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THE FALSE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. 


HE subject does not seem an attractive one! Perhaps 
our pleasure in hearing more of the great men who 
preached the word of Yahveh to Israel may be regarded in 
some quarters as the measure of the dislike with which we 
should approach the worthless impostors who seduced 
Israel age after age. Would it not be better to hand over 
the clan to forgetfulness, and bury the few names that have 
survived in silence ? 

Assuredly, if there were nothing to say of the so-called 
false prophets but that they were monsters of deceit, 
impiety and viciousness, it would hardly be worth while to 
devote much attention to them. But the very question we 
have to decide is whether the current opinion concerning 
them is just. That opinion is doubtless supported not only 
by the older theologians, but by thorough scholars of more 
recent times. Knobel, for instance,—to be content with 
citing a single weighty name—in his book on Prophecy has 
insisted upon an absolute contrast between the true and the 
false prophets. As for the latter, he thinks they were all 
of one alloy. They were bad, and bad only; they were 
without enlightenment and without inspiration. ‘‘ Their 
whole trade was simply deception.””* 

* Prophetismus I, 106, 228, sq. 234. 
27 
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This opinion, however, is no longer shared by every one. 
Kuenen, for instance, judges otherwise. While wishing not 
to ‘‘idealise the ‘false prophets,’’’* he nevertheless parts 
company with Knobel in his estimate of them. He is far 
from casting doubts on the sincerity of all these men with- 
out distinction. ‘‘ The so-called false prophets,” he writes, 
“do not differ from their opponents in that they arrogate 
to themselves in bad faith what the latter possess in 
reality. As regards sincerity of conviction and good inten- 
tion, they rather stand, generally speaking, on a level with 
them.”+ We find Duhm,t Schultz,§ and Stade|| expressing 
themselves in the same sense; whereas Maybaum™ once 
more passes an unqualified condemnation upon these men. 
He puts them all on the same level too, though in other 
respects his judgment departs from that of the older 
scholars. 

This difference of opinion amongst theologians of the 
same school gives the subject a part of its special interest 
just now. It calls for a closer investigation. And, moreover, 
our estimate of false prophecy cannot fail to exercise a 
marked influence on our views of prophecy in general. 

Those who feel with me in this may perhaps be willing to 
bestow some attention upon the following pages. 


I. 


Let us begin with a historical review. Our chief 
knowledge of the so-called false prophets is drawn 
from the writings of the canonical prophets. But even 
before the time of Amos we read in the book of Kings** 
of four hundred of these false prophets in the reigns of 
Ahab of Israel and Jehoshaphat of Judah (say about 900 
B.c.). The two monarchs were contemplating a cam- 
paign against the Syrians, to take the transjordanic city of 

* The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, p. 581. t L. c., p. 582. 

tT Die Theologie der Propheten, p, 229. 
§ Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 124-5. 


|| In the Zeitschrift fiir A. T. Theologie I., 8. 
G Die Entwikelung des Isr. Prophetenthums, p. 124, sq. ** | Kings, xxii. 
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Ramoth in Gilead. Under the guidance of a certain Zede- 
kiah, the son of Chenaanah, the four hundred prophets 
whom the allies consult prophesy the best success. “Go up 
and you shall prosper,” they cry. ‘‘ Yahveh will give the 
city and the foe into your hand!” And, as if to enforce 
the prophecy, Zedekiah, after the symbolic fashion of the 
times, made himself iron horns, by which he gave it to be 
‘understood that the Syrians would be utterly overthrown, 
that is to say, defeated and destroyed. 

But the matter did not rest here. Jehoshaphat had his 
misgivings about these four hundred prophets. In spite of 
their repeated assurances that all should be as they said, he 
asked whether there was no other man of God whom they 
might consult. The King of Israel said that there was still 
a certain Micah,* the son of Imlah, who was a prophet ; but 
he shrank from consulting him, since he seemed to take a 
delight in always prophesying evil. But Jehoshaphat was 
not to be scared, and still pressed for this Micah to be 
heard. He was sent for; and when asked what would 
be the result of the proposed attack, he answered at 
first, in accordance with a strong hint which had been 
given him on the way, in the same sense as the others. 
But the tone of his voice evidently betrayed the forced 
nature of his reply. When called on to be more explicit, 
and to give his honest opinion, he declared that the result 
of the expedition would be disastrous. “I see Israel 
scattered on the mountains,” he said, “like sheep who 
have no shepherd.” This image allowed of no two inter- 
pretations. Ahab spoke bitterly of the prediction, and 
appealed against it to the favourable utterances of the 
rest ; but Micah did not hesitate to declare that they were 
misleading the King, and that, too, because they were 
themselves misled. No wonder! for, strange as it might 
sound, they had been led astray by no less an one than 
Yahveh himself. The God of Israel had deliberately sent 
out the spirit of prophecy to compass Ahab’s fall; and it 


* I adopt the better known and shorter form of the name Micaiah or 


Micah. 
27—2 
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had become a lying spirit upon the lips of Zedekiah and 
the rest. While they believed themselves to be uttering 
the truth, they were, in fact, speaking nothing but lies. 
Let not Ahab believe them ! 

This assertion was naturally as little to the taste of the 
four hundred prophets as to that of the King; and Zede- 
kiah, conscious, as he thought, of his righteous cause, was 
so enraged that he struck Micah on the cheek, and asked 
how the spirit had left himself (Zedekiah) and gone to him 
(Micah) to tell him all about it. The result, however, con- 
firmed Micah’s gloomy forebodings. The allied army of 
Israel and Judah was defeated, and Ahab perished on the 
field of battle. 

It is a story full of life and interest ; and we have ample 
cause to admire the writer’s talent. But we cannot keep 
back the question so often called to our lips by the historical 
books of the Old Testament. “Is all this pure history, or 
has it been coloured by the influences of later times?” For 
we must remember that this is not the narrative of a con- 
temporary and eye-witness of the events, but of a prophetic 
writer of later days, who may have been giving expression 
in this scene to his own ideas of prophecy. 

It would lead me too far from my subject were I to 
explain, at length, the grounds which appear to me to 
justify this latter suspicion ; nor is it needful for my pre- 
sent purpose that I should do so. Whether we see a pure 
reflection of the truth in this story, or detect the results of 
later experience in it, in any case it is historical in one 
sense or the other, and, therefore, worthy of our attention, 
and capable of yielding us instruction. For, in either 
case, it shows us how the so-called true prophets, here 
represented by Micah, judged their adversaries. Here, as 
always, the former are in the minority, and are disregarded 
by the princes and magnates. Their words find little faith, 
and they are hated for prophesying evil while the others 
prophesy peace and prosperity. And, again, in this first 
glimpse of the conflict between the prophets, we come at 
once upon traces of the chief reasons which urged this 
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minority to oppose the majority. The latter prophesied 
good to godless princes, such as Ahab, and to the people 
who strayed from the path of Yahveh. ‘his, thought the 
others, was in conflict with the law of righteousness that 
linked its punishment to every sin. j 


If we now go on to the prophetic writings themselves we 
hardly find any mention at all of the false prophets in the 
oldest of them. Amos and Hosea frequently speak of 
“the prophets,” but, for the most part, in a favourable 
sense. The celebrated answer given by Amos to the chief 
priest of Bethel, when he bade him leave the temple and 
the land, has, indeed, been taken in proof that he had a low 
opinion of the prophetic order in general. But I cannot 
read this meaning in the words. ‘“ I am no prophet,” says 
Amos, ‘nor a son of the prophets.”* It is simply a state- 
ment of fact. Amos did not belong to the consecrated 
order. He came forward, so to speak, extra ordinem.t It 
would be far from impossible that he should have despised 
the official prophets on that account; but there is nothing 
to indicate that he actually did so. He never says anything 
to their disadvantage, but, on the contrary, mentions them 
with sympathy whenever he speaks of them at all. This is 
true, not only when he has the former men of God in view, 
but also when he is thinking of his own contemporaries. 
“The Lord Yahveh does nothing,” he declares, ‘‘ without 
first having revealed it to his servants, the prophets 
(nebiim).”¢ Such a saying is a high tribute of honour to the 
guild. The following remark, too, is intended as a rebuke, 
not to the prophets but to the Israelites, whom Amos is 
addressing: ‘I raised up out of your sons for prophets, and 
out of your young men for nazirites; but you give the 
nazirites wine to drink and bid the prophets not to 
prophesy.” § 

* Amos vii. 14. 


+ If, as is generally assumed, every one was a prophet (nabi), who took 
upon himself the prophetic function, then the saying, “ I am not a nabi,” 
would have no sense in the mouth of Amos. 

t Amos iii. 7. § Amos ii. 11. 
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Hosea, too, who sprang from Northern Israel (about 
750 B.c.) is severer upon the priests than upon the nebiim 
or prophets of the school. Some of his oracles have been 
very unjustifiably treated as containing attacks upon the 
latter. The fact is quite the other way. ‘‘ The prophet 
becomes witless and the man of the spirit mad,”’ he cries ;* 
but this implies praise rather than blame, for it is meant to 
sketch the despair that lays hold of these men in their 
wrath over the sins of the people. Far from enjoying the 
confidence of the wicked they are opposed and despised by 
them. ‘‘ They lay snares in all their ways,” t and that is 
why the office of prophet has become, by God’s com- 
mand, an instrument of judgment. “‘I hew them [the 
Israelites] down by the prophets. I slay them by the 
words of my mouth.” t There is but a single passage in 
Hosea’s prophecies that seems to throw an unfavourable 
light upon his colleagues or at any rate a part of them. It 
is the place in which he says that disaster will fall not 
only upon the people, but upon the priests and prophets as 
well. ‘ Thou shalt stumble and fallin the day of judgment, 
and the prophet also shall fall with thee in the night.” § 

The writings of Isaiah and Micah give us more insight into 
the state of the prophetic guild in Judah during the latter 
part of the eighth century B.c. It is evident that the mass of 
nebiim had remained at the level above which Isaiah and 
Micah themselves had risen. The difference between them 
is strongly marked. The faults with which the nebiim 
are charged are those of their order, but Isaiah and Micah, 
like their great predecessors, have been raised above them 
by an altogether new conception of their calling. In con- 
sulting the deity, in uttering oracles and especially in catch- 
ing the sacred inspiration, it was a common practice to 
excite enthusiasm and prophetic insight by the artificial 
stimulus of music or of strong drink. Thus a state of 
excitement was produced which was open to just suspicion 
in proportion to its frequency. ‘They stagger with wine 
and stumble in the vision,” says Isaiah. ‘In the very 

* Hosea ix. 7. + Hosea ix. 8. t Hosea vi. 5. § Hosea iv. 5. 
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temple they are beside themselves, and the tables are filled 
with their excess. They can but stammer and can speak 
no plain word.””* 

Micah speaks of them in similar terms,t and finds yet 
other grounds of complaint against them. 


‘* Your prophets speak for a reward, 
And trusting in Yahveh they ask: 
‘Is not the Lord in the midstJof us? 
Evil shall never o’ertake us.’ ” ¢ 


For centuries it had been customary to demand a fee for 
oracles,§ and no one had seen any harm in it. But Micah 
and those that felt with him denounced the practice, 
especially when, as was often the case, the character of 
the oracle depended on the payment ! 


«« When they have something to fix their teeth in, they prophesy 
peace, 
But if any one fails to fill their mouths, they shout out war 
upon him.” || 


Thus they degraded prophecy to the contemptible 


level of soothsaying, and deserved to receive no answers 
from God. 


Our most copious sources of information, however, con- 
cerning the so-called false prophets belong to the end of 
the seventh and beginning of the sixth centuries, to the 
period that is usually known as the Chaldean. This is 
partly due to the fact that we have more abundant litera- 
ture from this period than from the preceding ones, but 
partly also to the circumstance that at this time the false 
prophets became more numerous than ever before, or rather 
that the distinction between them and their colleagues 
grew more and more pronounced. The contrast had 
become sharper, and the chasm gaped ever deeper and 
wider between them. We gather this from the writings of 
Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, as well as from the 

* Isaiah xxviii. 7—13. + Micah ii. 11. 
t Micah iii, 11. § Cf. 1 Sam. ix. 7 sq. || Micah iii. 5. 
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book of Deuteronomy, which belongs to this same period. 
It is a very remarkable fact that in the reign of Josiah 
even the law-giver felt the necessity of laying down regula- 
tions concerning an order which had hitherto developed 
itself in perfect freedom. The regulations in question were 
chiefly restrictive. Much was condemned that had had the 
sanction of previous usage but had now begun to fall into 
discredit amongst the servants of Yahveh pur-sang. 
Thus the law-giver denounces soothsaying in all possible 
forms,—ventriloquism, whispering, charms, conjuration, 
and calling up and interrogating the dead, which had never 
been officially prohibited before.* 

The new code is no less emphatic in its condemnation of 
the consultation of foreign gods and of prophesying in their 
name. All this is unlawful or false prophesy. It does not 
follow that the writer sympathised with all the prophets of 
Yahveh. On the contrary, he expressly declared that 
amongst those who spoke in the name of Israel's God there 
were many to whom he was convinced that Yahveh had 
never spoken. It is with reference to them especially that 
he feels the necessity of giving some criterion by which to 
distinguish between false and true prophets. 

On two several occasions the law-giver deals expressly 
with this subject,t which evidently lay near his heart. And 
if we note further that no precepts concerning prophecy 
are to be found either in the earlier ‘“‘ Book of the Covenant ” 
or in the later ‘‘ Priestly Codex,” we cannot help suspecting 
that just at the time of the composition of Deuteronomy 
this was a burning question such as it had never been before 
and could never be again. 

In this suspicion we are confirmed by the study of the 
prophetic writings of the period. Violent indeed is the 
strife in which Jeremiah and Ezekiel engage against many 
of their colleagues, who in their turn fully reciprocate their 


* According to 1 Sam. xxviii. 3, 9, etc., Saul had forbidden soothsaying 
long ago. But the narrative is too late to justify any great confidence on 
such a point. See Wellhausen in Bleek’s Einleitung, p. 220. 

’ + Deut. xiii, 1—5, xviii. 9- 22. 
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bitterness. It would be impossible within the limits of 
such an essay as this to transcribe all the passages which 
refer to this contest. Whole verses and chapters are filled 
with complaints about ‘‘ the prophets,” and the name is but 
seldom used by Jeremiah in a favourable sense to designate 
those with whom he is in sympathy.* Jeremiah has but 
few supporters. Men such as Urijah and Baruch are the 
exception. The majority occupy a totally different position, 
aad are taxed by Jeremiah with every kind of wickedness. 
The prophets, he complains, propbesy in the name of 
idols,t still practive the heathen arts of soothsaying,} and 
invent visions and revelations.§ In their lives, too, he finds 
much to rebuke. They are light,|| impious,q and immoral** 
in their conduct; nay, they are shamelessly mercenary,tft 
and are guilty of adulterytt and even of murder.§§ 

But the special and constantly recurring accusation is 
that the prophets, instead of coming forward as preachers 
of repentance, annouuce peace and prosperity to men who 
have deserved God's punishment by their sins: 


“They strengthen the hands of the wicked 
So that they turn from their wickedness no more. 
They perpetually say to those who despise God 
‘ Peace shall be yours. It shall go well with you.’ 
And to those who walk in arrogance of heart 
To them they say, ‘ No ill shall befall you.’ ” |||] 


This was so utterly opposed to the teaching of Jeremiah 
in Jerusalem, and of his ally Ezekiel on the banks of the 
Chebar, amongst those already in exile, that neither 
prophet could avoid perpetual references to the divergence 


* In Jeremiah ii. 30 it is eo used. + Jer. ii. 8, 26 sq., xxiii. 14, 

t Jer. xiv. 14, xxvii. 9, xxix. 8. Ezekiel xiii. 17 sq. (against prophetesses 
who act as sootbsayers). 

§ Jer. xiv. 14 sq., xxxiii. 16. Ezek. xiii, 2, 7, 17, xxii. 28. 

|| Jer. vi. 14 8q., viii. 10 sq. Zephan. iii. 4. ¥ Jer. xxiii. 15. 

** Jer. xxiii, 11. tt Jer. vi. 13 sq., viii. 10s8q. Ezek xiii. 19. 

tt Jer. xxiii. 10, 14, xxix. 23. 

§§ Lamentations iv. 13—16. By Jeremiah himself this accusation is not 
made, but “ the prophets” are amongst those who on one occasion demand 
his death. Jer. xxvi. 8. \\\| Jer. xxiii. 14, 17. ? 
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of the ordinary preaching from his own. And most of all 
in the hour of danger, at the terrible crisis of the siege of 
Jerusalem, this difference of view came into the foreground. 
“‘ Never submit! never surrender the city! Resist Nebu- 
cadrezar and the Chaldeans to the last!” cried Jeremiah’s 
opponents ; for the danger was pressing, and “‘ the sword 
aimed at the life.” Humanly speaking all resistance seemed 
hopeless, but the prophets still trusted in God. ‘Is not 
Yahveh in our midst?” they cried. ‘‘ How, then, can evil 
come over us? Is He not Israel’s King, with power to suve 
his people? Is not his dwelling, his temple, here ?’’* 
Jeremiah and his allies protested emphatically against 
this language of faith. It was rocking the people to sleep, 
they said. Yahveh would indeed rescue and help his people. 
He was still the living God, mighty to save. But there was 
one indispensable condition, and this the prophets had 
overlooked. The people must first be converted, and by a 
holy life show themselves deserving Yahveh’s favour. If 


not, then Israel’s Holy One would reject his people. 


‘‘ Make your ways and your doings good. 
Do right between a man and his neighbour, 
Oppress not the stranger, the orphan and the widow, 
Shed no innocent blood in this place ; 
Then will I make you to dwell in this place. 
In the land that I gave to your fathers.” + 


But, inasmuch as this condition was not fulfilled, Jeremiah 
had no hesitation in preaching with ever-growing emphasis 
that all trust in Yahveh was idle. Jerusalem must fall ; 
Judah must be carried away captive. Not till the people 
had been purified by suffering and exile would God once 
more have pity on them. 

The prophet went all lengths in this matter. When the 
enemy was encamped before the gates he counselled sub- 
mission without any attempt at resistance, since Yahveh 
had given over the city and its inhabitants, together with 
all other people and nations, into the hand of the King of 
Babylon. The best thing to be done was to surrender as 

* Jer. vii. 4. + Jer. vii. 3, 5—7; xxvi. 13. 
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soon as might be, or, if that were impossible, to go over to 
the enemy, and so escape alive.* This last piece of advice 
was actually followed by a number of the men of Jeru- 
salem,t which perhaps indicates that the prophet really had 
more influence than we should be inclined to suppose from 
his constant complaint of his complete isolation. But 
what could be more natural than that fiery patriots should 
see nothing but treachery and cowardice in such preaching, 
and should be filled with indignation against the prophet ? ¢ 
Unless all love of home and altar had died away, it was 
simply impossible that every one should at once sup- 
port Jeremiah. The fact was far otherwise; and some 
of Jeremiah’s fellow-prophets were amongst the most 
vehement in opposition to him. Hananiah, in particular, 
a@ prophet from the neighbourhood of Gibeon, came 
forward in the Temple, in the hearing of the people, with 
a very different exhortation.§ He tore the wooden yoke, that 
Jeremiah wore as a symbolic enforcement of submission to 
Babylon, from his neck, and cried, as he broke it to pieces, 
“Thus shall Yahveh break the yoke of the enemy and 
shatter the Chaldeans, within these two years.” But Jere- 
miah would not be driven off the field. ‘*‘ You can break 
this wooden yoke,” he said, “‘ but not the yoke of iron that 
Nebucadrezar will lay upon every neck.” The same con- 
viction was upheld by Jeremiah against all who opposed 
him—the priest Pashur, and the prophets in Babylonia 
who kept the spirit of opposition alive among the exiles, 
Ahab the son of Kolaiah, Zedekiah the son of Maaseiah, 
Shemaiah the Nehelamite,|| and others. He answered all 
their revilings, and the bitter letters which he received from 
Babylonia, by predictions of the utmost gloom, accom- 
panied by violent threats. Sometimes accidental cir- 
cumstances lent force to his discources. Within the year 
announced by Jeremiah the above-mentioned Hanan... 
died; and, of course, his fate was accepted by his opponent 
as the execution of the sentence of death he had passed on 


* Jer. xxi. 8—10. + Jer. xxxviii. 19; xxxix. 9; lii. 15. 
t Jer. xxxvii. 13; xxxviii. 4. § Jer. xxviii. || Jer, xxix. 21,24. 
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him.* If this prediction was really uttered by Jeremiah— 
as to which there is room for doubt+—he was more fortunate 
in this instance than in foretelling that Jehoiakim should 
not have an honourable burial, and should not be suc- 
ceeded by hisson.t In both respects the event contradicted 
his expectation. § 

Meanwhile, the exasperation of “ the prophets "’ still 
grew. They urged the temple police to exercise their 
authority and discharge their duty by putting this ‘raving ” 
and stubborn fanatic under restraint. What counsel he 
was giving the exiles! Telling them to build houses and 
plant trees, and, in a word, quietly settle down in Baby- 
lonia and reconcile themselves with their lot, instead of 
joining the prophets who were there with them in keeping 
their hope and courage alive amidst their misfortunes ! 


The result justified Jeremiah. It was long before 
Yahveh took pity on his people ; and when at last, at the 


coming of Cyrus, he seemed once more to have made bare 
his arm and revealed his might, most of the exiles still 
doubted. The second Isaiah again was in the minority. 
Even amongst the prophets there were many who no 
longer believed in the return or in the future of Israel. 
The reproaches now cast upon them are the exact opposite 
of those of half a century before. If Jeremiah had taxed 
his fellow-prophets with expecting too speedy redemption 
and succour from the God of Israel, the charge now made 
against their successors is that they have no faith in the 
deliverance by the hand of Cyrus. They gave signs, indeed, 
and practised soothsaying,|| but they understood nothing of 
the signs of the times, nor did they proclaim the blessing 
already visible on the horizon. Sunk in the traditional 
conception of their calling, running in the ruts, and slaves 
to mere routine, they took no note of the dawn of a new 

* Jer. xxviii. 16 sq. 

+ The spelling of the proper names in Jer. xxviii., especially that of 
Nebucadrezar (viz., Nebucadnezar) betrays a later hand. On this point 
Graf (Jeremiah, p. 345) is in error. 

t Jer. xxii. 19; xxxvi. 30. § 2 Kings xxiv. 6. || Isaiah xliv. 25. 
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era. ‘‘ Blind are the watchers of Israel,” cries Isaiah, 
“and knowing nothing. Dumb dogs are they that cannot 
bark. Slumbering they lie down and love to dream and 
sleep. Shepherds in name but not in deed, for they know 
not how to watch.” It is only their own gain for which 
they care; for prophecy is a trade with them, and they 
well know their interest in it. Like their predecessors, 
they practise soothsaying for money, excite themselves 
with wine to get an inspiration, and are equally greedy and 
impotent.* 

No wonder, then, that the prophets fell into bad repute. 
The post-exilian writers, in their turn, have but little good 
to say of them. In the book of Zechariah the abolition of 
the order is looked forward to as desirable in the Messianic 
age because of the spirit of uncleanness which it had spread 
over the land. It would be far better, the writer gives us 
to understand, for a man to work in the fields than to throw 
the prophetic mantle upon his shoulders.t Gradually the 
time came when these men no longer existed as an official 
order. The book of Daniel knows them only out of the 
books of the fathers; and a Maccabean Psalmist laments 
that they no longer are.t 

But before Prophecy finally disappears from the scene it 
figures for a considerable time after the return of the Jews 
from Babylonia as a living fact. I refer not only to the 
books of Haggai, Zechariah, some of the later chapters of 
Isaiah, and Malachi, but also to the opposition offered by 
certain members of the prophetic order about the middle of 
the fifth century B.c. to Ezra and Nehemiah. To some 
extent these two reformers were supported by the prophets 
of their time. Indeed, a report was circulated that Nehe- 
miah had arranged for some of the men of God to proclaim 
him king.§ But there were others who opposed the 
reformers and endeavoured especially to thwart Nehemiah, 
in the measures which he deemed necessary for the pre- 
servation of Israel's purity and separation from other 
peoples. A life in strict observance of the Law, a rigidly 
* Isa. lvi. 10—12, + Zech. xiii. 2—6. t+ Psalm lxxiv.9. § Nehemiah vi. 7. 
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enforced distinction between the clean and the unclean, the 
rupture of marriages contracted with foreign wives, the 
exclusion of the laity from the sanctuary, were the chief 
points in the programme which this zealot for the Law 
desired to carry out. His opponents, however, included 
many pious men. The author of the book of Ruth tried to 
show that Moabitish women might be exemplary wives, and 
might bring a rich blessing to Israel; and others made a 
last attempt to vindicate the priesthood of all the believers, 
and an unqualified universalism. 

We cannot be surprised to find prophets and prophetesses 
amongst the champions of these conceptions, and in opposi- 
tion to Nehemiah.* We can only regret that—if we are to 
believe the reformer—their personal character left so much 
to be desired. They were open to bribes, he declares, and 
tried to move him to actions in violation of his own princi- 
ples simply in order that they might reproach him with 
them afterwards.t Thus one of them, Shemaiah, the son 
of Delaiah, strove to entice him into the Temple on the 
pretext that his life was not safe elsewhere.t But Nehe- 
miah did not fall into the snare, and branded as a false 
prophecy the oracle delivered in the name of Yahveh. 

Perhaps the intentions of these prophets were not really 
so discreditable ; but we certainly form no high conception 
of their character. The data in the book of Nehemiah, 
however, are too meagre to furnish the materials for an im- 
partial estimate of the so-called false prophecy after the 
Captivity, and although I have not wished to discard such 
hints as it contains, we may well congratulate ourselves 
that we have more ample information concerning the pro- 
phecy of an earlier age. 

With the historical survey before us we will now attempt 
to form some judgment of the phenomenon that is known 
as “‘ false prophecy.” 

II. 


In order to be fair we must keep one thing clearly in 
view, namely, that the same reproaches are not urged in 
* Neh. vi. 14. + Neh. vi. 11. t Neh. vi. 10. 
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every case against all the prophets. It is true that the Old 
Testament writers speak of ‘“‘the prophets” in general. 
But without denying that in the mass the character of 
these men and their relations to those who reprove them 
may be brought under one general view and treated under 
the same heading, yet I must insist that they could not all 
be guilty of everything that on one occasion or another is 
laid to the charge of the whole order. Only consider the 
list of these sins! Idolatry, soothsaying, greed, indiffer- 
ence, cunning, falsehood, lies, deceit, intemperance, immo- 
rality, adultery,and murder. It would, indeed, be frightful 
if all but the canonical prophets had been guilty of all these 
sins indiscriminately. But any such idea would be con- 
tradicted by well-known facts. 

Thus, to take a single point, we hear from Jeremiah that 
the prophets of the northern kingdom practised idolatry. 
“They prophesied by the Baal,’ he says.* Yet we know, 
from the book of Kings, that not only Elijah, Elisha, 
Micah ben Imlah, and Jona, but also the Zedekiah ben 
Chenaanah that we have already met, and his four hundred 
companions, all spoke in the name of Yahveh,t and were 
regarded as inspired by his spirit.t And though Jeremiah 
elsewhere casts the same reproach upon the prophets of 
Judah,§ his own oracles, as well as others, prove beyond 
all question that many of his opponents were,as faithful to 
Israel’s God as he was himself. The book of Deuteronomy 
recognises this fact. It distinguishes between those who 
deny Yahveh in their oracles and those who go to the 
people in Yahveh’s name, but with words of falsehood on 
their lips. 

Now, when once we have learned, in an important 
instance such as this, that we cannot apply the sayings 
about the prophets too generally, we shall admit the 
possibility of its being the same with regard to other 
grievances and accusations. We sometimes hear of the 
indifference and indolence of ‘‘ the prophets.”” But it does not 


* Jer. xxiii. 13. t+ 1 Kings xxii. 11. 
t 1 Kings xxii. 22 sq. §. Jer. ii. 8. 
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follow that all, without distinction, were low-minded hire- 
lings without true inspiration. The fiery Hananiah certainly 
does not strike one as regarding his office as a sinecure ; and 
no more do the prophets who were carried away with 
Jehoiakin and who sealed their fanatical testimony with 
their blood.* We may blame Jeremiah’s opponents for 
wishing to put him to death on account of his preaching 
against the city and Temple,t but, at any rate, we cannot 
charge them with want of zeal in the defence of what they 
regarded as most holy. Nor can all those who attempted 
to compass Nehemiah’s fali have been feeble and insignifi- 
cant creatures, for in that case they would have caused no 
alarm to ‘‘ such a man as he,” to use his own phrase. { 
The accusations of greed and drunkenness are, alas! more 
frequent than we could wish in the interests of the prophetic 
order. But it does not appear that the four hundred under 
Ahab, for instance, were open to them. These vices, how- 
ever, inasmuch as they were connected with the calling 
itself in its older form,§ were unquestionably more widely 
spread than the immorality which Ahab and Zedekiah alone 
are charged by name with practising in Babylonia. || I 
think it is pretty obvious that Jeremiah would have charged 
Hananiah and Shemaiah with this vice likewise, had they 
been guilty of it, for he was not accustomed to spare his 
foes, or to refrain from making the most of their faults. 
We must be specially careful to distinguish between 
different cases in dealing with the charge of lying. Many 
prophets were indifferent, and preached to prince and people 
whatever they wanted to hear. Such men were justly 
charged with “ prophesying out of their own hearts.” 
They did not utter God’s word, and they had not so much 
as inquired after it. But there were not a few who were 
genuinely convinced, or, at least, were under the firm im- 
pression that Yahveh had sent them, or, in other words, 
that they were speaking the truth. Ezekiel was aware of 
this. ‘‘ They themselves,” he says, ‘‘are looking for the 


* Jer. xxix. 22. + Jer. xxvi. 11. t Neh. vi. 11. 
§ See below. || Jer. xxix. 23. 
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fulfilment of their word.”* What can this mean, but that 
they were sincere? The same impression is left concern- 
ing many of those who resisted Jeremiah so earnestly. 
“ Yahveh is in our midst. He will not forsake his people. 
He wili not give up his city and his temple. In the ex- 
tremity of danger Zion shall still be the rock that defies 
every power.” Such was the teaching of those men, like 
that of Isaiah+ and Nahum? a century before, like that of 
Habakkuk § and Zephaniah || in their own day. Have we 
any right in this case to say, duo quum dicunt idem, non 
est idem? Why should we assume that the canonical 
prophets spoke from conviction, while the others only 
meant to flatter prince and people? Does the accidental 
inclusion of the prophetic books in the sacred Scripture 
make their authors pious men, in distinction from those 
who happened not to leave a line behind them, so that we 
can only know them through their adversaries? 

Such meeting with two measures can have no influence 
upon an impartial mind. Nor does the Old Testament 
itself at all countenance it; for it finds more than one 
occasion for declaring that Yahveh himself from time to 
time lays the word upon the lips of the prophets who utter 
lies.§ If this means anything it means that not a few of 
those who misled the multitudes were first misled them- 
selves, or, in other words, were perfectly sincere however 
mistaken. 

There are some who would go still further. They pass a 
far more favourable judgment upon Hananiah and his 
friends than upon Jeremiah. The former, they declare, 
were genuine patriots, and surely their love of their country 
deserves more appreciation than it has received from their 
opponents or from later theologians. Their imprudence 
cannot be denied. Israel was no match for a great power 

* Ezek. xiii. 6. 

+ Isaiah xiv. 32; xxviii. 16; xxix. 7,8; xxx. 17sqq.; xxxi. 5—9; xxxiii. 
10—12; Kuenen’s “ Prophets, &c.,” p. 170. 

t Nah.i.7—12; ii.1—3. § Hab. i. 12; ii.4; iii.18. || Zeph. iii. 15 sq. 


{ 1 Kings xxii. 20—24; Ezek. xiv. 9—11; cf. Kuenen’s “Prophets,” 
p. 582. 
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such as Babylon. But their confidence was fed by the 
ancient prophets, and apart from that we cannot but admire 
the heroism of a small people determined to defend its in- 
dependence to the last drop of blood; and history furnishes 
striking proofs that such obstinate resistance is not always 
baulked in the end. 

Those who have formed such a favourable opinion of 
Jeremiah’s fellow-prophets declare, at the same time, that 
his own utterances were anything but manly. ‘‘ Throw 
down your arms and go over to the enemy, for there is 
nothing else to be done,’”’ is an exhortation, the constant 
repetition of which still sounds in some ears like treason 
and cowardice. Such a scholar as Max Duncker has not 
hesitated to speak out plainly, and declare himself against 
Jeremiah, while highly commending the courage of those 
who opposed him. 

For myself I do not feel able to subscribe to this illus- 
trious historian’s judgment, for it seems to me anything but 
fair. Gladly as I pay my tribute to the good intentions of 
the prophets who would have driven things to the last 
extremes, I must recognise Jeremiah as their superior, 
not so much in political insight as in true patriotism and 
religious feeling. No doubt he based his argument on 
a doctrine of retribution which was not altogether true. 
According to him Jerusalem was doomed to fall because of 
the people’s sins, whereas in fact it was because it was too 
small and weak to resist. However pious the Judeans had 
been, they could not have held out against the numerous 
and disciplined armies of the Chaldees. 

Thus Jeremiah, like many another religious man, at- 
tempted to establish a connection between facts which did 
not stand to each other as cause and effect. And yet his 
position was a very lofty one ; for he preached, under defec- 
tive forms, the eternal truth—overlooked in his day, and, 
alas! not in his day only,—that an immoral people must 
fall, and that no blessing rests upon unrighteousness. And 
thereto linked itself this other unquestionable truth: that 
no redemption is possible without previous conversion. In 
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a word, it was not the nationality but the holiness of Israel 
that was prominent in his mind. It cost him much to 
break with Isaiah’s faith that Zion per se could not be 
overthrown, because Yahveh lived there and would take 
pity on his people. It was only after a severe conflict that 
he recognised the truth of the preaching of the prophet 
Micah—not a citizen of Jerusalem, observe—who, in op- 
position to Isaiah, had dared to face the possibility of 
Judah’s fall. ‘‘ Zion shall be ploughed as a field, Jeru- 
salem shall be a heap of rubbish and the mount of the 
temple a forest.” * 

That the kingdom of God itself did not depend upon the 
sanctuary was one of the noblest of prophetic utterances, 
but we cannot wonder that few could receive it. It was 
too high for them. It is no great blame to the ordinary 
prophets that they could not rise to such a thought, but it 
is all the more striking as a proof of Jeremiah’s own eleva- 
tion of spirit that he was able to conceive of the relation 
between Yahveh and Israel so differently from the multi- 
tude of his colleagues. It was this that made him the 
preacher of a new covenant in spirit and in truth, in which 
the whole system of temple worship ceases to play the chief 
part. Such a flight is all the more wonderful when we 
remember that Jeremiah came of a priestly stock, and was 
therefore educated in traditions which all tended the other 
way. 

Were we as well informed in detail concerning all the 
so-called false prophets as we are in the case of Jeremiah’s 
opponents, we should perhaps be able to pass as fair a judg- 
ment on some of them ; and though the meagreness of our 
materials unfortunately makes this impossible, as a rule, yet 
what we do know justifies the belief that they were far 
from being all of them men of worthless character, though 
their ideas were often different from those of the majority 
of the prophets known to us. 

I do not mean to deny that there is, in one respect, 
a common point of view from which all these groups of 
* Micah iii. 12. 
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so-calied false prophets, including the best and most truth- 
loving amongst them, may be regarded. As against the 
so-called true prophets they represent the conservative 
principle of routine. They are given over to the tradi- 
tions of their order, and consequently they often miss 
the true consecration, inspiration, and higher insight. 

Finally a great deal may be explained by the prophetic 
schools or guilds, and the old trade of soothsaying. There 
were always hundreds of men traversing the land with the 
prophet’s mantle. They took it for granted that the trade 
would bring its skill with it. But true inspiration is always 
rare. It was easy for the godless and the hypocrite to slip 
in ; and even when there was no evil intention, oracles for 
which fees were paid lent themselves but too readily to 
every kind of deceit. The function of prophesying or “ see- 
ing” was, at bottom, soothsaying, and was followed princi- 
pally asa trade. Naturally the vast majority never got any 
further ; and if we find them announcing to those who gave 
them money what they thought they would like to hear, it 
is only what we should expect. 

In public, too, their appearance as preachers at first 
resembled that of a sort of flagellants or dervishes.”’* 
The furor of inspiration was demanded of them, and 
was often sought by artificial means. Music and wine 
or spirits were employed to bring on the “ raving” 
ecstasy. This explains why the prophets are reproached 
with drunkenness, especially in the temples in which 
they delivered their oracles and discourses. But the 
abuse of spirituous liquors on such occasions by no 
means shows that these men were all of them sots or 
drunkards ; and if they were it was in consequence of the 
ancient conception of their calling, which induced the use of 
stimulants as a means of reaching the desired disposition. 
Once more, almost everything laid to the charge of the 
prophets may be explained by the nature of the guild and 
the dangers inseparable from it. This is true at any rate 
of their greed, their indifference and their untruthfulness. 

* Cf. Robertson Smith, “The Prophets of Israel,” pp. 86, 391. 
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Compelled as they were to live by their oracles, they tried 
to make as much as they could out of them. Called upon 
to utter the word of God at all times, even when their souls 
were not attuned to it, they sometimes uttered it without 
much thought or feeling. In the service of a certain tradi- 
tional doctrine, they preached this word without always 
asking whether they themselves had any great faith in 
what they were saying. 

We must not think it was an act of presumption in any 
of these men to come forward as prophets. Whoever 
belonged to the prophetic order might and must be a 
seer or nabi. For Amos to advance entirely on his own 
authority and without connection with the order was 
a distinct innovation. But then Amos really had some- 
thing to say to his pepole, although his message, like 
his independent appearance, was quite opposed to the 
older prophetic traditions. With him opens a series of 
men of God who shook themselves loose from sooth- 
saying, and no longer looked for their power to the old 
methods. They too were excited to a “‘ raving” condition, 
but it was by the spirit of Yahveh and not by any artificial 
stimulants. It was the moral corruption of their contem- 
poraries that made them beside themselves.* In their eyes 
it was folly to trust in God without at the same time 
serving him with all the heart, and in the true manner. 
To them is due that saying that has become classical, 
“Righteousness is better than sacrifice, and to do the will 
of Yahveh than the blood of bullocks.” It seems that the 
ordinary prophets neither discovered this truth nor, when it 
was discovered, preached it with any emphasis. They too 
—in as far as they served no other gods—preached the Holy 
‘ne of Israel; but whereas the higher prophecy insisted 
most on the first element of the designation, their attention 
rested on the second. Yahveh, they declared, was Israel's 
Holy One, and therefore Israel could not perish. He was 
enthroned in Zion, therefore the city could not fall. To 
have exposed this faith as superstition is the noblest 


* Hosea ix. 7. 
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triumph of the true prophecy. But what exaltation did it 
not need to rise to such a thought! Even an Isaiah and a 
Habakkuk, a Nahum and a Zephaniah, shrank back from 
its extreme consequences. Can we wonder, then, that the 
mass of the prophets altogether failed to respond to its 
spiritual and moral purport? They exercised their calling 
in good faith, but they were without any higher develop- 
ment and were incapable of a lofty flight. And thus they 
exhibited the defects of their order in a more or less marked 
degree and did nothing towards ennobling it. 


ITI. 


If the foregoing remarks are just, then we have already 
found the test by which to determine prophetic worth. 
Other criteria have been devised, all of which start from 
the distinction which we have rejected between absolutely 
true and absolutely false prophets ; but since there is much 
to be urged against these tests even on their own ground, 
we will now analyse them successively. Of these proposed 
criteria, the three following are the chief:—1st, the agree- 
ment of the man of God with accredited predecessors, and 
with the Mosaic law; 2nd, miraculous gifts; 3rd, the ful- 
filment of predictions. 

Now, in spite of all the emphasis with which these tests 
have been urged, not one of them will really hold. Let my 
readers judge. 

ist. A prophet, it has been said, must be known by the 
conformity of his discourses to the traditional standards. 
If they agree with the oracles of recognised men of God, 
and with the Mosaic Law, then the prophet is a true one, 
if not he is false. As far as the Law is concerned, the Old 
Testament itself has not a word about it in this connection; 
and no wonder, for the Pentateuch, as a whole, is later 
than the last of the prophets, and even Deuteronomy was 
not written till the time of Jeremiah. Agreement with a 
code which most of the prophets did not possess could 
hardly be insisted on ! 
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There remain, then, the oracles of predecessors. Un- 
questionably they are appealed to by the younger prophets, 
such as Zechariah, and (though we cannot properly include 
him among the prophets) the writer of the book of Daniel. 
Jeremiah, too,* reminded Hananiah of the fact that the 
prophets who had been before him had always foretold 
disaster, war, and pestilence; and no doubt this implies a 
belief, on his part, in the inheritance from his spiritual 
kindred of a certain prophetic tradition affecting the main 
purport of his oracles. But Jeremiah does not exalt this 
into a criterion of truth, and with good reason. For how 
was the truth of the prophetic tradition shown? That was 
the underlying question. Some one must have begun it, 
and since this first preacher could not have appealed to any 
predecessor, the ultimate test of the truth of prophecy 
must be sought elsewhere. 

Add to this that the prophets in question, though taking 
the same general line, often differ from each other in im- 
portant details. I have already pointed out that if Jeremiah 
could appeal to his predecessor, Micah, in support of his 
belief in the fall of Jerusalem, his contemporary, Ha- 
bakkuk, could cite Isaiah in support of the opposite belief 
with quite equal justice, for he had emphatically taught 
that Zion was indestructible. In other respects, too, the 
opinions of the earlier and later prophets, as well as those 
of contemporaries, differed. It cannot be denied, for in- 
stance, that the pre-exilian prophets are far less bound 
to the official cultus centred in the temple than their 
post-exilian successors. Between Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
themselves a marked difference in this respect is at 
once discernible. Concerning the Messianic future, they 
are far from all entertaining the same ideas. While the 
older writers link that future to the Davidic house, the 
second Isaiah and Daniel think of the theocracy as a 
republic. They no longer believe in a king, but in a 
“servant of God,” that is to say, in a collective Israel, or a 
“people of the saints of the Most High.” According to 


* Jer. xxviii. 8. 
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them, no princes or magnates would hold sway in this state, 
but the teachers and the devout would rule. 

The criterion of agreement, then, would cause nothing 
but confusion if we attempted to apply it. Moreover, it is 
quite at variance with the spirit of true prophecy, which 
demands independence of insight. Not what the men of a 
former time had said, but what was true, holy, and good, 
was the first and chief question. The new was sometimes 
better than the old, and development underlay the whole 
course of genuine prophecy. 

2nd. Miracles and signs have also been put forward in 
this connection. Even yet some scholars lay special stress 
onthem. Thusin Riehm’s ‘“‘ Handwoérterbuch’’* we read 
“the special legitimation of prophecy lies, in the first 
instance, in accompanying signs . . . then in mira- 
culous deeds.” The writer himself, however, admits that 
the Old Testament does not propose this criterion. The 
book of Deuteronomy positively combats it, for it goes 
on the supposition that the false prophets who attempt 
to seduce the people to idolatry make amplest use of mira- 
culous signs. It, therefore, utters a warning note, and 
exhorts the people to be on their guard against them.t 
Nor must we suppose that the law-giver is speaking of 
pretended miracles. No! he is thinking of genuine 
miracles, and of signs that really take place. 

If the book of law thus pleads against rather than 
in favour of the criterion of signs and miracles, we 
shall also find that the writings of the prophets them- 
selves appear to attach no value to it, and do not in any 
way compel us to take it into account. On the contrary, 
the nobler and purer prophecy becomes the more com- 
pletely it breaks with this as with other survivals of earlier 
superstition. While Isaiah still gives a tign on one special 
occasion—though a sign that has little of the miraculous in 
itt—we no longer find anything of the kind recorded of 
Jeremiah. We may, therefore, fairly ask how it comes, if 
prophecy was authenticated by miracle, that such miracles 

* P. 1235 b. + Deut. xiii. 2, 3. t Isaiah vii. 14, 
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are only mentioned in the legends about Elijah and Elisha, 
and in no single one of the prophetic writings themselves. 
If miracles had served as the seal of divine authority, then 
the greatest wonder-worker would have been the greatest 
prophet. But seeing that just those prophets whom we hold 
to be the greatest and best were the most sparing in giving 
any such signs, we can hardly avoid the opposite conclusion, 
viz., that they were characteristic of the lower, rather than 
of the higher prophecy. It will be observed that I do not 
raise the question whether miracles are possible. Arguing 
simply e concessis we are led by criticism and exegesis to the 
conclusion that miracles have no significance with reference 
to the matter in hand. 

3rd. The only question that now remains is, What import- 
ance we are to attach to the third of the criteria mentioned 
above, that from the fulfilment of prophecy? On this, too, 
great stress has always been laid,* more indeed than upon 
any of the others. No thesis seemed more unassailable than 
this: ‘The genuine prophet is known by his predictions 
coming to pass, whereas the false prophet is exposed by the 
event giving him the lie.” And no doubt this view is 
supported by sundry utterances of the Old Testament. In 
fact the Book of Deuteronomy expressly teaches it. It 
represents the Israelites as saying, ‘‘ How are we to know 
when the word that a prophet speaks in the name of Yahveh 
is not really from him?” And the answer runs: “ If that 
word does not come to pass, then it is a sign that the 
prophet took Yahveh’s word upon his lips presumptuously 
and without his mandate. Such a prophet you must not 
honour as a messenger of God.” t Jeremiah expresses him- 
self in a like sense against Hananiah, declaring that the sign 
of true prophecies in general is that they predict misfortune, 
and that if any one proclaims prosperity, the result alone can 
show that Yahveh has really sent him. ¢ 

Now I do not deny that there is a truth of permanent 
significance contained in such utterances as these, but I 


* By Knobel and Maybaum, amongst others. 
+ Deut. xviii. 21 sq. t Jeremiah xxviii. 8 sq. 
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must still maintain that the criterion, as such, was of very 
little avail in former times, and can by no means give us 
trustworthy results now. 

What could the contemporaries for whom the prophecy 
was intended make of such arule? Generally speaking a 
very considerable time must elapse between the prophecy 
and its fulfilment. ‘‘ After many days’’ or ‘in the latter 
days” the prediction should be accomplished. This is 
often the form of prophecy concerning the great judgment 
and the Messianic golden age. One of Jeremiah’s most 
remarkable predictions is that the Chaldean exile should last 
for seventy years, through the reigns of three Chaldean 
monarchs, after which redemption should dawn on Israel.* 
Apply the rule in question to this prophecy, and it follows 
logically that only the later generation, which lived to see 
its fulfilment, could feel convinced of Jeremiah’s divine 
mission, while his contemporaries must still have been in 
doubt about it. One sees at once how aimless this makes 
the prophecy. It would be given for the benefit of a 
posterity that had little need of it, inasmuch as the events 
themselves would be before its eyes. 

Will it be urged that a prophet’s contemporaries might be 
convinced of the truth of those predictions which referred to 
a distant future on the strength of the fulfilment of others 
that they themselves had witnessed? But this is in direct 
opposition to the principle of the Deuteronomist and 
Jeremiah, that each oracle must be judged on its own 
merits. 

Rut, not to insist on this, we must face another difficulty. 
How many a prediction of the canonical prophets whom no 
one would refuse to call “‘ true”’ remained unfulfilled ! Tried 
by this test, there is not a single Old Testament prophet 
who could stand. To prove too much is to prove nothing. 
So judged, Jeremiah would be a false prophet, since he was 
mistaken as to the fate of Jehoiakim, to whom exactly the 
opposite of what he had foretold came to pass.t To 
Zedekiah, too, he announced a far happier end than was 

* Jer. xxvii. 11 sq. ; xxix. 10; xxvii. 7. t See above, p. 428. 
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really in store for him.* In like manner Amos foretold a 
violent death by the sword to Jeroboam IL, who never- 
theless died in peace.t The same might be said of all the 
prophets whose writings we possess, and whom we reverence 
as men of God. They were far from infallible in their 
forecasts of the future. Not one of them is an excep- 
tion to the rule errare humanum est. Hosea is mis- 
taken in supposing that the northern Israelites will be 
deported not only to Assyria, but also to Egypt { ; Isaiah in 
expecting Samaria to fall at once§ and Tyre to be taken|| ; 
Haggai in declaring that the second temple will outshine 
the first in splendour.§ Properly speaking, not one of the 
predictions concerning the restoration of the Davidic house 
and the Messianic glory that was to accompany it was ful- 
filled. The ideals of the second Isaiah were by no means 
realised. The great day of judgment never broke; Jeru- 
salem never became the city to which all the heathens came 
on pilgrimage to do honour to Yahveh with sacrifice. 

The importance of these remarks becomes evident when 
we observe how deeply the best prophets themselves were 
convinced that all predictions were conditional. Even 
Elijah’s word to Ahab, ‘“‘ the dogs shall lick up your blood,”** 
and Micah’s declaration, ‘‘ Jerusalem shall become a heap 
of ruins,”’t+ were afterwards withdrawn.tt Jeremiah formu- 
lates this principle in set terms. It sometimes happens, he 
says, that Yahveh prophesies against peoples and kingdoms 
that they shall be devastated and overthrown ; but should it 
be that such a people turns from evil, then Yahveh repents 
of the misery that he had framed, and brings it not upon 
that land. And the contrary of this may likewise be. §§ 

All this is very true. The writer of the book of Jona 
perceived it, and perhaps thought it well, in the interests of 
prophecy, to justify the non-fulfilment of the oracles on this 


* Cf. Jer. xxxiv. 4 sq. with 2 Kings xxv. 5 sqq. 
+ Cf. Amos vii. 11 with 2 Kings xiv. 29. 
t Hosea viii. 13; ix. 3,6; xi. 11. 
§ Is. xxviii. 4; cf. 2 Kings xviii. 10. || Isaiah xxiii. 
§ Haggai ii. 8 sq. ** 1 Kings xxi. 19. ++ Micah iii. 12. 
tt 1 Kings xxi. 29; Jer. xxvi. 19. §§ Jer. xviii. 7—10. 
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principle.* We cannot but feel how unsafe all this would 
make the criterion of fulfilment. 

Accordingly we see that the prophets themselves, who 
were perfectly aware that their predictions did not always 
come out true, never allowed this fact to drive them off the 
field, but went on prophesying undisturbed, modifying, if 
necessary, their former utterances. A remarkable instance 
is furnished by Ezekiel, who announced the fall of Tyre 
before Nebucadrezar.t When the result disappointed his 
expectations he frankly declared it. The king had, indeed, 
‘** served a hard service” against the city of the sea; but, 
in contradiction to Ezekiel’s anticipations, he had “‘ received 
no wages for it.”” But the prophet is certain that in some 
other way the promise will be fulfilled. ‘ Behold, Yahveh 
gives Egypt to Nebucadrezar, and it shall be his reward 
for the service he did against Tyre.” 


If, then, we are driven, on the grounds set forth, to reject 


the ordinary criteria, the question remains how we our- 
selves are to distinguish the true from the false prophecy. 
I answer: The only test is that on which the prophets 
themselves lay chief stress, viz., the religious purport and 
the moral value of their oracles. When Jeremiah, as we 
heard but now, says to Hananiah that ‘“‘ good prophets 
foretell nothing but evil,’’ his words at first repel us. But 
we are more reconciled to them when we perceive that they 
embody the feeling which we should prefer to express as 
follows :—‘‘ A prophet must not flatter prince or people, but 
must preach the truth without respect of persons, however 
hard that truth may be. ‘Evil brings its punishment, and 
unrighteousness its curse,’ must be the burden of prophecy, 
and must be impressed ever anew upon the conscience.” 

In preaching such as this, prediction ceases to be the 
main thing. That which is the goal to soothsaying becomes 
to prophecy a mere means of elevating and ennobling the 
people. The true prophet’s ideal is not the accurate fore- 
casting of future events, for though he is constantly thinking 


* Jona iii. 10; iv. 11. 
+ Ezek. xxvi.,&c. Cf. Kuenen, “ Prophets, &.,” pp. 108, 109. 
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of the future, it is not for the satisfaction of an idle curi- 
osity; and the truth of his prophecy depends, as he himself 
perceives, on the moral standard of his preaching more than 
on anything else. And when he reproaches others who 
likewise wear the prophetic mantle with exercising their 
calling unworthily, it is, as we have seen, especially because 
they seem to him to lack the earnestness and consecration 
which alone can make a man a true teacher of Israel. 

“‘T am full of the might and the spirit of Yahveh,” says 
Micah, ‘‘and therefore can I proclaim his sins to Jacob 
and his trespasses to Israel.’’ Such is the language of con- 
viction which is ready to maintain what it regards as truth, 
if need be, against all the world. At the right time it 
would fain console, but not by speaking pleasant words to 
men at the cost of their moral life. 

All honour to the true prophets who thus exalted the 
standard of religion for all ages to come! The forms they 
used were often imperfect, but their purpose was always 
noble. ‘‘ Honour Yahveh by righteousness. Religion and 
vice cannot go together.” Who will deny that they were 
right in this their cry? But few could rise to such a height 
as always to perceive this truth, and proclaim it fearlessly. 
Fear of men, ambition, greed, and other weaknesses 
dimmed the vision and sapped the courage of most. The 
life of the prophet and the functions of the soothsayer, as 
they had been understood for centuries, led to special 
abuses. In many cases the only fault was that of running 
in the old groove, even after some few had found a better 
way. But, once again, it cannot surprise us that the loftier 
conception only slowly found acceptance, and to the end 
was shared by very few. What we call false prophecy was 
no deliberate imposition or impiety, but a lower phase of 
development. Its defects are made obvious chiefly by con- 
trast ; and, in so far, the impression we receive of it speaks 
well for Israel. We should, perhaps, hardly note this 
shadow did it not stand out so strongly against the light 
that shines from the lives and teachings of the great 
prophets. 

Amsterdam. J. C. Marrues. 
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“TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES.” 


HE historian Eusebios (d. 340) in enumerating the 
writings of the New Testament (E. H. iii. 25) dis- 
tinguishes broadly between those which in his time were 
acknowledged and those which were disputed. As a sub- 
class of the latter division he specifies some which in his 
own judgment are certainly spurious (€v rots vdous). He 
thus characterises the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, the 
Apocalypse of Peter, the Epistle which purports to be by 
Barnabas, and “the so-called Teachings (8dayai) of the 
Apostles.” St. Athanasios, in his 39th Festal Letter 
(A.D. 367), the genuineness of which has been doubted but 
is usually allowed, gives the Canon of both Testaments, and 
adds a list of other books, not canonical, nor yet apocry- 
phal, but authorised (returw@péva) by the Fathers for the 
instruction of catechumens. These are the Wisdom of 
Solomon, the Wisdom of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus), Esther, 
Judith, Tobit, the Teaching (8:day7%) called of the Apostles, 
and the Shepherd. An ancient but undoubtedly spurious 
Synopsis of Holy Scripture which is printed with the works 
of St. Athanasios mentions the following as disputed books 
of the New Testament, selections from which were trans- 
lated and read, as approved by the ancient Fathers, and as 
containing some truths, and having some tincture of inspira- 
tion, viz., the Travels (mep/odor) of Peter, the Travels of 
John, the Travels of Thomas, the Gospel of Thomas, the 
Teaching (8:8ay%) of Apostles, the Clementines. Similarly,* 
at the end of a Paris MS. of the Questions of Anastasios 


* For the three following references (which however we have verified) 
we are indebted to Bryennios. 
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of Antioch (d. 599), we find classed among apocryphal 
books the Travels (mepiodo:) and Teachings (&bdayai) 
of the Apostles. The Stichometria of Nicephoros of 
Constantinople (d. 820) enumerates among the Apo- 
crypha of the New Testament, between the Gospel of 
Thomas and the Epistles of Clement, the Teaching (Say) 
of Apostles, and tells us the work consisted of 200 stichoi 
or lines. Perhaps the latest witness to the survival of a 
book with similar title (unless indeed he is merely copying 
Eusebios) is Nicephoros Callistos (14th century); he places 
among spurious writings the Epistles purporting to be by 
Barnabas and ‘the so-called Teachings (Sdayai) of the 
Apostles.” 

These testimonies are here recounted in order to exhibit 
the external evidence hitherto available to prove the exist- 
ence of a book (or books) long forgotten; and to indicate 
also the position assigned to it (or them) by early writers. 
For we may fairly ask whether these various notices neces- 
sarily point to one and the same work. The title, as given 
by Eusebios, by Anastasios, and by the later Nicephoros is 
in the plural form, while St. Athanasios, the Synopsis, and 
the earlier Nicephoros use the singular. But the difference 
here (as Bryennios remarks) is not so great as we find in 
the usage of Epiphanios, who cites the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (dsatayai) sometimes as Sidrakis, sometimes as 
SiatdEevs. On other grounds we may perhaps be led to 
apportion the testimonies above cited between two distinct 
works. 


I. 


In 18388 Cardinal Mai printed, in the tenth and last 
volume of his Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, some 
works of the Nestorian bishop. Ebediesu, who became 
Metropolitan of Nisibis A.D. 1286. Ebediesu’s collection of 
Synodical Canons opens with a portion of a Syriac docu- 
ment, professing to give Canons instituted by the Apostles 
themselves. Along with this, Mai prints a Latin version, 
corrected from one made by Joseph Aloysius Asseman 
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(1710—1782), but not published by him. The Syriac 
original was re-edited in a complete form by Lagarde in 
1856 * from a MS. which describes it as the Teaching of 
Addaeus the Apostle (a title which properly belongs to 
another piece). At length by Cureton in 1864 the work 
was editedt with its proper title Teaching of the Apostles} 
from a British Museum MS. (containing documents con- 
nected with Edessa) collated with another MS. in the 
same store of Syriac literature, and with Lagarde’s edition. 
Cureton’s English version, revised by Pratten, will be found 
in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. XX.§ 

The structure of this piece is threefold. First comes a 
quasi-historical account of the descent of the Paraclete on 
the eleven Apostles, of whom Simon Cephas is alone men- 
tioned by name. Then follow twenty-seven Ordinances 
appointed by the Apostles “in accordance with the Gospel 
of their preaching, and with the true and faithful doctrine 
of their teaching ;” this being the only portion of the work 
which professes to be of direct apostolic authority. From 
this section many later writers have drawn (notably the 
compiler of the eighty-five Ecclesiastical Canons, frequently 
appended to bk. viii. of the Apostolic Constitutions) ; as a 
delineation of an early stage and a local form of the 
Christian organisation, this section of the document is ex- 
ceedingly precious. Lastly comes an account of the pursuit 
of their mission by the Apostles, and of the arrangements 
made to continue their work. Here a curious list of apostolic 


* In the Reliquiae Juris Ecclesiastici Antiquissimae (Vienna). It is not 
to be confounded with a previous (anonymous) publication by Lagarde, 
the Didascalia Apostolorum Syriace, Lipsiae, 1854; this latter is an epitome 
(Lagarde thinks it the original) of the Apostolic Constitutions, books 
I.—VI., and similar in character to the Arabic Didascalia, and to the 
Ethiopic Didiskalia (edited and translated by T. P. Platt, 1834). 

+ It is unfortunately in a posthumous publication, for which the in- 
tended preface was never written. Bryennios, who otherwise seems to 
know everything, appears to be unacquainted with Cureton’s researches. 

t Cureton translates Malphonutho by Doctrine; with Pratten we prefer 
Teaching. It represents 4 3:3ax4 in Apoc. ii. 14, 15, 24. 

§ Pratten’s careless note, p. 36, should be corrected by Cureton, 
pp. 166-7. 
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names may be gathered, viz., James, Mark the Evangelist, 
Judas Thomas, Simon Cephas (who is said to have evange- 
lised Britain), John the Evangelist, Andrew, Luke the 
Apostle, Addaeus (i.e., Thaddaeus) the Apostle, “‘ one of the 
seventy-two Apostles.” Paul is twice mentioned, but 
without the title of Apostle; others are named as disciples 
of Apostles, the first among these being Timothy, Erastus, 
and Menaus. 

Is this the document to which the early notices allude? 
Its designation and its antiquity are so far in its favour. 
The title corresponds with the attestation of St. Athanasios 
(though by Ebediesu, and in a codex mentioned by Cure- 
ton, it is quoted as Canons of the Apostles.) A reference to 
subdeacons (Ord. 5) brings the period of the existing recen 
sion to the latter part of the third century* ; but there are 
indications of much earlier date. The name of Bishop 
does not occur ; but the office is described, under the desig- 
nation of Guide. The Canon of Scripture is thus given 
(Ord. 10): ‘The Apostles appointed that besides the 
Old Testament and the Prophets and the Gospel and the 
Acts of their own triumphs, nothing should be read on the 
pulpit in the church.” Here Old Testament means ex- 
clusively the Law ; just as New Testament, in the sequel to 
the Ordinances, means exclusively the Gospel. In that 
sequel, ‘‘ the Epistles of an Apostle” (specifying the writ- 
ings of James, Simon, John, Mark, Andrew, Luke, and 
Judas Thomas, but not mentioning Paul) are directed, on 
the authority of the Guides, to be “‘ received and read in the 
churches,” even as the “Acts, which Luke wrote, are 
read.” 

If now we take this book and compare it with the testi- 
mony of Eusebios, we can see that, whatever be its value 
in other respects, there is a clear principle which would 
lead him to class it with those writings which he desig- 
nates as spurious. That is a term which properly covers 


* In the East, St. Athanasios is the first to mention irodid«ovoa: ; but 
Eusebios chronicles their existence at Rome about A.D. 250, on the autho- 
rity of a letter of Pope Cornelius (E. H. vi. 43). 


29 
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books professing an authorship which does not belong to 
them. Now the Syriac Teaching claims to give a series 
of Ordinances on direct apostolic authority ; and this is a 
claim which Eusebios would assuredly reject, on perusing 
the treatise. And that he had perused it is a thing in 
itself highly probable, since he copied and translated from 
Syriac documents in the archives of Edessa both the 
account of the alleged correspondence between Abgar and 
Jesus, and the above-mentioned Teaching of Addaeus 
(E. H. i. 13). 

If, again, we consider the witness of the pseudo-Athana- 
sian Synopsis and of Anastasios, we shall be very much in- 
clined to say: Here is the writing of which they speak. 
They agree in placing the Teaching or Teachings of the 
Apostles among works of a certain class. Looking to the 
contents of this Syriac piece, it seems no way out of place 
among writings professing to give an account of the apos- 
tolic peregrinations. 

But if, on the other hand, we consult St. Athanasios 
himself, we find him including the Teaching called of the 
Apostles among authorised materials for the instruction of 
catechumens ; and this description corresponds neither with 
the original purpose nor with the conceivable uses of the 
Syriac Teaching. St. Athanasios is evidently not writing at 
random, The other books placed by him in the same class 
with the Teaching might well be employed in catechetical 
instruction on the conduct of life. We should certainly 
expect the Teaching itself to bear the same character. But 
the Ordinances of the Syriac piece are all ad clerum; they 
deal with ministerial duties and ministerial disqualifica- 
tions ; even the pseudo-history which accompanies them 
has the distinct design of exhibiting a charter of apostolic 
succession for clerical use. Again, it is difficult to suppose 
that St. Athanasios would be willing to commend for the 
instruction of neophytes a treatise dealing with Scripture 
as we have seen that the Syriac document deals; ignoring 
the writings of Paul, and admitting apocryphal Epistles to 
a level with the Acts. 
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We thus reach the position that while the Syriac Teach- 
ing may very probably,be the work alluded to by Eusebios, 
by the Synopsis, and fby Anastasios, it cannot reasonably 
be identified with the work to which St. Athanasios refers. 


II. 


In 1875 Philotheos Bryennios published his edition of 
the Two Epistles of St. Clement of Rome, from a Greek 
MS., No. 456 in the Library of the Convent of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Constantinople, belonging to the Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem, and hence called by him the Jerusalem Manu- 
script. Itisasmall octavo of 120 leaves (size, 19 by 15 
centimetres), written throughout in a contracted hand by a 
notary named Leon, and completed (with the exception of 
the last article) on Tuesday, 11th June, 1056. Included in it 
are eight distinct articles, or groups of articles ; (1) St. John 
Chrysostom’s Synopsis of the Old Testament ; imperfect, yet 
supplying the hitherto missing conclusion of the Prophets; 
(2) the Epistle of Barnabas, in full; (3) St. Clement’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians (the only perfect copy) followed 
by the short homily which is called the Second Epistle ; (4) 
the Hebrew and Greek titles of Old Testament books; (5) 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles; (6) the Epistle 
(spurious) of Mary of Cassobola to St. Ignatios; (7) twelve 
Epistles (spurious) of St. Ignatios; (8) an explanation of 
the genealogies of Joseph in Matthew and Luke. 

The appearance of Bryennios’ admirable edition of 
Clement at once excited a high degree of interest among 
European scholars. It was the sudden shining of a new 
and bright star in the East; and the gratitude of the 
learned world for the labours of the erudite Metropolitan 
of Serrae took the sincerest and most complimentary form, 
when the hope was expressed that he would make public 
the further contents of the Jerusalem Manuscript. This, 
having meantime been raised to the Metropolitan see of 
Nicomedia (where he sits on the throne of that other 
Eusebios, greater in ambition and in brilliancy, deeper also 

29—2 
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in heretical dye, than him of Caesarea), he has done. The 
entire contents of the volume (excepting only article 6) 
have now been edited. Its Ignatian readings were included 
in Funk’s Opera Patrum Apostolicorum, vol ii., 1881; all 
other various readings and additional pieces are furnished 
in the ample prolegomena and appendices accompanying 
the editio princeps of the Avday? trav tf’ atrocrodwv, 1883. 

If the edition of Clement awakened attention and curi- 
osity, the appearance of the Didaché has produced nothing 
short of a sensation.* Bryennios, who does not seem to 
have been alive to its character in 1875, is now fully im- 
pressed, after seven years’ close editorial study, with the 
extraordinary value of this treatise in its bearing upon 
Christian literature and history, on such points, for example, 
as the simplicity of worship, the position of the ministry 
and of the Scriptures. With regard to the critical study of 
the various works which may be ranked in the general class 
of quasi-Apostolic Constitutions, he surmises that it will 
roll the stream of Lethe over most of what has hitherto 
been written on this subject. His editing of the work has 
been executed with remarkable care,t and with a singu- 
larly rich apparatus both of patristic and of modern learn- 
ing. The judgments which may be formed by scholars on 
a critical examination of his document, Bryennios does not 
seek to anticipate ; but with a full and able hand he pours 
into his prolegomena and notes, written in smooth and ex- 
cellent Greek,t the main materials which must be employed 
in any such examination. 

* Two reprints of the Greek have been issued in the United States, one 
with a translation and preface by Hitchcock and Brown, the other with a 
version by Fitzgerald. Our home scholars have shown no such enterprise. 
There is also a translation by Starbuck in the Andover Review ; and another 
in the American Sunday School Times, 23rd April. This last is deservedly 
described as “more exact than any other now before the public.” We 
should have been glad to have seen it before issuing our own version. 

+ Except the one lapsus calami, p. 51, n. 1 (xe:porovhoare for rpoxepicacde). 
already observed by Canon Wordsworth (Guardian, 19th March), we have 
noted no sign of nodding. The freedom from misprints is such as to make 


one wish that the Constantinopolitan firm of Boutyra would open a London 
branch. 


t Not “modern Greek,”’ as Archdeacon Farrar loosely says (Contemporary 
and Ezpositor for May). 
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Before we proceed to a detailed account of the work, let 
us ask how far it fulfils the conditions of those patristic 
notices of the Teaching by which we have already tested the 
claim of the Syriac document. To begin with, the title of 
the Greek document does not exactly correspond with that 
given in any one of these notices. Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, is the scribe’s heading; Teaching of [the] Lord 
through the Twelve Apostles to the nations * is the title self- 
assumed by the document which he copies. Thus “ the 
Twelve’ must be regarded as an integral part of the title ; 
where this precision is not found, the actual name of the 
work is not given. We are so habituated to the limitation 
of the word Apostles to those appointed by Jesus Christ in 
person, that the omission of the defining words ‘‘ the 
Twelve” may seem to us a matter of no moment. But a 
glance at the Teaching reveals the force of the restricting 
numeral ; ‘‘ apostles’’ are freely mentioned in it, but they 
are the ordinary mission-agents of the Gospel; the Teach- 
ing claims for itself an authority anterior, even if not 
superior, to theirs. 

Here let us say, once for all, that in weighing this and 
other points we are placed at a disadvantage by being at the 
mercy of a single copyist. Leon, though his curst contrac- 
tionst entitle him to his self-inflicted appellation of “‘ sinner,” 
is a very workmanlike scribe; his mere incwriae are ex- 
tremely few ; probably only six in his whole transcript of 
the Teaching ; and where, in other pieces, he differs from 
rival copyists, he is far more often right than wrong, 
judging by the superior sense of his version. Indeed, if we 
have a complaint against him, it is that his text is even too 
good. We should have expected, nay, welcomed, more 
inequalities, more knotty places, more of the harsh signs of 
crabbed age in his document, than we actually find. Itisa 
relief to encounter a few verbal difficulties, where, as a rule, 
all is such plain perspicuous Greek. On the other hand, as 


* We are reminded of the direction to the eleven, Matthew xxviii. 19, 20, 
to go and make wdyra ra %vn disciples by baptism d:3dexKovres x.7.A. 

+See page of specimens of his handwriting in fac-simile at the end 
of Bryennios’ edition of Clement. 
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this is the only text we have, and one that has evidently 
been prepared with much care, we are bound, even in sus- 
picious cases, to adhere to it wherever it is capable of 
yielding a meaning, for, in truth, we have little more than 
mother wit to check it by.* 

Let us proceed to try our witnesses. Might Eusebios 
have had this work in view when he classed the Teachings 
of the Apostles among spurious books? It is most unlikely. 
On the part of the work before us there is not the shadow of 
a claim to the dignity of apostolic authorship. The claim it 
makes is to convey the subject matter of the Apostles’ 
teaching, or rather of their presentation of the Lord’s teach- 
ing, but not as under their hands or from their mouths. A 
book of this kind may err; but unless its error involve the 
deliberate assertion of a new Gospel, “‘ spurious ”’ is not the 
head under which a careful writer like Eusebios would 
naturally classify it.t And with the testimony of Eusebios 
goes that of Nicephoros Callistos. 

Nor, again, does the work class well with those which 
compose the shady list presented in the pseudo-Athanasian 
Synopsis. These are all romances, pseudo-history with a 
pious design, as far removed as possible in structure and in 
character from the strain and substance of the Teaching. 
The same may be said of the collocation indicated by 
Anastasios. 

When we come to Nicephoros of Constantinople, we get 
an indication of the size of the work, of which Bryennios is 
disposed to make some use. The Teaching known to Nice- 
phoros was a treatise of 200 lines. Now the Teaching in 

*Bryennios has given us in foot-notes the exact state of the MS. 
wherever he alters the text. We wish he had reversed the process, reserv- 
ing all emendations for the foot of the page. His changes, though very 
sparing, are not always necessary. Thus, following the lead of the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, he alters to “ fleshly and worldly lusts” because “ fleshly 
and bodily” is tautological. Not wholly so, perhaps; for 1 John, ii. 16 
may help us to an available distinction. Nor is the emendation a happy 
one, for xooyinds in the Teaching is not used in a moral sense. 

+ Harnack does not question that Eusebios refers tothe Greek document ; 


nevertheless, he says of it that it is “ein Apokryphum, aber ein Falsum 
darf man sie nicht nennen.”—Theol. Lt. Zg. 9th Feb., 1884, p. 52. 
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the Jerusalem Manuscript occupies about 203 lines. But 
this measurement, so far from favouring the identity of the 
two, is an argument against it. Nicephoros fixes the com- 
bined length of the two Epistles of Clement at 2,600 lines ; 
they occupy in the Jerusalem Manuscript 1,120 lines.* 
What then, on this calculation, should be the length, in the 
Jerusalem Manuscript, of Nicephoros’ 200-line tractate? 
Not 203, but only some 86 lines. This would imply a very 
much shorter document than either the Greek or the 
Syriac Teaching. To suit the requirements of our Greek 
document the estimate in Nicephoros’ stichometry would 
have to be increased to 455 lines, instead of 200. 

On the other hand, the place which St. Athanasios assigns 
to the Teaching, while quite unsuitable, as we have seen, 
to the Syriac work, exactly fits the Greek document. It is 
precisely a book for those just coming to Christianity and 
desiring elementary catechetical instruction.t Moreover 
the relation which it bears to some of its companions in St. 
Athanasios’s list, e.g., Ecclesiasticus and the Shepherd, is one 
of real kinship, both as regards the distinctive purpose of 
its opening sections, and the ethical tone of the whole. 
Add to this that we may almost certainly say that St. 
Athanasios borrows from the Teaching. For he uses (on 
Matt. vii. 15) the remarkable word ypioréuzropos,t or Christ- 
monger, and in a connection which closely recalls the 
prudent directions of the Teaching about knowing false 
prophets by their works and ways. 

Bryennios, however, points to an earlier and more weighty 
citation of the Teaching than this. He affirms that Clement 
of Alexandria (d. 220) ‘‘ reckons this book among the Holy 
Scriptures, and plainly thus exhalts its authority.” The 
reference is to Strom. i. 20, where Clement is speaking of 

* See Bryennios’ Clement, p. 142, n. 4. 

+ Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386) advises catechumens not to read apocryphal 
writings (Catech. iv.), a proof that they were in vogue. 

t Subsequently to St. Athanasios it is found in pseudo-Ignatius (ad 
Magnes, c. 9; ad Trall, c.6). It is desirable to note that it occurs in the 
later part of the Teaching (c. xii.); for Hilgenfeld thinks that only the 


earlier part could have been described by St. Athanasios as meant for 
catechumens (Zeitschr. f. w. Th. 1884, iii. 370). 
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the philosophic Christian who imports into his system ideas 
appropriated from the false teachings of heathen sages. 
“This man,” he says, “is called thief by the Scripture, at 
least it says (dyot yodv*) ‘ Son, become not a liar, for lying 
leads the way towards theft.’” Here is no avowed citation 
of the Teaching, but a memoriter quotation of a saying which, 
occurring in the Teaching, occurs also in another work, the 
Epitome of Rules, of which more anon. Clement does not 
give the saying in the exact words of either work, but he 
comes slightly nearer to the Epitome form than to that of 
the Teaching. That he deliberately assigns to either one or 
other the authority of Holy Scripture is an unwarrantable 
inference from his language. Rather should we conclude 
that the saying had come to his mind with a general im- 
pression that he had read it somewhere in Scripture; it 
seems, in fact, to be based on Prov. xxx. 6—9, a passage 
the strain of which suits Clement’s curious application 
of the words he quotes (viz., that dabblers in false, 7.e., 
heathen philosophy, are plagiarists to boot) far better than 
does the context either of Epitome or Teaching.t 

All then that we can say about the correspondence of the 
Greek Teaching with the patristic notices of a work bearing 
a similar but defective title, is simply this. A prima facie 
probability allows us to believe that through the discovery 
of Bryennios we have in our hands the work characterised 
by St. Athanasios. But there is absolutely no proof of the 
fact. What St. Athanasios knew as the Teaching of the 
Apostles may have been something much shorter than the 
newly-discovered Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, some- 
thing answering to the measurement of Nicephoros.t 

* By gnot Clement of Alexandria sometimes means “it is said’”’; but we 
may allow the meaning here to be as above. 

+ Eusebios gives a list (E.H. vi. 13) of disputed Scriptures quoted by 
Clement in the Stromateis. He does not mention the Teaching ; yet he can 
hardly have overlooked the citation discussed above, for he expressly refers 
to what immediately follows it. This is a fact of weight. It shows at any 
rate that Eusebios did not recognise, in the Teaching which he knew, the 
source of Clement’s quotation. 


t In pseudo-Cyprian De Aleatoribus there is a quotation from Doctrinae 
Apostolorum, which corresponds to nothing either in the Syriac or the Greek 
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Bryennios has not even attempted to demonstrate that 
the treatise he has discovered is a treatise alluded to by any 
ancient writer. He has simply taken this for granted. He 
has taken for granted that all allusions to a A:éay7 or 
A:édaya/ are allusions to the newly-found book; though (1) 
the book is not cited with its proper title in any ancient 
author; (2) there is no description of its contents available 
for its identification; (3) nor any indisputable quotation 
from it. 


III. 


Slight as is the external attestation to the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, its intrinsic value and interest are superla- 
tively great. To a certain extent it at once authenticates 
itself, and did the whole treatise bear the stamp of certain 
parts, we should pronounce it one of the oldest of Christian 
writings. But, though it has been carefully worked over by 
a compiler of strong individuality, it reveals traces of its 
heterogeneous origin. Bryennios directs us to find its date 
between the years 120 and 160 A.D. We think the former 
year too late for some of its contents, the latter too early, 
if not for the general form of the whole, at any rate for 
some points in the existing recension. 

The structure of the work is simple enough ; it falls into 
four main sections, of which the first three deal respectively 
with Character, Churchmanship, and the Hierarchy, while 
the fourth isan Appendix, presenting an important accession 
to the Hierarchy section, and adding the Kyriophany. On 
a first perusal, the little work seemed at once familiar and 
unfamiliar. It was like viewing the picture, taken in his 
early prime, of a friend whom we had only known in very 
advanced life. The Teaching is manifestly the original of 
bk. vii., chaps. 1—32, of the Apostolic Constitutions, chapters 
which present the identical matter and the identical ar- 
rangement, point for point, of the Teaching, but with ex- 
Teaching. Hilgenfeld thinks it sufficiently like a passage in the Greek 


Teaching, chap. xv., to suggest the hypothesis of another recension of this 
work. 
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cisions, variations, and additions of the fourth century. 
These variations we shall not pursue, as our concern is 
rather with the antecedents and contemporaries than with 
the spurious reproduction of the work.* 

For the first two sections a plain hint (almost a digest in 
miniature) is supplied in Peter’s third Pentecostal speech 
(Acts ii. 40—42) : “‘ Be ye saved from this crooked + genera- 
tion. Then they that received his word were baptized. . . . 
And they were steadfastly adhering 79 d:day9 tev drooTédwy 
kal TH Kowwvia, TH KrXdoe. TOD apTov Kal Tais Tpocevyais.” 
Assuredly here is the germ of the work ; here is the outline 
which has been filled up and added to. 


CHARACTER. 


In the working out of the scheme, the Character-section 
(Two Ways), which fills chapters i—v., bulks more largely 
than any of the others, in accordance with the author's 
strong ethical motive. It is also more composite, and 
exhibits more clearly the rings of its growth. 

The Two Ways, or norm of conduct, is evidently a 
piece of very early and not improbably of pre-Christian 
origin. The antithesis, of which it is an expansion, is found 
verbally in Jerem. xxi. 8; and, with a more distinctly 
moral application, in Deut. xxx. 15—20. Innumerable are 
the references to this antithesis, both in canonical and 
extra-canonical writings. But the first systematic working 
out of the moral contrast is the ‘‘ Testament of Aser, con- 
cerning Two Faces of Badness and Virtue,” in the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, apparently a pre-Christian 
work which has been retouched from an early Christian 
standpoint.t Here, however, the odo) dvo “ which God 

* Bryennios has shown that not only is book vii., 1—32, a reproduction 
of the Teaching, but the other books, both earlier and later, betray an 
acquaintance with its language. The New York Independent of 1st May 
mentions an article by Prof. J. C. Long in the National Baptist which 


reverses the position, making the Teaching “as late as or later than” 
the Apostolic Constitutions. 

+ Barnabas uses the same term (crookedness) of the Way of Death. 

We hold in the main with Grabe, though considering the work, as we 
have it, not so much interpolated as rewritten, perhaps on an Aramaic 
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has given to the sons of men” are subjective tendencies ; 
the good man follows the direction of righteous principle, 
rejecting the evil mind within him*; the bad man tries to 
act on two sets of principles, and thus becomes “ two- 
faced.” There are traces of this also in the Teaching, 
which is particularly rich in such terms as two-minded, two- 
tongued, double-heartedness, and the like.t 

Now there seem to have been other pieces, which are lost, 
exhibiting the Two Ways as outward lines of conduct, 
good and bad, and we can trace in the Teaching the blend- 
ing of two such pieces. One of these is embedded in a 
work first printed by J. W. Bickell, in 1843, and subse- 
quently edited by Lagarde, 1556, and by Hilgenfeld, 1866, 
from whom Bryennios reprints it in his prolegomena for 
purposes of comparison. The other is the Appendix to the 
Epistle of Barnabas. 

Of the former piece there exists but one complete MS. (at 
Vienna) with the title Constitutions through Clement and 
Canons Ecclesiastical of the Holy Apostles.§ Apparently it 
is, as Hilgenfeld conjectures, the treatise referred to by 
Rufinus (after Jerome) under the double title Duae Viae or 
Judicium Petri, titles which answer respectively to two 
distinct parts of the work.|| Under the title Epitome of Rules 
basis. For the opposite view (viz., that it was originally the work of a 
Jewish Christian), and for the literature of the subject, see Sinker’s admir- 
able edition, 1869, with Appendix, 1879. See also Sinker’s translation, in 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. xxii., 1871. The Muggletonians, on 
their Prophet’s authority, accept the Testaments as the actual writing of the 
Patriarchs, and as one of the most valuable books in the Canon of Scripture. 

* This is the essence of the Muggletonian ethical doctrine of salvation ; 
Faith being the stable principle, as opposed to Reason, the shifting 
principle. . 

+ So too the Epitome, and, in a less degree, the Barnabas-appendix. 

tT Geschichte des Kirchenrechts, vol. i., pp. 107—132. 

§ There is an Arabic and an Ethiopic translation, under the title Canons 
of the Apostolic Fathers. The Ethiopic text was published by Ludolf as 
early as 1691 (with a Latin version) in his Ad Hist. Aeth. Comment. The 


Arabic text, described by Grabe in 1711, has not been edited, so far as 
we know. 


|| Of these parts, the latter is similar in aim to the Hierarchy section of 
the Teaching, but it exhibits a much more matured hierarchy; bishop, 
presbyter, reader, deacon. 
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of the Holy Apostles, an Ottobonian MS. presents us with 
the first part only (Duae Viae) ; corroborating the view of 
the Character section as an independent document, a manual 
of religious ethics, lost in its original form, yet still circu- 
lating sometimes separately, sometimes in conjunction with 
other matter.* 

Bryennios treats the Epitome as borrowed from the Teach- 
ing ; but here we cannot followhim. The resemblances are 
so close that it is clear there has been copying; and the 
Epitome is the later document. Yet we do not think the 
Epitomiser had the Teaching before him, for the following 
reasons: 1. There is nothing in the Teaching which ex- 
plains its own phrase “ through the Twelve Apostles.” Now 
the Epitome sets out with an enumeration of twelve names 
(they are not called Apostles), “John and Matthew and 
Peter and Andrew and Philip and Simon and James and 
Nathanael and Thomas and Cephas and Bartholomew and 
Judas of James.”’+ They are made interlocutors in a sort of 
dramatic dialogue, in which they give utterance to the 


several points of the instruction. We think the compiler of 
the Teaching must have seen the Two Ways presented 
in this form.t 2. There are traces of this dialogue arrange- 
ment still extant in the Teaching ; witness the six-times 
repeated ‘‘ My child.” The interlocutors begin thus in the 
Vienna MS.; in the Teaching this phrase looks like an un- 
removed excrescence on the assimilated matter. 3. If the 


* The Epitome, at the beginning, recites the establishment of the full 
hierarchy, so that it is not the lost original. 

+ Who were the Twelve Apostles? Donaldson (Jashar, 1854, and 
Christian Orthodory, 1857) has shown the difficulty of gathering an 
accurate list, even from the New Testament. We have sometimes thought 
the variations in early writers explicable on the hypothesis of a filling up 
of the apostolic college, so long as witnesses to the fact of the Resurrection 
survived ; compare the case of the election of Matthias. 

tT In the Epitome John leads off, at the request of the rest ; in the Hier- 
archy-section, appended in the Vienna MS., Peter leads off, on a similar 
request. This, as Hilgenfeld well says, may explain the second title 
Judicium Petri. 

§ The Epitomiser has removed it, perhaps thinking it unsuitable from 
Apostle to Apostle; but originally it may have been the address of the 
apostolic speaker to the catechumen. 
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Epitomiser had the Teaching before him, it is difficult to see 
why he should have forborne to quote anything from the 
most important passages in its first chapter, and should 
have left the fifth chapter (Way of Death) wholly un- 
touched. 4. Even in Chaps. ii., iii., iv. of the Teaching, 
where the coincidences with the Epitome are close and 
verbal, the following special vices are enumerated, of which 
the Epitome is silent: stealing, magical practices, lust of 
another's goods,* sodomy, forswearing, neglect of the re- 
ligious education of ehildren, ill-usage of slaves, disobedi- 
ence to masters, and going to prayer with an evil con- 
science. How can we explain such omissions as the action 
of a copyist? 5. The Teaching does not appear to be the 
original norm, inasmuch as (differing from the Epitome and 
Barnabas-appendix) it excludes al] reference to diabolical 
influence, a very remarkable omission, showing strong indi- 
viduality, and corresponding with the total absence of angels 
from the Kyriophany. Now it must be owned that the 
presence of Satan is very characteristic of early Christian 
and late Jewish documents ; and we see here an indication 
that the Epitomiser had access to an older form of the 
Two Ways than that given in the Teaching. 

We come now to the Barnabas-appendix. From Barna- 
bas proper, there is one manifest plagiarism in the Epitome ; 
the opening salutation of the Epitome is taken verbatim 
from the opening words of the Epistle. The Epistle then 
is older than the Epitome, and a fortiori older than the 
‘Teaching form of the Two Ways. But we must distin- 
guish carefully between the Barnabas-Epistle itself and the 
Barnabas-appendix on the Two Ways. Of this latter 
the old Latin version of Barnabast knows nothing; but has 
Explicit Epistola Barnabae at the close of Chap. xvii., 
which it winds up with a doxology not found in the 
existing Greek. In our present Greek copies it occurs as 


* Certainly there are indirect allusions to these three; which makes the 
direct exclusion of them inexplicable. Barnabas-appendix also omits 
all the above vices except the third and fourth. The Ethiopic text 
contains the first four. 

+ In the Codex Corbeiensis, now at St. Petersburg. 
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Chaps. xviii.—xx. of Barnabas, introduced by the significant 
words “Let us pass to another gnosis and teaching 
(Seax7).” 

In the Barnabas-appendix there is evidence of a special 
adaptation of the phraseology of a common document to 
the mystical point of view of the Barnabas gnosis. The 
Two Ways are characteristically presented not as ways 
of good and evil (as in Aser’s Testament), nor of life and 
death (as in the Epitome and Teaching), but of light and 
darkness ;* and we read of “the gnosis given to us”’ for 
walking in the way of light. The practical precepts are 
here culled in very little consecutive order, seemingly as 
memory suggested them; they consist almost entirely of 
a cento of prohibitions. One is repeated (‘‘ Thou shalt not 
take evil counsel against thy neighbour’’). The Barnabas- 
appendix is certainly the rudest of the three documents, but 
with the rudeness of the unskilled compiler. In fact it 
is a jumble, suggesting no clue to its own arrangement. 
It might almost be explained on the hypothesis of memo- 
riter borrowing from the Teaching. 

The Shepherd, anciently ascribed to one Hermas, is 
reckoned by Bryennios, along with Barnabas, among the 
sources of the Teaching ; and here we agree with him. The 
Shepherd has very distinct opinions on the subject of alms- 
giving and of paying prophets. It says (Com. 2): 

To all who are in want, give simply, not doubting to whom thou 
mightst give, or to whom thou mightst not give; give to all, for unto all 
God wills that gifts be made of his own free-gifts. They therefore who 
take, shall render account to God wherefore they took and for what; for 
they that being afflicted take shall not be judged; but they that in 
hypocrisy take shall stand trial. He, then, that giveth is guiltless; for as 
he took from the Lord to fulfil the ministry, he fulfilled it simply, no way 
discriminating to whom he might give or might not give. This ministry, 
then, simply fulfilled, was made glorious with God. He therefore, thus 
simply ministering, shall live unto God. 


This is indiscriminate almsgiving ; but the Teaching, in a 


* Yet “death’s way” is incidentally mentioned, and “the way of the 
black one” is called “an eternal way of death with torment ;” expressions 
which show the half-digested manner in which the Barnabas-appendix deals 
with its material. 
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passage to which the Epitome has no parallel, is much more 
explicit in its cautions both to giver and taker. 


He [that taketh], having no need, shall stand trial, why he took and 
for what, and being put in distress, he shall be examined about the things 
which he practised, and shall not come forth thence until he give back the 
last farthing. 


Here is a distinctly human, whereas the Shepherd contem- 
plates only a divine judgment. The giver, too, is warned in 
the remarkable saying, quoted as of Scriptural authority: 
“Tt hath been said: ‘ Let thine almsgiving sweat into thine 
hands until thou know to whom thou givest.’ ”’* 

So, again, the Shepherd (Com. 11) is strongly against any 
stated maintenance for the prophets; they are to subsist 
on charity. The Teaching traverses this position in its 
Hierarchy-section. Charity is to be only a temporary 
expedient, to meet the case of the destitute and the tra- 
veller; every Christian must work; and the working 
prophet, the teacher who settles in a given place, is to have 
his regular maintenance of first fruits. In both passages 
we give priority to the Shepherd ; the Didachographer, with 
his shrewd sense, is the corrector. 

Accordingly, we stratify thus the Character section of the 
Teaching. First comes the Two Ways antithesis, in its 
simplest form, as in the Epitome; on the one hand, the 
two-fold positive precept, Love God and thy neighbour, 
this being the finger-post of the Way of Life; on the other 
hand, a negative rendering of the golden rule, Do not to 
another what thou wouldst not wish for thyself, this being 
the finger-post of the Way of Death. Secondly comes, 
from the Sermon on the Mount, and from the Shepherd as 
corrected, a commentary on the Way of Life. Thirdly, 
the parallel with the Epitome is resumed, in the words 
“ Now a second commandment of the teaching;” and it is 
remarkable that what the Epitome gives as its expanded 
comment on the negative precept, is here presented as an 

* This has been rendered as if it were “ Let thine alms drop from thine 


hands, so long as thou knowest,” &c. In either case it is a caution against 
indiscriminate giving. 
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alternative version of the Way of Life*. Fourthly, yet 
another passage of comment on the Way of Life is given, 
containing the rules about education and slaves, &c., 
unknown to the Epitome; at the close is a marked sign 
of late workmanship, é¢v éx«Anoia for “in church.” 
Lastly, comes an account of the Way of Death, the 
prototype of that in the Barnabas-appendix, unless we 
prefer to consider it derived by both Teaching and Appendix 
from a common document.t 


CHURCHMANSHIP. 


We pass from the Character section to the Churchman- 
ship section. We shall consider it in two divisions—(1) the 
Eucharistic Prayers ; (2) the other ordinances. 

1. The Prayers it may be well to set out in full. This 
is the thankoffering concerning the cup : 


We offer thee thanks, our Father, for the holy vine of David thy 
servant, whereof thou gavest us knowledge through Jesus thy servant; to 
thee the glory unto the ages. 


And this, concerning the bread («Adoya) : 


We offer thee thanks, our Father, for the life and knowledge whereof 
thou gavest us knowledge through Jesus thy servant ; to thee the glory unto 
the ages. 

Like as this broken piece had been scattered upon the hills, and being 
brought together became one, so let thy Church be brought together from 
the ends of the earth into thy kingdom; for thine is the glory and the 
power through Jesus Christ unto the ages. 


Lastly, after the sufficing (€uaAncOjvar) : 


We offer thee thanks, Holy Father, for thy holy name, where thou 
didst tabernacle in our hearts, and for the knowledge, and faith, and 


* The Epitome is clearly right, and gives the older setting ; this is 
properly an exposition of the Way of Death. 

+ Simply by a careful comparison of the data furnished in the Epitome, 
the Barnabas Appendix, and the Apost. Const., Krawutsky was able, in 
1882, to reconstruct the Two Ways document in a form which, so far as it 
goes, comes surprisingly clese to that which it actually takes in the 
Teaching. See the Tibingen Theol. Quartalschrift, 1882, pt. 3. Harnack is 
right to claim this as a triumph of critical sagacity ; we need not say that 
it bears out our view of the Teaching as a compilation. The second and 
fourth sections of the Two Ways, not being in the Epitome, are absent also 
from Krawutsky’s able reconstruction. 
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immortality whereof thou gavest us knowledge through Jesus thy servant ; 
to thee the glory unto the ages. 

Thou, Sovereign almighty, createdst all things for thy name’s sake, 
food and drink thou gavest unto men for enjoyment that they might offer 
thee thanks, and unto us thou freely gavest spiritual food and drink, and 
life eternal through thy servant. Before all things we offer thee thanks 
that mighty art thou ; [to thee] the glory unto the ages. 

Remember, Lord, thy Church, to deliver it from all evil and to perfect 
it in thy love; and bring it together from the four winds, the sanctified 
unto thy kingdom, which thou preparedst for it, for thine is the power and 
the glory unto the ages. 

Come grace, and pass this world away. 

Hos anna to the God of David. 


If any is holy let him come; if any is not, let him repent; maranatha. 
Amen, 


Either we have here the most audacious of forgeries, or 
else a perfectly unique fragment of the earliest Christian 
antiquity. For forgery there is no discernible motive. 
These Prayers are certainly not invented in support of the 
Kyriology of the remainder of the document ; they stand 
apart in their naked Ebionism. Neither were they con- 
structed in favour of the eucharistic doctrine which appears 
in Chaps. xiii. and xiv., for of this they breathe no 
whisper. The only points of possible suspicion about their 
language occur in the third and largest of them. 

The expression, there, respecting the gift of “ spiritual 
food and drink and life eternal” is found also in the 
Epitome. We may explain this as an interpolation in the 
Prayer ; or as a quotation on the part of the Epitome, and 
thus a confirmation of the age of the Prayers. In some 
respects it would be convenient to dismiss the phrase as an 
interpolation, for the order of participation which it implies 
is not that indicated in the arrangement of the Prayers. 
But this arrangement is in other respects untenable; the 
Prayer in question, although given to be used after partici- 
pation, closes with an invitation and prohibition which pre- 
suppose that participation is not yet begun. Indeed we are 
disposed to think that the Didachographer has arranged 
these Prayers simply according to size, and that this 
explains the inversion of the cup and the bread in the order 
of celebration. If this inversion belonged to the structure 

30 
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of the Prayers, we might be tempted to discuss the question 
of its relation to the order of the Paschal rite, and to the 
Codex Bezae version of St. Luke’s account of the Last 
Supper.* But seeing that the compiler has demonstrably 
misplaced the third Prayer, there is nothing unreasonable 
in the conjecture that he has misplaced the others also. 
Besides this probable quotation from the Epitome, there 
is, in the third Prayer, a possible allusion to St. John’s 
Gospel. Bryennios has noted that the invocation ‘“ Holy 
Father” occurs in John xvii. 11. But a stronger coinci- 
dence exists between ‘‘thy holy name, where thou didst 
tabernacle (xatecxyjvwcas) in our hearts,” and ‘‘ the word 
.. . did tabernacle (€oxjvwcev) in us” of John i. 14; and 
if this be a quotation, it is remarkable as suggesting a 
distinctly Ebionite interpretation of the Gospel phrase.t 
For what use are these Prayers viewed by the compiler 
as designed? Are they liturgical, in the sense of being 
intended for recitation by a celebrant of the eucharistic 
rite? On the contrary, they are presented as devotions for 
the faithful (probably moulded on a pre-Christian norm, 
derived from words of blessing in use at Passover feasts), 
the liturgia proper being entrusted to “‘ the prophets” (ef. 
Chaps. x., xiii.—xv.), who are the “‘ high priests’ to perform 
the “ sacrifice.” Certainly there is nothing in them which 
suggests, even in germ, an act of consecration, or corres- 
ponds in any way to the contents of the simplest of the ex- 
tant liturgies. They exhibit strong Hebraistic peculiarities. 
As in the Lord’s Prayer (which is given with a doxology as 
the norm of Christian devotion), the object of worship is 
“our Father,” ‘‘holy Father.” Jesus is four times 
mentioned, thrice as the “servant” (ais) of God, once 
as “‘Christ”’; in this last instance only, glory is ascribed 
to God through him. The description of ‘‘ the holy vine 
of David thy servant, whereof thou gavest us knowledge 


* The resort to Codex Bezae would suggest Western influence ; Harnack 
will not admit the possibility of a Western origin of the Teaching. 

+ The rendering “in us” (instead of the usual “among us”) in John 
i. 14, is not adopted, so far as we know, by any English translator of the 
New Testament 
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through Jesus thy servant,” is totally opposed to any 
identification of the cup with ‘‘a communion of the 
blood of Christ,” as in St. Paul.* The bread repre- 
sents, not the broken body of Christ, but the hope of 
unity for the scattered Church of God. No doubt, in 
St. Paul’s phraseology, the Church is ‘‘ the body of Christ,” 
but the Prayer contains no hint of the Lord’s body, 
even in this secondary sense. The third Prayer ad- 
dresses the Hos annat+ to the God of David, an expression 
which Bryennios treats as a scribe’s error, yet it seems 
characteristic. 

2. Rules about other ordinances (chaps. vi.-viii., xiv.) ex- 
hibit Jewish influence. The distinction of clean and unclean 
meats is not expressly mentioned, but in the caution about 
eating it is implied, and is directed to be observed as far as 
practicable, while the use of meats profaned by idol-sacrifice 
is strongly condemned. There is no absolute antagonism 
here to the permissions of St. Paul, but the point of view 
is much more rigid than his. The duty of giving first- 
fruits is insisted on, though there is no mention of tithe. 
On the other hand, the Jews are referred to as ‘“‘ the 


*Does not the vine, like the bread, represent the Church? And is not 
“vine of David” the suggestion of a parallel between the kingdom that 
was, with David at its head, under God, and the kingdom to be, with 
Jesus at its head, under God? In Epiphanios (Haer. xlv. 4), we are told 
that “the Apostles say in the so-called Constitution (8:dragis) that ‘God’s 
planting and vineyard is the Catholic Church.’” This saying is nowhere 
found in the Apost. Const. 

+ The word is divided és ayvd, the same division being found in some 
MSS. of the Gospels. It seems to point to a false etymology. We have 
long thought that the explanations of Hosanna in early Christian writers 
were dependent on various misconstructions of the Hebrew. When, e.g., 
Clement of Alexandria (Paed. i. 5), quoted by Bryennios, gives gas nal ddfa 
«al alvos ped’ ixernplas as the force of dcavvd, it is difficult to avoid the 
suspicion that he has ¢@s alves in his mind, as a pseudo-etymon. This is 
mad enough as a piece of etymology, but not madder than many similar 
tours de force; not nearly so mad as the Barnabas explication (c. ix.) of the 
eighteen (:4) and three hundred (7) circumcised men of Abraham’s 
household as prefiguring Jesus and the cross. In the third Prayer of the 
Teaching the Hos anna immediately follows the aspiration ‘Come grace,” 
&c. Hence we have been led to guess that és dvvd may in this case have 
been derived from 5fT WITT “ speed grace.” 


30—2 
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hypocrites,” and their special fasting days (Monday and 
Thursday) and modes of prayer are to be shunned. 

Fast is, however, to be kept on Wednesday and Friday ; 
almsgiving is a ransom for sins. The Lord’s Prayer is to 
be recited thrice a day. The Eucharist is to be celebrated 
each Lord's Day, and is to be preceded by confession of 
transgressions “in church.” When the Didachographer 
says (chap. iv.) “‘ thou shalt not approach éml tiv mpocevynp 
cov in an evil conscience,” it may be doubtful whether 
he means “‘ to thy praying-place,” or ‘‘ to thy prayer,’’ but 
probably the former. The word is not used again. 

In tke regulations respecting Baptism (which is, of course, 
presented as an indispensable qualification for partici- 
pating in the Eucharist) a change of person from plural 
to singular is indicative of an accretion of subsequent modifi- 
cations upon the primary injunction to immerse in “ living” 
i.e., in running water. This rule is pronounced not indis- 
pensable in either of its parts. Running water is not essen- 
tial, if it cannot conveniently be had.* Moreover, warm 
water is allowable in the absence of cold; a provision which 
probably refers to Baptism in a public or private bath.t It 
can hardly refer to hot springs, as these would come under 
the head of running water. Most remarkable is the con- 
cession that trine effusion on the head is valid, where 
there is deficiency of water. Bryennios would restrict this 
to an occasion of necessity, such as clinical Baptism “ in 
periculo mortis ;"” but this is not the case contemplated. It 
would seem that we must revise the accepted account of 
the late origin of Baptism by mere effusion. Robert Robin- 
son (p. 109) thinks he has proved that ‘‘ the baptism of 
pouring, a mere vulgar errour, may rank with the white 


* Yet the Catholic tradition in favour of running water is so strong that, 
even in ordinary Baptism by sprinkling, the water must not simply be 
dropped upon the face, the drops must actually flow. 

+ Robert Robinson thinks that, while heathen baths were inadmissible 
as places for Baptism, owing to the idolatrous emblems, the baths of the 
Jews (and later of the Muhammadans) were used for this purpose. He 
says that “Christians who lived among the Moors were some of the last 
who erected baptisteries.” (Hist. of Baptism, p. 64.) 
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pigeon of Ravenna.” He explains even the frequent repre- 
sentation in early art, of the pouring of water on to the head 
of a person standing up to the waist ina stream, as a purely 
symbolical expedient of the artist, who of course could not 
draw a picture of a man wholly submerged. ‘‘ What could 
he mean, except that to baptize was to wet all over, to 
cover the whole man with water?” And it is certain that 
no ecclesiastical decision in favour of the validity of 
baptism by mere effusion has been produced, prior to that 
of Pope Stephen III., a.p. 754, in response to the questions 
of monks in Brittany. Is the permission of a practice after- 
wards legitimised in the West* a misleading coincidence, 
or shall we add it to the other faint indications of Western 
influence in the Teaching? It will be observed that the 
Teaching, though twice giving the full formula, as in 
Matt. xxviii. 19, also mentions (chap. ix.) Baptism eis 
dvowa Kupiov. Now the only MSS. which in Acts x. 48 refer 
to Baptism év 7@ dvoyats tod Kvupiov are apparently 
Western (H, L, P.) + 

The qualifications for Baptism are almost purely ethical, 
the preliminary instruction being in no way dogmatic, and 
no express stipulation being made as to the profession of a 
Creed by the neophyte. This must not be pressed too far ; 
no doubt a general agreement with the prevailing standard 
of Christian opinion is presupposed. But the important 
thing is to observe that the acceptance of an ideal of Chris- 
tian conduct forms the real test of admission to the 
Church ; while, as we shall see immediately, the presence 
of a genuine Christian character is the express criterion of 
the validity of the ministry. 


HIERARCHY. 


The language of the Teaching respecting Church-officers 
has already raised a conflict of opinions as to its precise 


* To this day the Eastern Church does not recognise the validity of 
Baptism without immersion. 

+ The reading is adopted in our A. V., but rejected by R.V. in favour of 
“in the name of Jesus Christ.” We shall see, however, that Kuplov and 
zov Kuplov are not the same thing. 
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significance*. It does not seem to us that the non- 
sacerdotal and non-hierarchical interpretation of chaps. xi. 
and xiii.—xv. can be sustained. A primary order of minis- 
ters is first described, under the designation of apostles and 
prophets (cf. Eph. ii. 20, and especially Eph. iii. 5). They 
are apostles, as having a travelling mission ¢ ; prophets, as 
belonging to a class of men who “ speak in the spirit,” and 
approved among such as men of faithful life and unselfish 
disinterestedness. The implication that there are Chris- 
tians, speaking in the spirit, but, by reason of their selfish 
character, not entitled to rank as prophets, is very curious.§ 
Here, as elsewhere, the Teaching diverges from the Shep- 
herd, who will not allow any but the disinterested prophet 
to be pneumatophoros. Perhaps the same tendency which 
leads the Didachographer to exclude the hypothesis of 
diabolical influence makes him forbear to distinguish 
between spirit and spirit. His ideal of the ethical require- 
ments for a valid ministry is characteristic and sound. 
He would scarcely allow, with the twenty-sixth Anglican 
article, that Christians may resort to the ministry of evil 
men, “both in hearing the word of God, and in receiving 
of the Sacraments.” 

But even for the Church-teacher, no special dogmatic 
qualification is demanded. His teaching must fully endorse 
the rule of conduct and the simple ritual laid down for the 
general body of Christians; yet he has a large liberty in 
two important respects. He is not restricted to given forms 


* Chap. xii. does not refer to the ministry, but to Christians in general. 
The word rapdédi0s “ on the road” (used classically of windows look- 
ing upon the road) can hardly define a professional itinerant. 

+ A warm ‘controversy on the subject has been going on in the columns 
of the Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette, Dean Reichel holding, with the Presby- 
terians, that the Teaching discredits High Church notions of Episcopacy. 

t Note the arderodo: éxxAnoiay in 2 Cor. viii. 23; also the mention of 
Andronicus and Junias or Junia as distinguished é rots dmoordaAus. 
Rom, xvi. 7. 

§ The phrase is év wvedpar:, but it will not do to translate “in 
aspirit.” There is no doctrine in the Teaching of spirits, good and bad; 
nothing like the “ believe not every spirit, but try the spirits if they be of 
God,” in 1 Jo. iv. 1. 
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in celebrating the Eucharist.* And, though he may not 
contravene the ethical teaching of the Two Ways, or 
the ordinances of churchmanship, he may develop them, 
for ‘if one teach to increase righteousness and knowledge 
(gnosis) of the Lord, receive ye him as the Lord.” Nay 
more, when the prophet, the minister of tried character, 
speaks in the spirit, it is the unpardonable sin to submit his 
utterance to test or criticism. 

We must here advert to two very puzzling points in the 
Didachographer’s description of the true prophet. ‘No 
prophet, o Ai{wv a table in the spirit, will eat of it, 
unless indeed he is a false prophet.” The text is not 
Greek. Bryennios corrects to opifwv, translates “‘ order- 
ing a table,” and understands it of directing a meal to be 


prepared for the poor. It were better to render opifwv 
by “‘assigning.”+ But the scribe is not likely to have 
bungled over so straightforward a word as dpifwv. We 
prefer to think that the original was 6 pé{wv, “ who is 


offering’; certainly not a common word, and therefore 
more liable to be mistranscribed.t We have seen that 
there is a pronounced sacrificial element in the Teaching, so 
that “‘ offering a table’’ may be admissible as a phrase for 
celebrating the Eucharist. But what will the caution 
imply? Not, surely, non-participation; but that the 
prophet will not profane a sacred ordinance to personal 
uses, by making a meal of the Eucharist; cf. 1 Cor xi. 
92,34. ‘‘ What! have ye not houses to eat and to drink 
in? . . . Ifany manis hungry, let him eat at home.” 

More embarrassing is the statement respecting a true 


+ Bryennios compares the injunction, ‘‘ Now to the prophets entrust ye 
to offer thanks as much as they will (ica @éAovew)” with the passage in 
which Justin Martyr (I. Apol. 67) says that the president “‘ offers prayers 
and thanksgivings as much as he is able (en divauis airg)” ; and tries to 
show that both are compatible with the use of forms. So they are; but not 
with restriction to fixed forms. 

+ A friend suggests ‘‘ limiting,” and understands it of “fencing the 
tables.” But it is hard to see why the exclusion of the unworthy should 
involve the non-participation of the celebrant. 

t In the sacrificial sense, /é(w is used only by the poets; but the word 
occurs in Plato. 
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prophet who is described as “‘ omy eis ppvotypiov Kocptxov 
éxxAncias, but not teaching others to do as much as he 
doth himself.” This man is not to be brought to human 
judgment; his judgment is with God; he acts as did the 
ancient prophets. Bryennios, who owns the passage to be 
**dark and obscure,” thus tentatively translates the diffi- 
cult clause: ‘constituting assemblies for a worldly 
mystery.” By this he understands summoning the people 
to witness a symbolic action, such as Isaiah’s “ walking 
naked and barefoot’ (Is. xx. 2), Ezekiel’s shaving his head 
and beard (Ezek. v. 1), and the like. Yet is “‘ constituting 
assemblies,” in the classical sense, a likely use of the term 
éxxdnola, a term which occurs in two other places of the 
Teaching in the proper Christian acceptation? And would 
any one think of judging a prophet for not teaching others 
to perform purely symbolic acts? We render the clause 
“doing with an eye to the Church’s mystery in the 
world.””"* But what does this mean ? 

We were at first inclined to borrow a light from a phrase 


of the Syriac Teaching, ‘‘as within the upper room the 
mystery of the body and blood of our Lord began to prevail 


in the world ;” and thus to see an allusion to the sacrifice 
of Christ, as furnishing an ideal of life (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 11). 
The objection is that such an interpretation of the ‘‘ mys- 
tery”’ implies a view of the Eucharist and of the work of 
Christ, foreign to the Teaching. The only Avtpwots men- 
tioned is of another kind, “ in case ought thou hast, through 
thy hands shalt thou give a ransom of thy sins” (Ch. iv.) 
The only @ve/a is not the sacrifice of Christ, but the 
thank-offering of the baptized. We therefore prefer to 
interpret the clause by help of the second Eucharistic 
Prayer, which speaks of the scattered Church of God, to be 


* It is objected that wow should not be taken absolutely, in the sense 
of “to act.” The objection seems hypercritical, as there are a few classical 
examples of this, and many Hellenistic instances. But the difficulty may 
be removed by considering the clause “as much as he doth himself” to be 
the object of roidv as well as of roeiv. Were it not for the ordinary use of 
woiée in the immediate context, it might be tempting to take roidy like 
pé{wv in its technical sense of “ sacrificing.” 
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brought from the ends of the earth into his kingdom. The 
“‘Church’s mystery in the world” is the hidden potency of 
the kingdom of God on earth; a promise, an aspiration, 
and a pattern. The spiritual prospect of its divine though 
latent glory supplies an ethical standard towards which the 
true prophet will ever seek to raise his own life; yet he may 
feel the unwisdom of preaching to the weak the perfection 
at which he aims. He treads in the steps of the prophets 
of old, who, exhibiting in their own persons the life of 
God’s holiness, forbore to fix their precepts of obligation 
‘too high For sinful men beneath the sky.” This interpre- 
tation accords well with the ethical strain of the Teaching. 
The primary ministers recognised in the Teaching fall 
into two classes; apostles, or missionary prophets, and 
prophets who are willing to settle* as ministers in a given 
place. The apostles are to stay not more than two days in 
one place, and are to be provided with food, lodging, and 
bread for their journey at the hands of the faithful, but are 
not to receive money, a rule which guards against a very 
obvious and not easily checked abuse of their function. 
But the prephet who settles is to have a public maintenance. 
He is ‘‘ worthy of his meat’’; the Teaching does not say, 
in our Lord’s words, ‘ worthy of his hire” (Luke x. 7), 
but he means the same thing. His stipend is not a 
fixed one, but, like the priest (Num. xviii. 12, 13) whose 
representative he is (“they are your high-priests”), he 
is to have the firstfruit of money and raiment as well as 
of produce and of prepared food, the amount of firstfruit 
being fixed at the discretion of the giver.t The poor 
* The word is xadjca (bis), a form (for xaje@a:) which we cannot 


find except in a var. lect. at Mark iv. 1. Schleusner gives éxd@ncev 
as occurring in a version of Judges v. 17. 

+ The word oiria here used is not classical. It was understood by the 
Apostolic Constitutions as meaning “hot loaves.” Sophocles’ lexicon of 
later Greek (1870) gives it with the rendering “batch” (on the authority 
of two passages in the Apophthegmata Patrum, a.p. 500, where it means “a 
batch of unbaked dough”). In the Teaching it probably means “a batch 
of fresh-baked bread ;” though there is a possibility that it may be the 
scribe’s spelling of orreia (like his eidwAoAarpla (quater) for eidwAoAatpela), 
in which case it may mean “ a feed,” “a feast.” 
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come in for firstfruit only in case there is no settled 
prophet. 


APPENDIX. 


1. It is clear that these apostles and prophets practically 
answer to the order otherwise distinguished as presbyters, 
a term which does not occur in the Teaching. And when 
we find in the first chapter (xv.) of the Appendix, that, 
in addition to them, bishops and deacons are to be elected 
by the Christian community, it is plain that « hierarchy 
is in full progress. This of itself would lead us to 
treat the chapter as discovering a new element in the 
Teaching.* It is a further sign of an altered state of things 
that in this Appendix the ministerial term “‘ apostles”’ is 
dropped. Instead of ‘‘apostles and prophets” we here 
have “‘ prophets and teachers” (bis). Now the “ teacher” 
already occurs as distinct from the “prophet” in chap. 
xill.; but in a duplicate clause which has the air of an 
after-thought, designed to countenance the position (side 
by side with the quondam missionary who has settled 
down) of the spiritual man who has never travelled. This 
latter is a link in the descent to the elected officer (cf. 
1 Cor. xii. 20 for the source of the three terms). 

No especial functions are assigned either to the bishops or 
the deacons. Degrees are indicated in these terms, but both 
degrees are entitled to celebrate the liturgia. The original 
meaning of deacon seems already disappearing or lost. As 
distinct from the prophets, whose ministry depends upon 
possession of the spirit, and exhibition of a consistent life, 
the other two orders occupy the position of a man-made 
ministry. They must be men of character, of the same stamp 
as is required in the case of the prophets; but mere election 
by a show of hands (yetporovycare) constitutes their 
warrant of office ; no sort of consecration, or succession, is 
hinted at.t Yet the Teaching directs that they are to be 

* Weshall give a linguistic reason for believing that chap. xv., in which 


the “ bishops and deacons ” section occurs, belongs to a distinct stratum of 
the Teaching. 

+ The cheirotonesis, or “ stretching forth of hands” to vote, must not be 
confused with the epithesis or “ laying on” of handsto ordain, mentioned 
jn 1. Tim. and Heb. 
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honoured “along with” the prophets and teachers. Itis 
easy to see how parity would be a step to pre-eminence. As 
the exalted level of the Church’s life declined, the self- 
appointed teachers would gradually fall below the original 
standard ; and, on the other hand, the Church would 
care less for the kind of gifts which they exercised, and 
more for qualities shown by the men of their own selec- 
tion. In the Apostolic Constitutions the “apostles and 
prophets” are (save in one tell-tale phrase) wiped out 
altogether; their place is taken by elected presbyters. 
The Teaching exhibits the transition in process. Its 
author places himself on the side of the settled ministry, 
as against the travelling missionary; and firmly takes up 
the cause of the elected officers, in opposition to those who 
despised them. 

We note that already church-courts were in operation for 
the trying of moral offences. They took cognisance of the 
selfishness of a grasping spirit, and compelled restitution 
(ch. i). Their action is probably indicated in the case of 
reproofs administered to the erring ; and Christians con- 
victed of wronging their fellows are to be subjected toa 
species of interdict—‘‘ let no one speak, nor listen of your 
own accord, til] he have repented” (ch. xv.). But, as we 
have seen, they are not to sit in judgment on prophets 
whose practical teaching may not come up to the rigid 
standard of zealots (ch. xi.). No such thing as theological 
heresy is anywhere hinted at. 

2. We now come tothe Kyriophany (chap. xvi.). Who is 
the Kyrios ? 

Excepting in the Eucharistic Prayers, the name of Jesus 
Christ does not occur in the Teaching ;* and besides the 
absence of the name, there is a total omission also of any 
reference to any facts distinctive of Christ’s historic per- 
sonality. The Nativity, the Miracles, the Parables, the 
Passion, the Resurrection of Jesus Christ are all passed 


* Nor does it in the Third Epistle of St. John; or in the Shepherd, the 
Epistle to Diognetos, the writings of Athenagoras, Tatian, and Theophilos. 
Much might be said on this subject, but there is no room to discuss it 
here, 
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sub silentio. The three Prayers tell us respectively that 
“through Jesus thy servant” our Father made known 
(1) “the holy vine of David,” (2) ‘life and knowledge,” 
(3) “ knowledge, faith, and immortality.” Further than 
this, only two utterances in the Teaching can be said to be 
directly connected with the Master; one is the Lord’s 
Prayer, the other the precept ‘‘ Give not that which is holy 
unto the dogs.”* Extracts are given in chap. i. from the 
Sermon on the Mount, but there is no indication of their 
source. The “ Gospel” is four times mentioned ; in three 
places this may rightly be interpreted of the written record ; 
but not so in chap. xi., where “the decree (Sdyua) of the 
Gospel” is invoked as the authority for the regulations 
about apostles and prophets. 

In the full Baptismal formula, and in a passage of the 
Kyriophany, Christ is known as “ the Son,” “‘ God’s Son.” 
Elsewhere (excepting of course the Eucharistic Prayers) he 
is the Kyrios. But there is an ambiguity about this word. 
Throughout the Septuagint it represents (at second hand 
through Adhonai) the Tetragrammaton. In the New Tes- 
tament, the prevailing, perhaps the universal, usage is that 
Kupwos, without the article, represents the Tetragrammaton, 
the incommunicable name of God,t while it is admitted on 
all hands that o Kvpios, the Master, refers to Christ. 
In considering the usage of the Teaching we observe a 
peculiarity which marks off chapters xv.—xvi. from the 
rest, and compels us to treat them as a distinct stratum. 
This appendix presents no case of the anarthrous Kyrios ; 
thrice it has Kyrios with the article, and twice (once in each 
chapter) 6 Kipsos jar, ‘our Lord,” an expression which 
no where else occurs in the Teaching. The Kyrios of the 


* An unusual application is made of this saying. It is very frequently 
employed, in patristic writers, as a warning against putting Christian 
truths before the unprepared multitude. Once it is applied as a caution 
against baptizing the unworthy. But in the Teaching it is used as a 
defence of the exclusion of the unbaptized from the Eucharist. 

+ The subject has been considered, with some dogmatic bias, by Pearson 
and Middleton. Without attempting here to discuss the question, we may 
simply state our conclusion that the anarthrous Kip:os, standing alone, 
invariably means Jehovah. 
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Kyriophany is therefore the unnamed Christ. But in the 
remainder of the Teaching we have Kyrios four times with 
the article—these places we may of course unhesitatingly 
interpret of Christ; and twelve times without the article— 
here the difficulty comes in. At first we were tempted, 
having reference to certain connections in which Kyrios 
occurs, to treat the omission of the article as insignificant, 
and to interpret the word as a mere synonyme for Christ. 
But on full consideration we reach the conclusion that 
Kyrios without the article, as in the New Testament so in 
the Teaching, means Jehovah. Hence we interpret the title 
of the work ‘‘ Teaching of Jehovah through the twelve 
Apostles to the nations.” In chap. xi. we understand the 
meaning to be, if he that teacheth teach “to increase 
righteousness and knowledge of Jehovah, receive ye him as 
Jehovah” (bis).* In the same chapter we interpret rods 
tpomovs Kupiov ‘‘ Jehovah’s character” (cf. Mt. v. 48, Lk. 
vi. 36). And the expression (chap. xiv.) «uptaxny Kupiov 
we take, not as a mere tautology, but as ‘‘ Jehovah’s Lord’s- 
day,” answering to “‘ the Sabbath of Jehovah.” t 

If then Kuvpios means Jehovah, it becomes important to 
determine whether in this sense the term is applied to 
Christ. We must admit that there is a passage in which 
the title “God” is renderedto him. The master of slaves 
is exhorted (chap. iv.) not to lay orders in bitterness on 
his slave or handmaid, “lest they no more fear the God 
over both (Tov ém’ dudorépos Gedy) ; for he cometh not to 
call with respect of person, but to those whom the spirit 
prepared.t A modern reader, accustomed to a severely re- 
stricted use of the word God, must be warned against 
drawing, from this expression alone, too large an inference. 
Taken by itself, it is a phrase which an Arian would freely 


* Compare “He that receiveth you [whomsoever I send Jo. xiii. 20] 
receiveth me, and he that receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me ” 
(Mt. x. 40.) 

+ Compare the phrase ‘‘ Hos anna to the God of David.” 

t Afriend suggests that %pxera:. . . ~ wadéoa: may have the force 
of asimple future. The parallel passage in the Barnab.s-appendix has 
4aGev, which shows how it is to be understood. 
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use, and from which even a Socinian would not shrink, 
Yet we cannot but note a doctrinal progression which has 
advanced beyond the pure Ebionism of the Eucharistic 
Prayers. And when we find (chap. ix.) that baptism is 
described as being eis dvoua Kvupiov,* remembering what 
the formula is, as twice given in the Teaching, we can 
hardly doubt that Kvpsos here covers Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, regarded as one Jehovah. 

The Kyriology, then, of the main doctrine comes nearest 
to what is best known as Sabellian. It seems to have 
been carefully put into this form, with a dogmatic purpose, 
which has deliberately excluded every less suggestive appel- 
lation of Christ. How then do we explain the primitive 
state of the Eucharistic Prayers? Partly from reve- 
rence these fragments of an earlier age were preserved 
intact; partly also because, as we may recollect, with 
Humanitarianism pure and simple, Sabellianism has a 
strong historic tendency to coalesce. The Appendix has 
in like manner been left intact; it exhibits some advance 
upon the mere Ebionism of the Prayers, but the interval 
between its Kyriology and that of the main document 
is nevertheless distinctly perceptible. 

A Kyriophany is pointed to, in the Maranatha (the Lord 
cometh) of the third Eucharistic Prayer. The details of 
the Kyriophany as given in chap. xvi. have some features 
in common with other presentations of the subject, and 
others which are peculiar. The growing vice of the age 
immediately preceding the advent of the Kyrios; the 
multiplication of false prophets; the appearance of a 
World-deceiver, who shall bear so close a resemblance to 
the true Son of God as to deceive even the sheep of the 
fold; all these signs of deepening gloom are dwelt upon 
with abundance of detail by other early writers. But when 
we come to the predicted advent, we notice a very remark- 
able peculiarity, inthe omission of all reference to angels. 
And of the three special ‘‘ signs of the truth,” the first is 


* The Apostolic Constitutions, which otherwise show Arian influence, 
remove this phrase, substituting eis roy rod Kupiov Odvaror, 
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one not elsewhere specified. It is the sign éxmerdcews év 
ovpave. 

This Bryennios would render “ a soaring up in the sky,” 
connecting it with the account (Thess. iv. 17) of the risen 
and surviving saints who shall together be ‘‘ caught up 
in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air.” For two sub- 
stantial reasons this will not do. The ekpetasis is a sign 
preceding the resurrection; and the rendering “ soaring” 
depends upon a false etymology.* The ekpetasis is the 
“spreading forth”; but of what? It has been referred to 
the patristic idea (used also in commenting upon Rom. x. 
40) of the stretching forth of the hands of Jesus at the 
advent, as in the attitude upon the cross.t But it is a sign 
preceding the advent, so this will not do. We are inclined 
to think it suggested by the WD of Joel ii.2. The usual 
rendering of WD in the LXX. is by cemerdvyyms; and 
though here it is yuv@yjcerar, yet the Didachographer 
could translate for himself, as is evidenced in his (chap. xiv.) 
citation of Mal. i. 14. Thus the sign of ekpetasis in the 
sky is the appearance of the thundercloud (followed by the 
thunderclap, ‘‘ a trumpet’s voice’’) above which the Kyrios 
shortly appears. 

We have completed our survey of this interesting docu- 
ment, and have only a few words of remark to make in 
conclusion. The age and locality of its production it would 
be premature to attempt to assign. That it is later than 
the Shepherd, older than the Apostolic Constitutions, cannot 
be matter of doubt. Its character is essentially that 

* From réroua: we should get éxrrijjcis ; and even this would mean soaring 
out, not up. In Acts iii. 8, éfaAAduevos is indeed translated (even in R.V.) 
“leaping up”; it should be “leaping out” (of the litter). Itis true that 
in a passage of Theophylact, éfewéracas may be rendered “let fly,” a 


secondary sense of “spread forth.” Sophocles gives an example of 
éxréracis =“ flying,” but in an author as late as a.p. 950. 

+ Perhaps the earliest mention of “the sign of the cross” in the sky as 
preliminary to the second advent is in chap. 36 of the dubious Consummation 
of the World, ascribed to Hippolytos. See the remarks of Gerard Voss, 
Theses Theol. et Histor. 1628, p. 270. The idea was suggested by “ the sign 
of the Son of Man in the sky,” Matt. xxiv. 30. The Teaching does not 
contain the title Son of Man. 
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of a compilation, and there are distinct evidences of the 
individuality of the compiler, who may, or may not, have 
represented a wide-spread view of the Christian system. 
Its oldest stratum witnesses to the existence of St. John’s 
Gospel. It contains extracts from St. Matthew, and gives 
unmistakable signs of familiarity with St. Luke, with the 
Acts, and with St. Paul’s writings. There is a strong 
Hebraistic flavour about it.* Finally, it points to the prior 
existence of yet older documents, at present undiscovered, 
but which, considering the wonderful finds of recent years, 
we dare not pronounce to be hopelessly lost. 


ALx. GORDON. 


* Yet actual Hebraisms of language are not numerous. Note the use 
of (ter) év, like 2 ; and the phrase, rhy wipwow rijs Boxmaclas, for “testing 
fire ordeal.” There are some traces also of parallelism, e.g., 

‘In church thou shalt confess thy transgressions : ” 
“And shalt not come to thy praying-place in an evil conscience.” 





LAW AND LAWLESSNESS. 


T must be evident to all thoughtful minds that the main 
characteristic of our time is the relaxation of dis- 
cipline, the diminishing weight of authority everywhere 
and in all the relations of human life. It is not found in 
one country only, or in one class, or in one department of 
human action; but in every country affected by Western 
civilisation, in every class as regards the discipline and 
authority formerly recognised by it—in religion, in politics, 
in social and family relations. 

To begin with the latter. From parents in France, in 
Germany, in Italy, in America, the writer has again and 
again heard the same fact stated which she has observed in 
England, that the old parental discipline, the obedience to 
settled rules in the household could no longer be enforced. 
There is as much affection, but little or no deference, and a 
more or less determined emancipation from authority the 
moment the boundary of childhood is passed, a more or 
less avowed feeling that it ought not to be exercised. 
Between masters and servants, employers and employed, 
throughout the hierarchy of society, it is notorious that 
traditional respect, traditional submission, are giving way 
to as much independence as the direct pecuniary interests 
of the inferior will permit. All the feudal ideas of service 
from the natural inferior to the natural superior are disap- 
pearing, where they have not already disappeared, and are 
replaced by that of contract between parties equal in rights 
though unequal in worldly position. The same holds good, 
or is even more marked, in the case of spiritual authority, 
which, indeed, is scarcely recognised at all. It receives, 

31 
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indeed, conventional respect, as do also temporal rank and 
authority, but its right to command and the duty to obey 
are implicitly, if not explicitly, denied, and congregations 
and individuals, consciously or unconsciously, regulate their 
creeds and their religious observances for themselves and 
on their own responsibility. In the intellectual domain 
there is the same rejection of authority as such; the same 
assertion of the right of every one to see and judge for him- 
self. No authority is recognised as beyond criticism, no 
doctrine or institution held above being put upon its trial 
and summoned to show why it should be believed in, or 
maintained. The disintegrating process stops short only at 
the primary laws of morality regulating the dealings be- 
tween man and man, the authority of which over conduct 
has still the universal consensus of civilised peoples, though 
the widest divergence of opinion may and does exist among 
them as to the source whence that authority is derived. 
The exception is easy to account for. Society can hold 
together only where the authority of these moral laws pre- 
vails on the whole, and the instinct of self-preservation, if 
nothing higher, has invested them in every civilised com- 
munity, in proportion to its civilisation, with all the force 
and majesty of the visible power of the State. There may 
be speculative doubts about the binding nature of this or 
that moral principle, but none at all that the law, based 
upon it and enforced by the policeman and the magistrate, 
must be obeyed. 

Even against this, however, there is a revolt in some 
quarters. We have Nihilists and Anarchists, whose prin- 
ciple is that of the Irishman in America when asked for his 
vote: “‘ Have you a Government? Then I’m aginit!” It 
is a truism to point out that this state of things is the 
result of the state of transition through which the Western 
world is passing,—a stage which began when, in the fifteenth 
century, the recovery of ancient art and literature and of 
the records of ancient civilisation opened men’s minds to 
the perception of a fairer and freer world of thought and 
imagination. The Renaissance was the emancipation of 
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the intellect from the bonds of spiritual authority, claiming 
universal dominion—the first divorce of religion and know- 
ledge. The Reformation followed, emancipating the indi- 
vidual conscience from the despotism of a priesthood ; and 
the English revolutions of the seventeenth century, and the 
French revolution of 1789, carried the work of revolt from 
old authority into the region of political and social life, and 
began the emancipation of both from the bonds of caste and 
privilege, and the recognition of the equal rights of men as 
men before the law. 

In each case, an old order of things, old landmarks, old 
beliefs, forming the conditions under which society and the 
individual had lived and moved and had their being, were 
disturbed, and more or less superseded ; while in the case of 
the French Revolution they were, for the time being, swept 
clean away. The leaders in that revolution were iconoclasts 
in grain. It was enough that a creed, an office, or an order, 
should have held rule in the past to make them proscribe it 
in the present. They strove to obliterate their history as a 
nation and to begin ab novo, going back with J. J. Rousseau 
to the assumed primitive rights and freedom of man, and as 
far as possible cutting away from under their new edifice 
‘all visible foundations of the past. Let us observe, in 
passing, that this tendency to abjure and reject whatever 
has been revered and obeyed in the past, impressed by the 
first revolution on the French nation, has marked each 
of the succeeding ones, and is the strongest note of dif- 
ference between the French and the English,—the latter 
aiming always at deriving the new from the old, each 
change “‘ broadening down from precedent to precedent,” 
and being a development, not a new departure. 

This fact accounts for the other fact which comes out of 
the comparison between the diiferent populations of the 
Western world,—that the spirit of revolt against established 
authority, which is seen to exist more or less everywhere, is 
strongest in France and in those countries where the in- 
fluence of the French Revolution and of French literature 
and modes of thought has been most felt; while it is 
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weakest in England, and may, indeed, be said in the latter 
country, as regards the people generally, to be still rather 
an obscure and partly unconscious tendency towards re- 
laxation of old reverence and obedience, than an avowed 
and intentional repudiation of them. But that the re- 
laxation is increasing, that the habit of calling everything 
in question and of asking for a reason of the reverence and 
obedience hitherto given unquestioningly, is gaining ground 
over wider and wider sections of the people and is applied 
more and more to what has hitherto been held above all 
question, every thoughtful observer of the signs of the 
times must see ; and it is surely well to look about us and 
consider whither this changed spirit is leading us, to exa- 
mine what in it is just and good, and what is evil; and 
whether the good may not be secured, while its accompanying 
perils are avoided. 

First, we may assume as a settled point, that the changes 
which have passed over society in the last three centuries 
have been unquestionably good on the whole,—that the good 
has far surpassed the evil. It is enough to justify the 
assertion, to remember that, in that interval, serfdom, 
slavery, and religious persecution have ceased to have legal 
existence in all countries pretending to civilisation. More- 
over, the good has affected the masses of the population, 
the evil only privileged classes, institutions, and individuals. 
The superstition about the “‘ good old times ”’ can only live 
in the minds of those who do not read history, or who read 
in it only what fits their foregone conclusions. Some, 
indeed, share it, who belong to neither of these classes, but 
who feel so keenly, and dwell so exclusively on the miseries 
attendant on the present economy of society, that they are 
incapable of comparing them fairly with those which 
attended a different economy, and they jump to the conclu- 
sion that where the present evils did not exist, a golden age 
must have reigned. Others, again, impatiently refuse to 
dwell on what has been done, or to listen to any induce- 
ment to rest and be thankful while so much remains un- 
done ;—“‘ forgetting the things that are behind, they press 
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forward to the things that are before.” And they are right 
as regards action in the present, though wrong as regards 
judgment of the past. With them let us join hands 
and give them all the help we have to give;—if we can 
do no more, wishing them God-speed in their fight for 
humanity. 

If, however, we look more closely at the circumstances of 
the struggle, we shall find both parties to it, the reformers 
scarcely less than those to be reformed, largely influenced 
by the tendency noted above to throw off the bonds of old 
customs, to accept methods and schemes of social reorgani- 
sation which strike at the root of social arrangements 
hitherto held sacred. Itis no longer only the demagogue 
working on the discontent and the greed of the needy 
masses, who preaches socialism, and demands that the 
wealth of the rich should be taken from them by the State 
for the good of the poor. From statesmen, from capitalists, 
from clergymen of the Established Church, come proposals 
which are socialistic in spirit, if not in direct form, and 
which are discussed as within the range of practical politics, 
although, if carried into effect, they would change the 
very basis of society, and necessitate its reconstruction from 
end to end. 

The spirit of religious toleration again, while stamping 
out the pretensions of Churches to use the arm of the civil 
power to dictate men’s faith to them and dragoon them into 
salvation, has, at the same time, undoubtedly relaxed all 
dogmatic belief. Liberty of private judgment is claimed, 
not ouly on every doctrine of the Christian faith, but on the 
basis of faith in any spiritual world at all, on the existence 
of God and of a spirit in man, apart from his material orga- 
nisation ;—and is exercised not only by leaders of thought, 
but by the young of both sexes, with a calm independence 
of traditional reverence which make the hairs of older 
hearers stand onend. ‘‘ A female atheist talks you dead ”’ 
in circles which, even a quarter of a century ago, would have 
been startled out of their propriety by the lightest attack on 
established doctrine, and would have made the heretic feel 
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at once that no such deviation from the standard of faith 
and practice could be tolerated in respectable society. A 
measure of the ground traversed in that time may be found 
by comparing the tremendous commotion which followed 
the publication of “‘ Essays and Reviews,” with the judg- 
ment passed on them the other day by a Dissenting minister 
on returning the book toa friend who had urged him to read 
it: “ Yes, some of the Essays are able enough, but they are 
sadly behind the times !” 

Whither then is this spirit of free inquiry, unchecked by 
any reverence for ancient authority, likely to lead us? A 
large party in the country say that the time has come when 
the progress of change must be arrested,—that it has done 
its work in removing ancient abuses and grievances, and that 
society, purged and reformed, should settle permanently 
and live in peace on its old foundations, repaired and 
strengthened, not destroyed, by the change. They forget that 
change is the very condition of life, which is a ceaseless pro- 
cess of adaptation to ever-changing circumstances; that a 
nation is a living organism, and must change, if not by 
growth, then by decay; and also that in each generation 
there has always been a similar party which resisted change 
till it was accomplished; that then the sons not only 
accepted as good what their fathers had denounced as evil, 
but took their stand upon it to resist in their turn any fur- 
ther change. The bitterest Tory of to-day starts from a 
point which to his grandfather would have seemed the 
wildest Radicalism. Change must go on, and at a time such 
as this, when pity for the sufferings of the poor and the 
sense of human brotherhood giving to the lowest outcast a 
claim to the rights and dignity of a human life, are kindled 
into passion, no voice worth listening to will attempt to 
arrest it. The stoutest Conservatives will aim only at mode- 
rating its pace and directing its course, so as, if possible, to 
keep it within the old lines, and to preserve the ancient 
landmarks and boundaries intact. With the probabilities of 
their success or failure in this attempt, we are not, at pre- 
sent, concerned. The purpose of this paper is to point out 
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a far greater danger than the change or destruction of any 
special form of society,—one which lurks in the spirit 
animating even the best and noblest of the reforming 
party,—and to examine what means there are to avert it, 
while preserving all the impetus and all the good of the 
reforming movement. 

That danger is the loss of the idea and belief in Law 
itself,—in # supreme and invariable order of things above 
and beyond change, to which the conduct of both indi- 
viduals and society must conform under penalties inexorably 
enforced. To former generations this fixed order was repre- 
sented by the order of society transmitted by long inheri- 
tance ; the body of faith and custom handed down to them 
by their fathers as the sacred ark, on the preservation of 
which depended the nation’s weal or woe. To the present 
generation all this has, as we have seen, ceased to be sacred. 
The presumption which, with their fathers, was always on 
the side of traditional authority, is with them as unhesitat- 
ingly against it. The iconoclastic spirit which has done 
such good service in destroying the worship of false gods, 
is threatening all worship as in itself superstitious, all reve- 
rence as an infringement of the liberty of thought. Parents 
even decline to teach their children what they themselves 
believe, lest it should unfairly prepossess their maturer judg- 
ment; and children, breathing the atmosphere of doubt and 
uncertainty, are only too ready to consider obedience to 
parental or other authority, unless compelled by force 
majeure, a question of choice, and expediency, not duty, the 
guide of conduct. 

Let us pause a moment to consider what this lawlessness 
means,—for it may be doubted, to judge from the placidity, 
not to say complacency, with which society, in general, views 
this relaxation of all time-honoured authority, while in 
many quarters there is actual exultation over its decay,— 
whether the full magnitude of the change and its import 
have been measured and realised. I leave out of count 
those who look upon all change as in itself evil, and the 
ancient as alone rightful authority, whose persistent 
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resistance to the movement which is the life of human so- 
cieties, is one of the most active causes of the violence which 
follows its arbitrary arrest. Nor does the danger, in our 
country at least, lie so much in the lawlessness which breaks 
out in popular revolt against the public authority. The 
“resources of civilisation” are strong enough to repress 
these, and the interests of the immense majority of society 
being on the side of order, its disturbance could be only 
temporary, even supposing the party of anarchy to be strong 
enough to disturb it at all. The real danger is of a far more 
insidious and permanent kind. It is the relaxation of the 
moral fibre in the nation,—the habit of looking at every- 
thing from the point of view of expediency, or convenience, 
—pleasure or, at any rate, convenience first and duty after- 
wards ; if, indeed, duty can be said to be recognised at all 
when it is not felt to be supreme. It is the relaxation, not 
so much of outward discipline, which must be maintained if 
society is to hold together, but of the inward, mental and 
moral, discipline—the discipline given in childhood and early 
youth by a revered authority, and passing in manhood into 
the law of duty, deliberately accepted by the mind, and 
freely obeyed by the will when all external restraint is with- 
drawn and the man is left to be a law unto himself. It is 
this sense of a supreme law above and beyond all expedi- 
ency, rightfully ruling conduct, and the power of the will to 
bend inclination and passion into obedience to it, which 
not only makes the difference between the man and the 
brute, but is the measure of the true human worth of man 
compared with man. 

The theology of our Puritan forefathers was terribly 
narrow,—their morality founded upon it was inevitably 
narrow too; but their moral training made men, and the 
force they gave to their race in Old and New England has 
been, and still remains, the backbone of the national cha- 
racter in both. The same holds good of Presbyterian 
Scotland. The remarkable success of the Scotch who leave 
Scotland to seek their fortunes elsewhere, has been gene- 
rally and justly, to a certain extent, attributed to the 
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education, placed so much earlier in Scotland than in the 
sister country within reach of all classes. But it may be, 
more justly still, attributed to the strict Presbyterian disci- 
pline which accompanies the education, and gives to those 
trained under it the controlling and regulating power with- 
out which force, whether physical or moral, like steam in 
an open vessel, wastes itself in aimless motion, and is 
finally dissipated and lost for any useful purpose. 

It is, however, of the utmost importance to note here, 
that as regards moral force, the controlling and regulating 
power must come from within, not from without. No dis- 
cipline of parent or master will be of any avail over the 
character of the man, except in weakening the weak and 
perhaps driving the strong into rebellion, unless it can 
approve itself as righteous and just to the individual con- 
science, and obtain the free obedience of the will. The old 
theology, the old morality based upon it did, in large 
measure, so approve themselves; but their authority is, as 
we have seen, passing away under the changed conditions 
of knowledge and moral feeling of our day; and unless we 
can replace them by an authority which shall approve itself 
with equal force to the minds and consciences of men now, 
the inevitable changes before us will be not from life to 
higher life, but from an ever-declining life to rottenness. 

This then is our problem: Given a society permeated by 
the dissolving influence of scepticism, and losing all belief 
in any authority beyond that enforced by the policeman, 
where to find a new element of cohesion, an order acknow- 
ledged as rightfully supreme over the whole sphere of 
thought and action? In other words, where are we to look 
for the Law of life, obedience to which as the Eternal 
Ought is the differential mark between the man and the 
beast ? The solution will be promptly offered us from two 
opposite quarters, Science on the one hand, and Religion on 
the other. Let us listen to Science first, and she will tell 
us that the cardinal doctrine of modern science is the reign 
of Law, in the sense of invariable order in the sequence 
and synchronism of phenomena, prevailing throughout the 
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universe. Belief in the fortuitous, in arbitrary interference 
with this invariable order is repudiated as pure supersti- 
tion ; and where such order has not yet been discovered, it 
is sought with undoubting faith in its existence, though it 
be as yet concealed from our eyes. No true scientist ad- 
mits any exception to this article of belief, nor to this other 
one: that the law we discover in action now, has been the 
same from the beginning, and will remain the same to the 
end of things. Moreover, science is, from day to day, more 
emphatically asserting the unity of the power underlying all 
the diversity of phenomena. Every great advance in 
physical science tends towards resolving all the forces work- 
ing in the organic, as well as inorganic, world into various 
manifestations of one all-embracing and supreme force, of 
which the order of the universe is the result. To this 
order science claims implicit obedience from rational man. 
Wherever the law governing any group of phenomena has 
been ascertained, so as to become a part of our inheritance 
of certain knowledge, it follows as an axiom that human 
action within the sphere of that law must be brought into 
accordance with it,—that obedience is the condition of 
success in that department of conduct, and that disobedi- 
ence will bring its inevitable punishment in the shape of 
failure or suffering. From year to year the range of phe- 
nomena brought under the purview of science tends to grow 
wider ; and especially of late years it has been attempted to 
embrace the moral and mental phenomena of human life 
no less than the physical universe within its grasp, and to 
bring the whole nature of man, his history, language, re- 
ligion, social and political progress, under one law of evo- 
lution. And, just in proportion as knowledge in these 
departments attains the precision of science, and can prove 
its authority by the ics+ of accurate prediction of effects 
from causes, will conformity to the law thus manifested be 
insisted upon as the only course worthy of rational beings. 
Here then, surely, we have the law we want ;—a law 
which carries with it its own authority, and crushes oppo- 
sition by the inexorable logic of facts. To make it known, 
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and the consequences of obedience or disobedience to it 
understood, must be all that is required to ensure universal 
submission. Accordingly, Mr. Herbert Spencer would 
make the education of a child to consist in leading him to 
discover for himself by the painful process of experience, 
the laws to which he must conform his conduct to escape 
the penalty of suffering ; and everywhere science is claiming 
a larger place in the teaching of youth, in the decision of 
social questions, in the domain even of personal morality. 
But it is just when we reach this domain of personal 
morality, of “ conduct, which is three-fourths of life,” that a 
difficulty arises, a question regarding the ground of the 
authority science claims over it. Undoubtedly, as regards 
conformity to physical laws, it rests upon the certainty of 
punishment following upon disobedience. If you put your 
hand into the fire, you know it will be burnt. If you throw 
yourself from a height, you know that you will suffer a more 
or less perilous shock ; and so on, through the whole range of 
actions depending on adaptation to our material environ- 
ment. The command is: Do this or Jeave it undone, at 
your peril. But suppose you thrust your hand into the fire 
to snatch a child from burning, or take a perilous leap to 
rescue a friend from more imminent danger? You have 
disobeyed the law and paid the penalty, yet you never, for 
an instant, feel that your disobedience was wrong. But an 
authority which can be wilfully disobeyed without any sense 
of wrong-doing can never give the supreme law of conduct. 
All it can assert is, that a man’s own welfare depends on 
his obedience,—and that only within the sphere of his 
physical existence; for when we come to moral laws, 
whether dealing with the individual or society, the 
phenomena become so complicated, the motive powers act 
and re-act with such infinite variety and intricacy, that the 
sequence of cause and effect, of action and its consequences, 
can be predicted by science only on averages taken over 
long periods of time. For instance: that honesty is the 
best policy ; that it will bring its reward, and dishonesty its 
punishment, is certain only as a general rule and in the 
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long run; but in the present practical life which is the only 
pressing concern to the greater number, honesty very often 
entails immediate loss, and dishonesty immediate gain, both 
to the nation and the individual. The nation, indeed, 
being long-lived, is sure to find its punishment sooner or 
later; but the individual often, escapes it. Many a hoary 
sinner goes down to his grave full of years and honours, 
having disobeyed with impunity both moral and physical 
laws, thanks to a strong constitution and cunning brain; 
while many a saint goes to his, poor, despised, and possibly 
reprobated, in visible contradiction of the doctrine that 
virtue brings its own reward, and vice its own punishment, 
here andnow. The sense of justice is outraged on the one 
hand by this result, and the gambling spirit in man which 
leads him to risk the punishment for the chance of escaping 
it, is encouraged on the other. We find then that all that 
science can do for us in the matter is to show us the “ set”’ 
of the moral law, and the consequences of vbedience and 
disobedience on the large scale. The attempt of the latest 
school of scientific moralists to reduce conscience to the 
inherited sense of the expediency of certain courses of 
action, and inexpediency of others, evolved out of the ex- 
perience of all former generations, still further reduces its 
authority. For, these expediencies, arrived at empirically 
under certain conditions, and varying with the conditions 
themselves, must always be subject to this variation in the 
conditions,—making that inexpedient which had been expe- 
dient and vice versd. It is, moreover, obvious that the law 
which has no other foundation but expediency, can never 
attain an authority higher than its source; it can never 
assume the categorical imperative of the ‘‘ ought,” and 
obedience to it must remain optional. If I prefer sacrificing 
expediency to something I value and desire more, no moral 
guilt can possibly attach to me, and I shall certainly be 
conscious of none, though I may be punished for disregard- 
ing what is, by common consent, regarded as expedient by 
the people amongst whom I live. Some may consider 
that the civil and criminal code enforcing this generally 
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acknowledged expediency, and the code of public opinion, 
which does, undoubtedly, give to the average man and woman 
their practical standard of conduct, will be quite sufficient to 
maintain social order, and that to look for any higher 
sanction is as superfluous as it is, in their view, irrational. 
But if we try to imagine a society having no moral law 
higher than the “ Thou shalt not” of the penal code of law 
and society, the authority of which will rest solely on the 
general assent to its expediency for the time being, we shall 
soon perceive how miserably inadequate such an authority, 
at the best governing only external action, would be to meet 
the infinitely varied and complex questions affecting con- 
duct, within and apart from our external relations to the 
community in which we live. The ‘“ Thou shalt” which, 
when felt to be rightfully pronounced, is translated by the 
individual conscience into “I ought,’ will never come out 
of penal codes of whatever kind ; for it is not an appeal to 
intelligent self-interest, but a command claiming obedience 
in the face of, and if need be, in utter disregard of self- 
interest ; and, without it, action, in its most important part 
—its inward motive and aim—must remain in spite of 
penal codes, without law. 

To this must be added another consideration : 7.e., that 
every great moral advance made by human societies has 
been initiated by rebellion against and breaking away from 
the old conventionally established morality of the time or 
country in which it takes place; the reformer is persecuted 
and put down where possible, as a rebel, a heretic, or at the 
best a dangerous enthusiast, and his final triumph is the 
triumph of disobedience to the law of man in the name of 
the higher law which his conscience bids him obey. His 
stand-point is ever that of Peter before the rulers of the 
Jews: We must obey God rather than man. 

Here then is the point where the authority of science 
fails, and it becomes evident that it can never, by itself, 
supply a supreme moral authority,—the law we want to re- 
place the decaying rule of ancient authority over the hearts 
and consciences of men. And here it is that Religion 
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demands to be heard, claiming this as her own especial 
province ; for what is religion but faith in a supreme Power 
to which the obedience of the whole man, affections, 
reason, conscience, will, is due; not because it is expedient, 
but because it is right? But it will be objected, this is only 
coming back to the same old authority which we have just 
seen to be losing its hold over mankind ; and it is too true 
that religion has been so identified with certain systems of 
dogmatic theology in which it was embodied under wholly 
different conditions, intellectual and social, that it is now 
suffering from the same relaxing and disintegrating process 
which is shaking all other authority. Its forms being neces- 
sarily doomed to pass away with the temporary conditions 
which gave them rise, the substance seems in danger of 
perishing with them. But if, following Max Miller’s advice, 
we look to the history of man in the past, as the only safe 
basis of prediction regarding his future, we shall find that 
the fear is groundless, and that men never have lived, nor 
society arrived at anything that could be called organisation, 
without a religion. The latest outcome of this human ne- 
cessity for recognition and worship of a higher Being,— 
Auguste Comte and Mr. Frederic Harrison creating the idol of 
Humanity to replace the God they have banished from their 
universe,—is a proof, as striking as it is grotesque, that 
modern mankind are as little likely as their forefathers to 
dispense with religion. The explanation is not far to seek. 
The human conscience, the supreme “I ought,’’ whose 
authority may be resisted, but-never denied by any mind 
sufficiently developed to have reached the conception of 
right and wrong, is the ever living witness of a supreme law 
of being ;—faith in which, and obedience to which, is the 
vital principle of religion,—nay, religion itself, give it what 
name, clothe it in whatever forms you will. 

We arrive here at the common ground where religion and 
science meet; and here it is, not in any efforts to reconcile 
them, ag it is called, through any ingenious fitting of dogma 
to facts and facts to dogma, that each becomes the indis- 
pensable ally of the other. The province of religion is to 
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proclaim and keep ever present in the hearts and consciences 
of men, through teaching and worship, that God is, and 
that His will is the law of life. The province of science is 
to ascertain through the study of all its manifestations, in 
man and in his environment, in the past as in the present, 
what that law is. In the earlier stages of society the two 
offices are combined into one; inevitably, for the priest is 
also the wise man, the only seeker after, and depositary of 
knowledge. So it was in the earlier ages of the Christian 
Church, with the equally inevitable result, that imperfect 
knowledge and absolute error were invested with all the 
sanctity and authority of religious dogma, which has been 
one of the main causes of the present decay of religious 
belief. The errors having become patent through the pro- 
gress of independent enquiry, and the imperfection of the 
knowledge past concealment, orthodoxy has been perpetu- 
ally obliged to shift its ground and resort to expedients, not 
always of the worthiest, to avoid being left too manifestly 
and hopelessly in the rear of educated thought ; and many 
signs are visible that the best men in its camp are gradually 
becoming aware of the weakness of their position, and 
tacitly abandoning their former defences to take their stand 
more and more on the immovable rock of faith in the one 
God and Father of all, whose will is the law of science as 
of religion, of the material as of the spiritual world. One 
school of scientific philosophy may call the power behind 
the law Necessity or Force ; another may designate it as the 
supreme Law of Being; another may decline to give it 
any name, professing itself incapable of going behind the 
phenomena to any common origin of the order they exhibit ; 
another may, with Mr. Spencer in his latest utterance on 
the subject,* pronounce it ‘‘ the Infinite and Eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed ’’—but none the less, whether 
implicitly or explicitly, do each and all base the whole of 
their scientific structure on the two postulates which are 
also the basis of the whole structure of Christian theology : 
i.¢., Ist, the unity of the force underlying all phenomena ; 
* See Nineteenth Century. January, 1884, 
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2nd, the eternal and invariable character of its action, the 
same yesterday, to-day and for ever ;—postulates which, as 
the late Henry Buckle once said to the present writer, are as 
much matter of faith and beyond the reach of experience as 
any dogma of theology. For experience can establish no- 
thing beyond itself, least of all, unity, which is a conception 
altogether beyond and above it, and can offer only a pre- 
sumption as regards the unknown, whether past, present, 
or future, that what we experienced yesterday, we shall ex- 
perience to-day or to-morrow ; the presumption which is, 
in fact, the instinctive faith of the human being in the unity 
and unchangeableness of the “‘ Eternal, not himself” that 
rules his destiny, without which moral and intellectual de- 
velopment, requiring as their indispensable condition fixed 
bases of thought and action,—and indeed, progress, in any 
direction,—would have been impossible. To these funda- 
mental dogmas Science and Religion unite in adding one 
more, the crowning one: that obedience to this supreme 
law is alike the wisdom and the happiness of man, and that 
perfect conformity to it by the individual and society is the 
goal of human life. 

I must guard myself here, however, against being sup- 
posed to imply, in assigning to science the office of dis- 
covering truth, that religion in its proper sphere of ruling 
conduct has waited for science to show it the right way. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Whatever view 
we may take of so-called inspiration or revelation, it is an 
historical fact that certain men whose lives have been as 
pillars of fire, guiding the race through the darkness and 
wilderness of nature, have seen and declared the funda- 
mental truths of morals thousands of years in advance of 
the slow and laborious march of science. The Decalogue 
anticipated the whole code of utilitarian morality, and the 
Gospel of Christ contains, and is, in fact, the proclamation 
of, the fundamental principles of modern civilisation,— 
liberty, equality, fraternity, in their only true sense. Every 
step that the world has taken in the last eighteen centuries 
towards the freedom and dignity of the individual man, 
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every step towards the destruction of caste, of artificial 
privilege, of inequality before the law, every step towards 
the realisation of the brotherhood of men, has its starting- 
point from and is the direct development of Christ’s 
teaching.* 

Let us note by the way that it is this character of Chris- 
tianity, giving the passion and the glow of a religious faith 
to the development and progress of humanity, individually 
and collectively, towards ideal perfection, lighted by an 
infinite hope, invincible in the sense of oneness with God, 
which fits it to be the universal religion, able to meet the 
needs of men under the most various conditions and stages 
of civilisation ; and destined, as its spirit more and more 
throws off the disfiguring and alien forms which have 
hampered and concealed its true nature, to absorb all other 
religions, and reign supreme as the expression of its unique 
prayer: that God’s will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven. 

In such a union of religion and science as is here 
shadowed forth, neither would be called upon to sacrifice 
one iota of its independence. They appeal to separate 
elements of human nature, and must proceed with perfect 
freedom on their separate and special lines, though towards 
a common end,—the subordination of human action, the 
conformity of individual and social life to the laws, called 
of nature by the one, of God by the other. And the spirit 
on which both insist in their disciples is the same. The 
humility, the openness of mind and teachableness typified 
in the command of Christ that His disciples should receive 
the spiritual truth as little children, are the essential con- 
ditions for success in the search after scientific truth. The 
idols of the cave, the den and the market-place are equally 


* See for striking testimony on this head, from the most opposite and 
independent quarters, Mr. Goldwin Smith’s article on “ Evolutionary 
Ethics and Christianity,’ Nineteenth Century, Dec., 1883, and Padre Curci’s 
last work, “Il Vaticano Regio,” ch. 4, to which might be added, if time 
and space permitted, more than one passage from writers who absolutely 
repudiate Christianity as a religion, but accept its moral ideal as the 
highest yet conceived by man. 
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idols in the sight of the Christian as of the philosopher. 
The absoiute, unhesitating loyalty to the truth once seen 
and felt, is equally accepted by both as the supreme duty of 
man ;—though we may observe parenthetically ‘that when 
the Agnostic or Utilitarian philosopher proclaims himself 
ready to die for the truth he holds, or harder still, to 
encounter the pains of an eternal hell rather than bow 
down to an immoral God, he is most unphilosophically 
inconsistent with his own theories regarding the true end 
and purpose of human action. Happily, men often are as 
inconsistent on the right side as the wrong; and such 
inconsistency as this gives greater force to the real unity 
of spirit and endeavour between the noblest leaders on 
both sides,—of scientific thought and of religious faith. 
They have a common enemy; not clericalism on the one 
side or secularism on the other; but lawlessness, the 
negation of any binding, sacred, eternal law, rightfully 
claiming the obedience of free and intelligent man. As 
it arose and has grown from the divorce of Faith and 
Science, so can it be crushed only by their renewed alliance. 
In their union lies the salvation of the Western world from 
the moral and social anarchy which is the prelude of dis- 
solution. Without surrendering one jot or tittle of their 
separate claims, both can join in the symbol of a faith 
older than Christianity, as expressed in the noble English 
verse of Edwin Arnold* :— 


Behold, I show you Truth! Lower than hell, 

Higher than Heaven, outside the utmost stars, 
Farther than Brahm doth dwell, 

Before beginning and without an end, 
As space eternal and as surety sure, 

Is fixed a Power divine which moves to good, 
Only its laws endure. 


It slayeth and it saveth, nowise moved 
Except unto the working out of doom, 

Its threads are Love and Life ; and Death and Pain 
The shuttles of its loom. 


* In The Light of Asia. 
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It maketh and unmaketh, mending all ; 

What it hath wrought is better than that hath been. 
Slow grows the splendid pattern that it plans 

Its wistful hands between. 


Such is the Law which moves to righteousness, 
Which none at last can turn aside or stay ; 
The heart of it is Love, the end of it 
Is Peace and Consummation sweet. Obey! 


Maria G. GREY. 











WILHELM VATKE.* 


O many, if not most amongst us, the name of Wilhelm 
Vatke is a name and nothing more—vor et preterea 

nthil. Yet few names in risk of oblivion deserve better to 
be rescued therefrom. For we cannot tell the story of 
Wilhelm Vatke’s life without telling a great part of the 
history of the development of religious thought in Germany, 
nd especially in Berlin. The age of Wilhelm Vatke was 
likewise the age of Schleiermacher, of Hegel, of Fichte, 
and of Schelling, of Hengstenberg, of Neander, of Ewald, 
and of Strauss. To all of these celebrities Vatke stood in 
more or less of a personal relation. With not a few of the 
great men who to us are but solemn shades, he walked and 
talked familiarly. Of some he was the bosom friend, of 
others the determined but always courteous antagonist. 
Nor was he in his intimacy with any, as Boswell was to 
Johnson, a mere hanger on, still less a fugleman or a 
sycophant. He was the equal of most of them, the superior 
of many in Jearning; and if as writer he was less produc- 
tive than the rest, this was due in no small degree to his 
extraordinary modesty, his severe attachment to truth, 
and his extreme distrust of immature lucubrations. 
Ambition he had in plenty of a proper sort, but no vulgar 
lust of notoriety. He courted fame, but he despised popu- 
larity, and the kind of reputation he attained is peculiar 
and distinctive. The “ general reader,’ that omnivorous 
but withal dainty animal, knows nothing of Wilhelm 
Vatke’s ‘‘Biblische Theologie.” But men in the front 
rank of German theologians, whether on the right hand or 
on the left, recognised that volume at once as an epoch- 


* Wilhelm Vatke in seinem Leben wnd seinen Schriften: von Hetnricu 
Benecke. Bonn: Emil Strauss. 1883. 
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making work. However the name of Vatke may be over- 
shadowed now or its lustre eclipsed by those of authors 
more widely read, because more easily understood, Wilhelm 
Vatke was, perhaps, more nearly than any other man, th 

founder of the Modern School of Biblical Exegesis. He 
did for and with the Old Testament what Strauss and 
F. C. Baur did for and with the New. He was the first 
to apply the method of the Hegelian Philosophy to the 
purposes of critical research. And however true it may be 
that ‘‘ Moderns” move much more easily and gracefully 
nowadays, in Holland and in England, without the 
cumbersome terminology of the Hegelian Logic, and 
write much more lucidly too, it is nevertheless 
equally true, that it was Hegelian thought which first 
gave to German theology coherency, consistency, and 
thoroughness. De Wette and Ewald, giants in their day, 
never attained to the stature of the perfect critic, totus teres 
atque rotundus. They assailed the outworks of tradition 
rather than stormed its stronghold. It was reserved for 
the Hegelians, a Vatke, a Baur, and a Strauss, to lay the 
axe of criticism to the root of the tree of orthodoxy. No 
doubt there were other Hegelians who planted the barren 
trunk in the ground, and propped it up again with artificial 
supports cut from the same wood as the handle of the axe 
that felled it, but it never grew and flourished as of yore. 
Even less than such Masters in Israel as Ewald and De 
Wette, would the old Rationalists of the School of Semler 
and Paulus be regarded as ‘‘serious men,” in the present 
day, though they did good work in their own. Their 
method and point of view are long since obsolete; but, 
perhaps, the most solid service which they rendered to 
mankind was that of the moral and mental enfranchise- 
ment they conferred, by showing that to sacrifice or ex- 
plain away the miraculous element of the Scriptures was 
not to reject religion, and was consistent in their persons 
with an earnest piety and faith. By this means a race of 
men was trained up in the service of religion, emancipated 
from the slavish bibliolatry which had reigned supreme 
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from the death of the German Reformers until the dawn of 
the “ Aufklérung,” men accustomed to the free use of reason 
in relation to biblical questions, and devoted to the cause of 
religion in a Deistic sense. 

To this race belonged the father of Wilhelm, Conrad 
Ludolph Vatke, who was minister of the village of Behns- 
dorf, in Saxony, from 1789 to 1814. Here Wilhelm was 
born, March 14, 1806, a strong and healthy child, the 
youngest of a family of six. His earliest reminiscences 
were those of the troubles and excitement caused by the 
Napoleonic wars, and of French and Russian soldiers 
billeted in the little parsonage. At eight he was left father- 
less, for on October 5, 1814, Conrad Vatke succumbed to 
the “‘ hospital fever” brought by wounded Silesian soldiers 
to the quiet village of Behnsdorf. Well grounded by his 
father in Greek and Latin, Wilhelm continued for a time 
his education at the village school, and among other ac- 
quirements developed a somewhat precocious talent for 
music, so that at this early age the sexton preferred him to 
the post of leader of the choir in the parish church. From 
Behnsdorf the fatherless family removed within a year to 
Helmstedt, a neighbouring town. In the following years 
bereavements came thick and fast. First “‘ brother Fritz,” 
the merchant, came home, lay down and died. Then sister 
Doris was stricken with measles caught from Heinrich 
Ahrens. Ahrens recovered, and became the celebrated 
writer on the dialects of Greek, but Doris followed Fritz to 
the grave. On the 10th of May, 1818, William was sitting 
with his schoolmaster at the house of one of the masters, 
where he was now a half-boarder, when he heard one 
whisper to another, ‘‘ Du! Vatke’s Mutter ist todt!’’ With 
a cry of anguish the boy rushed from the room and ran 
home trembling and awe-struck, only to find on his arrival 
that the terrible tidings were too true. The goods of the 
widow were sold by auction to strangers, only a slender 
portion of the father’s library was bought in by friends for 
Wilhelm. By the kindness and generosity of relatives, 
especially his brother Charles, who waived his patrimony in 
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Wilhelm’s favour, enough was forthcoming for the further 
education of the latter at the gymnasium of Helmstedt, 
once, though then no longer, a University town. For five 
years Wilhelm attended the gymnasium; thence he was 
sent to the orphanage founded by Francke in Halle (where 
neither the soup nor the manners and customs of his fellow- 
orphans pleased him), and passed thence, provided with an 
excellent testimonial, to the University of that town. 

From the days when he led the choristers of Behnsdorf in 
their singing his mind had been made up as to the choice of a 
profession—a decision in which he never wavered. If ever 
@ man was born a theologian it was Vatke. For two years 
at Halle he heard Knapp on the Exegesis of the New Tes- 
tament, Wegscheider on dogmatics, Thilo on Church 
history, not to mention others; and last, but not least, 
Gesenius introduced him to the study of the Old Testament. 
In those days he could hardly have had a better introduc- 
tion. Gesenius became his life-long friend, and in dismiss- 
ing him to Géttingen, to study Hebrew under Ewald, said : 
“‘ Ewald is an exquisite Hebraist, and a rare Arabic scholar ; 
but don’t forget to make yourself master of all that De 
Wette has produced. You must know him by heart.” 
Before we leave Halle we must note the following racy 
anecdote of the absent-minded, though profound Severinus 
Vater, who began his second lecture on the Origin of Chris- 
tianity thus: ‘‘ Gentlemen! the first Christian community 
was in Kénigsberg!’’ Sensation and loud clearing of stu- 
dential throats. The Professor “tries back” in hope of 
recovering the scent. ‘‘Gentlemen! the first Christian 
community was in—Weimar!” Titters and cries of 
‘“ Where?” ‘Gentlemen, I should like to know who is 
laughing. I must insist that you will not laugh. I have 
more to carry in my head than lecturing here to you! The 
first Christian community was in Jerusalem!” Right at 
last ; and we will hope the note-books of the students had 
the entry all correct. 

In Gottingen Vatke sat at the feet of Ewald, Planck, 
and Heeren : the rich stores of information that he imbibed 
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did but intensify his thirst for knowledge and his sense of 
ignorance. In August, 1827, he writes thus to his brother 
George :— 

It is true I have worked hard during my student years, and 
have learned something; but while I am studying one course, I 
forget the other, so that things keep going round in an everlast- 
ing circle, till I am like to lose my patience. I have no real 
learning : i.e., I have studied no sources, I have read no Church 
Fathers, not a Rabbi, not a Reformer, &c., beside which I have 
no accurate acquaintance with the several philosophical systems ; 
I am weak in history, especially of medieval politics, I under- 
stand no mathematics—and yet I have worked, and those who 
know me credit me with acquirements because they have few 
themselves. Imagine my pleasant state of mind. 


A journey to Switzerland and Florence restored the tone 
of the over-conscientious and somewhat desponding student, 
and on the 21st of April, 1828, Wilhelm Vatke on the top of 
the Gottingen mail-coach made his first acquaintance with 
the streets of the Prussian capital, then in the zenith of its 
glory as the High School of German thought. His first 
impressions of the teachers were various, and some of them in 
curious contrast with their subsequent influence upon him. 
Lachmann’s Philoctetes he liked. Ritter’s History of Philo- 
sophy pleased him. Raumer’s ‘‘ Middle Ages” struck him 
as tedious and obscure. Schleiermacher was slow; his 
sermons not attractive. Hegel he did not understand ; not 
the only one assuredly who failed to do so at first hearing. 
Neander was the lecturer who first fascinated Vatke, and 
Vatke soon found favour with Neander. It may interest 
Unitarians to know that the essay submitted by the young 
seminarist to the great Church historian at the end of the 
summer term was entitled ‘‘ Opinionum Fausti Socini Ez- 
plicatio genetica.”” Neander was so delighted with it that he 
advised Vatke to devote himself, as exclusively as might be, 
to Church history; he had brought plenty of other theo- 
logical information, he assured him, from Gdttingen. 
Perhaps he suspected that too much knowledge in some 
departments might prove for the young scholar a dan- 
gerous thing. But Neander always honoured learning and 
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sincerity wherever he found it, and did not withdraw his 
friendship from Vatke even when his negative tendencies 
became apparent and pronounced. In a little while he 
wrote to friends in Géttingen—‘I thought I had finished 
my studies, and now I begin to see that here in Berlin one 
must start afresh. It is no trifle to follow Schleiermacher 
and to understand Hegel.” At this period Schleiermacher 
impressed him as a very superior, self-conscious man ; 
whereas Hegel, in his blue frock coat, gilt buttons, and 
yellow nankeen trousers, with waistcoat of the same, seemed 
a comfortable sort of personage, who inspired confidence. 


A graphic picture of the state of theological and political parties 
at this time is given in the following letter to brother George, 
bearing date September, i828:—‘‘The Ministry, through Alten- 
stein’s influence, is on the side of Hegel and Marheineke, but the 
faculty for the most part on the side of Neander, Schleiermacher, 
and Strauss [the Court preacher not the critic], i.e., the side of 
simple belief. The examination of Herr Gerlach, who has 
lately been made licentiate, sufficed to occasion the split. This 
good man is so satisfied with belief, that he rejects all philosophy. 
Marheineke thereupon urged on the Ministry that no one who 
was wholly devoid of philosophical culture should be admitted as 
licentiate, so that there was six months’ delay, and it was only 
this winter that the above-named Gerlach has been permitted to 
expose his wares. Neander has been requested by the Ministry 
to hold no lectures on Dogmatics and Ethics, because he does not 
lecture scientifically ; but he set up his back and demands to 
lecture as he lists, or to be sent away. Schleiermacher has been 
informed that he is not to lecture separately on theology and 
philosophy, but to give philosophico-theologicai lectures; to 
which he replied that he did not know what that meant. Hegel 
and Schleiermacher, Marheineke and Neander have often had 
some sharp rubs together, and indulged in personalities. So you 
see things look very lively here. A zealot in chief of the Anti- 
Hegelian party the Professor Extraordinarius Hengstenberg, 
whom the Ministry have forbidden the publication of the 
Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, a prohibition which he has dis- 
regarded, is expected to go to Kénigsberg, which he does not 
want to do. You see how dangerous it is to go in for teaching 
here. If one is Hegelian one has the Ministry on one’s side, and 
almost the whole of the faculty against one, and vice versa. The 
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whole summer I have been studying the Hegelian philosophy, 
and admire the depth ard penetration of this man’s mind. He 
rightly deserves the name of a philosopher; what is generally 
called philosophy is the stalest, most unconsciously self-con- 
tradictory trash. I am only sorry that the verdicts of my former 
teachers, who did not understand Hegel at all, and tried to make 
him ridiculous, have hitherto deterred me from the study of his 
philosophy, which requires years tofathom. . . . There is 
@ young artist now here from Brunswick whose acquaintance I 
made through one of my friends, the theological student, Pockels 
of that town. This man wishes to form a portrait gallery of 
the most illustrious thinkers of our time, and travelled accord- 
ingly to visit Goethe, to whom he announced his project, and 
asked to be allowed to begin with him. ‘Honour to whom 
honour is due,’ answered Goethe. ‘Paint first Hegel in Berlin,’ 
which he did and made a good likeness.” 


We are afraid the modesty of the sage of Weimar and 
the profundity of the Berlin philosopher find equally scant 
acknowledgment among the German students of to-day, who 
sing in their Kneipe of the first 


In seinen alten Tagen bescheidener als nie, 
Beschrieb er mit Behagen seine Biographie ; 


and of the second 


Gott segn’ euch ihr herrlichen Végel 
An der fernen Guanokiist ; 

Trotz unsrem Landmann dem Hegel 
Schafft ihr den gediegensten Mist. 


In the heat of preparation for the examination Vatke 
found time to study music—Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven 
were his favourites. His letters at this time are lively, and 
the young student’s estimate of his contemporaries shows, 
what his modesty disguises, that with few exceptions he 
might have sung with the Psalmist unrebuked, ‘‘I have 
more understanding than all my teachers.” Certainly his 
tongue (transferred to note-paper) was the pen of a ready 
writer. At the beginning of February, 1830, he writes :— 


So you see until March I shall be swallowing lecture notes 
like pills, in order to cut a decent figure behind the green table. 
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Iam now at Old World mythology, under the guidance of 
Creuzer, Gérres, and Wagner. Gérres’ work I have not yet 
been able to read through. It smothers me: one is drowned as 
in strong drink. In flowery style I dare say no one ever excelled 
him. Freshness, deep thought, great learning—but, as I said, 
too much alcohol. For Creuzer’s learning and intellect I have 
& very great respect; I do not presume to such learning 
though I should live to be a hundred. Neander may indeed be 
still more learned. He is such a remarkable linguist, that he 
has done what no other English or German linguist has ever 
been able to do, save Reisig—namely, spoken Greek fluently 
with a travelling Greek scholar, and that in classic style, not 
in Church-Greek. The Greek himself told it one of my 
acquaintances. When I was busy reading Aristophanes at 
school, I, too, made attempts to talk Greek ; but it was no go! 
Even Latin I cannot speak fluently, having no practice; if we 
should ever come to live together, dear brother, we will always 
speak it, for you can. Have you heard of Schelling’s quarrel 
with Prof. Kapp in Erlangen? The satirist Saphir says, 
** Philosophers think obscurely, but abuse one another in very 
plain language indeed.” Schelling is in the right, upon the whole, 
but Marheineke and Hegel disapprove of the undignified manner 
in which he treats Kapp. I am very anxious to see Schelling’s 
Weltalter (Philosophische Mythologie) in common with all 
lovers of philosophy. I have an immense respect for the man, 
in spite of his irascibility, and almost always speak of him with 
warm enthusiasm. You know his brilliant works, so I say 
nothing. A little while back I was in company with Marheineke ; 
I sat at table with Professor Neumann, of Munich, who had 
studied Armenian in the monastery of 8S. Lorenzo, near Venice, 
and is now going, at the proposal of a ship’s captain, who has 
taken a fancy to him on account of his interesting society, to 
accompany him to China for purposes of literary research. He 
is a christened Israelite, dvijp wodvtpoTos. Neander wishes 
a young man—lI, for example—would also go to Venice to learn 
Armenian, and translate Armenian works, from which some 
further light might be thrown on Church History. I am not 
disinclined, if they will pay my expenses; otherwise it’s 
no go. 


The examen rigorosum drew on. Already on December 1, 
1829, Vatke handed in a Dissertation: de Platonice philo- 
sophia ratione ad doctrinam Clementis Alexandrini, with 
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an account of his own career, which found favour with 
Marheineke. He now writes to his brother :— 


You may well suppose that I am rather afraid of the examen 
rigorosum. Neander especially is a very strict examiner, and 
goes into specialities. I have been working hard for four weeks. 
But my memory is like a barn, or a lumber-room : what won’t 
stick must go. I only hope enough will be left, if only the 
courage remains at the sticking point. Many bad licentiates 
have been passed; accordingly greater strictness is to be shown 
in order to weed out the incapables. I am the first admitted 
under the stricter regulations. But to be admitted is as much 
as being passed, because it is only in extreme cases that they 
plough a man. Neander and Marheineke consider me—God 
knows why !—very learned ; they have been heard to say with 
me they can have a good examination for once. God be merciful 
tome asinner! Hengstenberg I shall defy, for the fellow is so 
thick-headed. Strauss (the Court chaplain) bites nobody, if you 
let him alone. Marheineke still treats me as kindly as ever; he 
has promised me, in case I get pupils next Easter but one, to 
obtain for me a gratification—i.e., small salary. Marheineke has 
great influence with the Government through Geheimrath Schulz, 
his friend and Hegel's. So, dear brother, I am of good courage. 
I am well aware that I know little in comparison with learned 
men ; but I feel power within me not only to learn something, but 
to be something, and that is the end of a!l learning, that we may 
rest in the purpose of our being. 


How stood it meanwhile with the young scholar’s re- 
ligious convictions? A few weeks before his examination 
he wrote thus :— 


I maintain that Christianity is the deepest wisdom that has 
ever been realised in the world. Christ is God and Man at once, 
we others are so as well, but not in the same aboriginal degree 
as he, on whom the current of universal history and the 
universal spirit broke. The doctrines of grace, predestination, 
sacraments, &c., cover the deepest speculative truths. The 
Trinity is the focus of Christian profundity. In that dogma, as 
Lessing rightly says, it gave the world the answer to its sum of 
arithmetic long ago, as now, thank God, it is finding it for itself. 
The Hegelian Philosophy has discovered a priori what Chris- 
tiamity and the world’s history give 4 posteriori. It is true 
many things assume a new aspect when one compares the 
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current notions of the world at large with the concepts of ssn il 
Such a God as the world imagines does not exist at all, nor suc’ 
‘operations of grace’’ either. But the world is obliged to 
imagine in this way. It wants pictures (Kant’s Schemata), pre- 
sentations, and thus the contradiction is removed. In a word, I 
must tell you that I know the eternal truths with perfect cer- 
tainty; the longing of my heart is stilled. You will think me 
mad when I say I behold God face to face; but it is so, for all 
that. The yonder has become the hither. Man is himself a 
point of light in the Infinite Light, and like knows like. Because 
I am all being, I know all being, and in so far as I rest on the 
great heart of God, I am already beatified. Oh! could I but 
tell you how happy Iam! All sciences to me are glorified and 
translucent. I know what history means; I know how Art 
arises, how the spell of Religion comes in. I worship, because I 
know, and seek always to know more, because I worship! Then 
Rationalism comes, and says, with its work-a-day understand- 
ing, that we can know nothing of things divine! Rationalism 
begins with assumptions, and with assumptions it ends ; a spirit- 
less wash! nothing but abstract schemata, void of spirit and 
life, shadows on the wall and mummies! These are its gods! 
It banishes the godlike from this life, and practises (by dint of 
the so-called practical Reason) on itself the fraud of a life after 
death (in order to be immortal, one must be buried first) without 
a body! The Hegelian Philosophy denies personal existence —{— 
after death. For whatsoe’er arises deserves to perish too, 
as Goethe says. This is a little of my belief. If we should 
have opportunity of talking together, I will prove to you that this 
is essentially correct, i.e., speculatively consistent, and that in 
essence all Philosophers worthy the name have so thought. In 
particular, I can communicate to you views on Art and History 
of the highest moment, at which, dear brother, I am sure, from 
what I know of your mind and discernment, you will feel a glad 
surprise. /The mob decry us as Atheists, but they wrong us. 
The Rationalists say they do not understand this philosophy, or 
they dismiss it as fanaticism. -Rather in its light may one 
learn to distinguish between fantasy and thought 

fe course of 


One more quotation ere we proceed wit 
Vatke’s life :— 


Hengstenberg has, indeed, much learning, much industry, but 
very little real genius, though he is not without penetration. 
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He is much to be pitied! His wife, whom he married two years 
ago, is of noble family, related to the v.Gerlachs. This Familia 
Sacra is very orthodox, nay, fond of persecution! and would be 
glad to speed many a philosopher to the stake. Even the Crown 
Prince is said to be infected, besides other highly-placed per- 
sonages ; not the King, however—he is a sterling fellow, whom 
may God long, long preserve to us. There are a few pietists in 
the Ministry, yet some Rationalists and thinkers (speculative) as 
well. The Court preacher, Strauss, a sorry figure to contem- 
plate, can be pious, too, when it suits him. Neander—the 
noble, really pious Neander—is vexed at these people, yet 
tolerates their proceedings because he thinks there is a good 
deal of Christianity about them. How the thinkers judge of 
them you may infer from my confession of faith. They laugh at 
their hideous distortion of the deepest heavenly truth, and are 
filled at once with sorrow and with anger. Among scholars, 
Hengstenberg has altogether not very many adherents, but a 
preacher here and there, as well as laymen, whom he inveigles 
into theological concerns. I don’t like to think of this young 
man, so averse to the light. 

About this time Vatke preached three sermons, one near 
his boyhood’s home of Helmstedt, at Walbeck, where his 
simple-minded hearers thought he managed it splendidly, 
and twice in the Dreieinigkeitskirche in Berlin, in the 
absence of Schleiermacher and Marheineke, when his friends 
made the remark, ‘‘ Only a very few could have understood 
you. You were a great deal too speculative.” And he never 
preached again. As a lecturer he had few rivals, but the 
pulpit was not his sphere. 

At last the examination came off, and Vatke came off too, 
with flying colours. Marheineke and Neander were charmed. 
Even Hengstenberg was satisfied. Only the Court chaplain 
Strauss got less answers than he expected, for the simple 
reason that he examined from notes, and, as Vatke causti- 
cally remarks, knew nothing which he had not set down. 
The only result of this was that he got generally sat on all 
round by the other examiners. The examination was fol- 
lowed by the usual ‘‘ Theses,” which were pretty well the 
exact opposite of those maintained by Hengstenberg a few 
years before, on his own graduation; and by the ‘“‘ Dispu- 
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tatio”’ which was suddenly cut short by Marheineke, who 
stopped the fervid flow of rhetoric poured forth by Vatke’s 
opponent, on the question whether the alma of Is. vii. was 
a Virgin or a young wife, with the curt remark : jam satis 
4 disputatum est de virgine tacta vel intacta. The opponent 
was H. A.C. Hiivernick, Hengstenberg’s amanuensis. 
Vatke’s diploma ran as follows, ‘‘ postgwamexamen rigorosum 
summa cum laude sustinuerat et egregie defenderat, &c.,” a 
rare distinction. Yet this map, Licentiate of Theology in 
1830 with highest honours, was steadily refused the Doctor’s 
degree until the day of his death, which happened only two 
years ago, was as far as possible kept poor and out of prefer- 
ment, and notwithstanding the depth and fervour of his 
piety, was gibbetted by the pamphleteers of Berlin as even 
a more dangerous infidel than Strauss. Tantum relligio 
potuit suadere malorum. 
We have learned to know Vatke as a passionate disciple of 
; Hegel, full of the zeal of a new convert. We have now to 
make his acquaintance as a Biblical critic. Perhaps few of 
our readers are aware how completely he outstripped De 
Wette and Ewald, and how nearly he advanced in the 
general scope and character of his views to the standpoint of 
the modern Dutch school. It is strange and instructive to 
observe how fruitful these Hegelian speculations, derided as 
barren by the ignorant, proved themselves in the field 
of historical investigation. The great shining stars in the 
theological firmament, Baur, Strauss, Zeller, Schwegler, and 
last but not least Vatke, were all of them Hegelians. Theirs 
was the most fertile of all philosophies. Vatke at the very 
outset of his career as lecturer at Berlin had reached the 
7 conviction that not until the eighth century B.C. do we 
stand, in regard to the Old Testament, on historical ground. 
The prophets of this century, Amos, Joel, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, are the first reliable sources, while for the first half 
of the seventh century we are again thrown back upon con- 
jecture. A few of the Psalms may be older, as weil as 
earlier fragments of the Pentateuch, and scraps of narrative. 
Balaam’s oracle cannot be earlier than the end of the eighth 
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century, nor the blessing cf Jacob than its beginning. The 
books of Samuel must be the earliest historical books of the 
Old Testament. Somewhat later are Judges and Ruth. A 
considerable portion of the Proverbs are to be referred to 
this period, but many of them reveal a progress in theological 
conception which fixes for them a subsequent date. Vatke 
refuses to recognise, as with certainty made out, the existence 
of any Mosaic documents whatsoever in the Pentateuch. 
The letter of the Pentateuch can therefore teach us nothing 
reliable about the history it professes to treat; but probable 
conclusions with regard to this period can only be reached 
by the indirect path of negative criticism. 

‘* On the one side Vatke, on the other Hengstenberg,”’ so 
says Ranke, “‘arise in close contiguity, a pair of springs upon 
the mountain height : and flowing down by different slopes, 
in opposite currents, pursue for ever their totally diver- 
gent courses.” 

On the 14th November, 1831, Hegel died. Amid the wide- 
spread consternation of the thinking world, but for Vatke, 
the dismay and disappointment of one young man at the 
news might have passed almost unnoticed. David Fried- 
rich Strauss had come from Wurttemberg chiefly to hear 
Hegel. Hegel was gone, but Vatke was there: and from 
this day dates a friendship between these two aspirants after 
the light of truth, which only death could terminate. They 
had common ground in Music as well as in Theology. Of 
playing Vatke, of listening Strauss never wearied, but 
their preferences were as complementary to each other as 
the whole bent and tenor of the nature of the two men. 
‘‘ Vatke found his ideal in Bach, the Durer of Music, whose 
Fugues and Passions, resting on the ground of Protestant 
dogma, systematically intensify our feelings, till they hold us 
spellbound in devotional sentiment. For Strauss nothing 
could surpass the Music of Mozart. It gave him immediate 
enjoyment without any reflection, priceless satisfaction to 
this child of man in his longing for the sublime.” Yet both 
agreed in bending before the Titanic might of Beethoven. 
‘‘ First play Bach for yourself, then Mozart for me, then 
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Beethoven for us both,” said Strauss, and only the advent 
of friends, to whom all was jingle alike, could close the 
piano for the night. 

Strauss, like Vatke before him, was a diligent hearer of 
Schleiermacher. One day in one of those gushing confi- 
dences which the shy but warm-hearted young Suabian 
reserved for his intimates alone, Strauss suddenly broke to 
Vatke the secret of his life’s ambition, and the omen of his 
grand success. ‘‘ Schleiermacher has mightily stirred me, 
I owe him much; but the man has not satisfied me, after 
all. Hestops half way: he does not say the last word. 
This word I will utter. I am now off to Tiibingen again. 
And listen, Vatke ; I am going to write a life of Jesus as I 
think it ought to be written.” 

Schleiermacher’s death soon followed. In 1835 appeared 
the first part of Vatke’s Biblical Theology, entitled ‘‘ The 
Religion of the Old Testament.” Its main drift, theological 
and philosophical, we know already. It was denounced by 
Hengstenberg, cautiously defended by Marheineke, respect- 
fully criticised by Nitsch, praised by Ewald, while Leo 
proposed that such topics should only be treated in Latin ! 
And amid the storm of controversy thus raised Vatke found 
time to make love. Its course did not run smooth, but it 
ran deep. Minna Doring was the daughter of a merchant 
rich, worthy, proud, and stiff; but Bishop Neander and 
Marheineke proved excellent friends in need, and consum- 
mate match-makers. ‘‘ Herr Doring,”’ said the first, ‘‘ a better 
bridegroom your daughter cannot find.” “It is an honour 
for your daughter,”’ said the second. After this the affair 
was settled, and a happy marriage it was. 

That our Vatke was deep in love, as only a deep nature 
can be, with a devotion which would have been as womanly as 
that of Andromache, had it not also been as manly as that 
of Hector himself, we gather from the following words to 
to his newly betrothed bride :—* Daily and hourly I repeat 
the vow of love and troth that I have plighted to you. In 
your heart, in your hand, all the rays of my life’s light 
meet. My nearest kin have long been snatched from me by 
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death and separation. You replace for me the love of father 
and mother, brother and sister ; ’’—and much more to the 
same effect, which our readers may imagine for themselves. 

It was in the year 1835, when Vatke’s book appeared, that 
Strauss’ Life of Jesus burst like a bomb-shell upon the theo- 
logical world. This sealed the fate of Vatke. Hengsten- 
berg was not slow in seizing the occasion, and showing that 
Vatke and Strauss made common cause together, and that 
Vatke was more dangerous than Strauss, because he con- 
tinued to teach. 

And he did continue to teach until 1880, faithful to the 
last to the friend of his youth, whom indeed he did not 
follow in all the extreme conclusions of his “ Old and New 
Belief,” but from whom he never withdrew his sympathy, 
fidelity, and love. Yes, Vatke continued to teach first as 
Privatdocent and then as Professor Extraordinary. He 
never left Berlin, but, to the eternal disgrace of the Uni- 
versity, the Doctor’s degree was withheld for all those fifty 
years, and never granted after all. 

We must pass hurriedly over the intervening years of 
storm, and stress, and baleful reaction, the journeys to 
Wirttemberg and Switzerland, the intercourse with Kuno 

\ Biber, Zeller, Biedermann, and many another bright and 
shining light; the delightful correspondence, never long 
interrupted, between Vatke and Strauss. 

Of this correspondence two specimens seem to us spe- 
cially worthy of reproduction. The first is from Strauss to 
Vatke, on the appearance of his “ Biblische Theologie,” 
dated January 17, 1836. 


Dearest Friend,—My heartiest thanks for your kind letter, 
for the valuable present with which you accompanied it, and the 
wealth of instruction which the latter has afforded me. Pray do 
not regret that I was precluded from reviewing it. I should not 
have been equal to the task, since, in regard to the main contents 
of your work, I can be nothing butalearner. Let me tell you in 
what order I read it. For my standpoint the most important 
part was, of course, the critical history of the Hebrew nation. 
This, which, moreover, forms the chief portion of the book, in 
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respect to extent, I read first. With Vater, De Wette, and 
Leo’s works, in this department, I was acquainted; but I 
could not but be astonished to see how much that was im- 
perfect, or entirely wrong, and that these critics (among whom I 
never thoroughly trusted Leo) had put into my head, was taken 
from me by your all-embracing, many-sided criticism : how you 
managed to find a ground in the often seemingly bottomless sea, 
and, for the first time, to give a connected, naturally progressive 
view of the development of the Hebrew nation and its religion. 
The masterly manner in which you had treated single books, 
such, especially, as Job, Koheleth, and Daniel, made me very 
eager to see, as the chef d’euvre of your present work, the intro- 
duction to the Old Testament as handled by you. In what 
followed, that which you say regarding the general conception of 
the Hebrew religion afforded me uncommon satisfaction, while 
your further definitions of the relation between it and that of 
Greece weaned me from the view of my friend Baur, which I had 
shared till then. On the other hand, that you should have con- 
firmed (in a note) Dr. Steudel in the opinion that he was able to 
bring forward anything of scientific value against Hegel, I shall 
never forgive you, save in so far as I recognise therein the 
roguishness that strokes the fur of the gentlemen of the oppo- 
sition before stripping it off. From this side you have else- 
where, especially in the preface, where the passage concerning 
the view that identifies itself with Christianity is classical, done 
splendid work which has delighted me, as one who am an 
admirer of such strategical exploits of reason in proportion to 
my inability to perform them. Only at last—to complete my 
narration—did I attack the introduction, for, thought I, that is 
what he says to them who are without, not to me. I soon 
found, however, that I had not yet thought out this process with 
the completeness with which you had developed its various 
stages; and although the chief use of this treatise will be to 
reconcile the opponents of speculative theology, yet friends and 
students of the latter will be able to gain much instruction 
therefrom. 

That I am not in accord with the thesis maintained in this 
part of the book, that there are no myths in the New Testament, 
is a matter of course; and I am curious to see if you are in- 
clined to holdfast to this view, or to qualify it. Asa result of the 
impression of thoroughness, calmness, and moderation produced 
by your work, I have now no doubt that the appointment 
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you desire will soon take place, and congratulate you on it 
beforehand. Will you set up as a single man in Greifswald, or 
has the match you spoke of jestingly to me really come off, or 
another one? In Greifswald, you know, you would meet 
Herr Matthies, and be able to continue your former relationship 
of respect with him. What you wrote about the condition of 
theology in Berlin is in general the same as that which is to 
be lamented in this part of the country, only that in Baur we 
have an important champion of freedom. What do you think of 
his work on the Pastoral epistles? He is shortly thinking of 
throwing doubt on the rest of the Pauline letters, beginning 
with that of the Ephesians. What you wrote to me about my 
own book, of which you will by this time have received the second 
volume also, would have made me proud did I not know your 
ironical way, and were it not for the abundant counterpoise of 
numerous expressions coming from other quarters. In point of 
fact, however, the opinions hitherto published do not trouble me, 
putting aside a certain amount of momentary vexation; and I 
only wish I could have read your Herr Bauer (Bruno) before 
the publication of my second part, in order to have served him 
in the preface as I have the other gentlemen. A more 
absurd lucubration than this review has not often come under 
my notice; utter ignorance of what criticism is, and of its re- 
lation to speculation, phrases with which no sort of definite 
notion can be connected, to put an end to the domination of 
which was precisely the object of my work. Can one find any- 
thing to read more ridiculous than the theory of the Virgin's 
conception? And this Herr Bauer imagines, in a letter which 
but lately reached me, that I shall be collaborator with him in 
@ theological journal which he intends to publish? May 
heaven preserve me from the impiety of bringing but a single 
stone to the Tower of Babel which these gentlemen propose 
to erect by the most senseless confusion of philosophy and 
orthodoxy. I will sooner contribute to Hengstenberg’s Kirchen- 
zeitung or Roéhr’s Kritische Bibliothek, for these men, at all 
events, do not commit the crime of bearing on false pretences 
the name of free inquirers. It is true, I find your name appear- 
ing as one of the contributors to the projected periodical; but I 
am sure you will not willingly consent to be flung into the same 
kettle in which Géschel and Co. are part of the ingredients, and 
@ sheep in lion’s skin is the cook....... 
Your faithful friend, 
D. F. Srravss. 
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The other letter is one from Vatke to Strauss, on the ap- 
pearance of the latter’s last great work, ‘‘The Old and the 
New Belief.” It is dated January 24, 1873 :— 


Dear Friend,—The friendly and grateful greeting which I 
have long meant to send you, I do send at last, with best 
wishes for your birthday, and beg your kind acceptance of them. 
You have had during the past year an extraordinary success in 
the rapidly-following editions of your last work; but at the same 
time have experienced many insults which a friend might wish 
had been spared you, but which, in view of the actual situation of 
spiritual interests and powers, could not well have been spared 
you. The relatively few ‘‘ we” keep silence, while the motley 
mass of the ‘‘ you” speak, and have no more eager concern than 
by all manner of protestations of contrary belief to represent 
themselves as good and pious persons. Your mission is, once for 
all, the critical, keen-cutting, clearing one, and the world is, 
once for all, simply enamoured of chiaroscuro, and what suits 
both sides. When I first heard the many unfavourable judg- 
ments, I had the weakness to allow the wish to rise that you 
had not written the book, because your contemporaries are not 
yet ripe for it. But soon I became strengthened in the con- 
viction that it had done good in appearing as it did. May I now 
express my opinion about its contents in detail? You know 
that on particular questions I go my own way. The first 
question: Are we still Christians? I answer with you in the 
negative, if we mean by Christianity, primitive or orthodox 
Christianity ; but in the affirmative, if we are to understand the 
Christian principle as manifest in the stream of spiritual 
evolution. You smile, perhaps ? 

The second question: Have we still a religion? I answer just 
as you do; but place myself on the side of philosophy, which 
demands an Absolute Active Principle of Spiritual Unity, and thus 
supplements the deficiencies of religious conceptions. 

I do not, indeed, pray toa Person, but I immerse myself in 
the contemplation and feeling of an intensely Infinite, and this 
is something richer and fuller than religious prayer. 

In the subsequent sections on Nature and Social Life, I find 
many beautiful and striking points. I, too, am no opponent of 
Darwin, but am too little acquainted with him to set up a definite 
view about his theory. Only I cannot do with Materialism, 
because it utterly fails to explain the unity of-principles and 
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elements. The supplements on Literature and Music are very 
refreshing. The judgment pronounced on the whole will, I 
hope, soon improve, when, at length, the voices of the “‘we” 
make themselves heard. The Pro-and Epi-logue are written in 
so moderate and conciliatory a tone that they can only do good. 
For the rest I have had to endure some violent discussions about 
the work. I thank you —- thus late) for kindly sending me 
the several parts. Don’t let yourself be saddened by these 
attacks, only, if you conscientiously can, give greater prominence 
in a later edition to the Ideal Factor in the World-process. 

* * * * « “ * * 

I trust you are again feeling at home in your beloved Lud- 
wigsburg, and that you may yet have many vigorous and active 
years before you, as so eminent a writer ought, if it be only that 
he may still delight the world even with smaller gifts. 

My sons, Theodore and Wilhelm,* send you their best respects. 
Live well and happy in the town of your youth. 

In old and faithful friendship, yours, 
W. VATEE. 


On December 3, 1873, Vatke had the last letter from 
Strauss, containing the sorrowful words: ‘‘ The sun of my 
life is going swiftly down, my strength is sinking apace.” 
And on February 8, 1874, Zeller wrote that all was 
over. Eight years of quiet activity, the last two passed 
in retirement from public work, followed, and on April 19, 
1882, Vatke, too, breathed his last. He had done his 
work and spoken his word, and had borne wiih un- 
troubled calm and never an unkind retort, the steady 
persecution of orthodoxy, for the space of half a century. 
If the present writer has awakened sufficient interest in 
this remarkable and too-little-recognised man to induce 
the reader to peruse his admirable biography, by Heinrich 
Benecke, these fragmentary notices will not have been 
penned in vain. 

E. M. GELparr. 


* Both eminent; the one in philology, the other in botany. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN INGLESANT. 


HEN, in the seventh century, Eadwine called 

together the wise men of Northumbria to give him 

their rede touching the adoption of Christianity, one sadly 
thoughtful ealdorman spake these words, and said :— 


So seems the life of man, O King! as a sparrow’s flight 
through the hall when one is sitting at meat in winter-tide, with 
the warm fire lighted on the hearth, but the icy rain-storm with- 
out. The sparrow flies in at one door, and tarries for a moment 
in the light and heat of the hearth-fire; and then, flying forth 
from the other door, vanishes into the darkness whence it came. 
So tarries, for a moment, the life of manin our sight; but what 
is before it, what after it, we know not. If this new teaching 
tell us aught certainly of these things, let us follow it. 


And Eadwine and the wise men of Northumbria, impelled 
by a desire to know the truth about the mysteries which 
surround human life, elected to try the new teaching, and 
became Christians. 

Twelve centuries have flown since this wise rede was given 
to the King by the ealdorman; but, although the then new 
teaching has, broadly speaking, been adopted by all 
England during that long period, men still strain after 
fuller knowledge, and yearn for clearer light. The new 
teaching even has not brought to all men the full comfort of 
convincing certainty ; has not wholly explained the before 
and after of the sparrow’s flight; has not assuaged the 
sorrow of hopeless question, or satisfied the pangs of cease- 
less doubt. It is still true that swift souls struggle after 
deeper insight ; that doubt oppresses, and that inscrutable 
mystery shadows many lives with sadness and with gloom. 
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This perpetual spiritual drama of the soul’s aspirations, 
sorrows, and strainings toward divine truth, finds, naturally, 
and has often found, expression in literature ; and the latest 
work of mark which treats of this high argument, which has 
for its hero a warrior in the divine conflict, is Mr. Short- 
house’s romance, “John Inglesant.” Mr. Shorthouse 
defines his work as a philosophical romance, and he defends 
this classification while he expresses a warm sympathy 
with this branch of literature. His preface is a short and 
valuable essay on philosophy treated through narrative 
fiction. ‘‘ John Inglesant " might, with more exactitude, be 
termed a psychological romance, since it deals with the 
drama of a soul’s strivings; but Mr. Shorthouse prefers the 
title of philosophical, and is, at least, in so far right that the 
particular soul which he analyses and depicts finds its rest- 
ing place in a philosophy which falls something short of 
religion. The author is evidently desirous of rendering his 
romance as charming as his philosophy is deep. He wishes 
to delight by fiction as well as to instruct by thought. He 
maintains a nice balance between character and incident. He 
has made a fitting selection of that historical period which 
best suited his partly picturesque purpose. Incident may 
be somewhat subordinated to higher interests ; but the 
romance remains a work of art, and does not sink intoa 
mere philosophical or didactic treatise. He has the power of 
revivifying bygone times, and of re-creating characters which 
years agone lived, and loved, strove and suffered, aspired and 
acted. When a long-buried body is exposed to the light and 
air it sometimes crumbles into dust ; and when an inferior 
artist tries to summon up the images of the unforgotten 
dead, his figures are stiff and lifeless, and turn to dust 
before our wearied eyes. Not so with Mr. Shorthouse. 
He has the life-giving power of vital art. He has full 
command of romantic narrative fiction ; and his work lives, 
moves, breathes, and has its being in the clear atmosphere 
of fine imagination. 

Nevertheless, to the mere un-ideaed novel-reader ‘‘ John 
Inglesant’”’ must be a thing of sheer naught. For him it can 
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have little charm and less value. With all the picturesque 
use of incident and event, with all Mr. Shorthouse’s skilful 
employment of the adventitious in human life, ‘‘ John Ingle- 
sant ’’ must remain a weariness to the ordinary vulgar reader 
who seeks trivial amusement or coarse excitement which 
shall be obtained without an exercise of thought. To such 
readers such a spiritual romance is barren, worthless, unin- 
teresting ; but such readers can, unhappily, find a sufficiency 
of the work that they can after their fashion understand and 
enjoy. 

Diderot tells usa little apologue. It seems that a cuckoo 
and a nightingale once referred the question of the rival 
merits of their singing to anass. Of the nightingale’s song 
the ass remarked, with grave disgust, ‘‘ I don’t understand a 
word of it ; it strikes me as being bizarre, incoherent, con- 
fused; but he (the cuckoo) is more methodic, and I’m all 
for method.”’ The ass, of course, decided wholly in favour 
of the cuckoo. The readers that we are now considering 
can find and can prefer many a cuckoo-like piece of manu- 
facture, repeating mechanically a few well-worn notes ; but 
Mr. Shorthouse’s song will be to such judges a distracting 
and repellent nightingale song—“ bizarre, incoherent, 
confused.” 

It will be worth while to devote a few words to the rela- 
tion of a new great writer to his peers in literature. A 
parallel must not be pushed too far, as then it would cease 
to be a parallel, and would tend to become an identity ; but 
it may be fairly argued that the writer whom Mr. Shorthouse, 
in aim and tone, most nearly resembles, is Hawthorne. By 
both writers events and occurrences are used in nice depen- 
dence on essence of character or condition of soul. Of Haw- 
thorne, Mr. Shorthouse says, ‘‘ It is only with difficulty that 
we perceive how absolutely every character, nay, every word 
and line, is subordinated to the philosophical idea of the 
book.” To this extent there is a parallel to be drawn 
between Hawthorne and Mr. Shorthouse ; and the work of 
Hawthorne which should more especially be subjected to 
critical examination for the purpose of investigating this 
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qualified resemblance is ‘‘ Transformation,” the grave, fan- 
tastic romance of Monte Beni. The minds of the two authors 
are sympathetic, though their gifts and powers are suffi- 
ciently diverse. Every sensitive artist of culture is un- 
doubtedly influenced, to some extent, by other similar artists 
. of originality and of mark ; but in such influence there is 
nothing mean or slavish, as there is nothing abject in being 
influenced by moonlight or by starlight, by mountain or by 
sea. 

A predecessor of Mr. Shorthouse, in the field, however, of 
the philosophical novel, rather than romance, is George 
Eliot. Her art, in its later development, became subject to 
the cold constriction of her joyless and astringent theories ; 
her creations lost in spontaneity ; and her humour thickened 
into often cumbrous raillery. Her art is really great, her 
thought is really wise, chiefly when both act in freedom 
from the restrictions of her laming doctrines, which robbed 
human life and effort of the comfort and the impulse 
and the nobleness of the divine. Her leading theory of 
pagan Nemesis excluded all idea of divine pity, love, or 
forgiveness, and left human life the passive victim of a 
blind and ruthless scientific Fate. Both George Eliot and 
Mr. Shorthouse have written works in which art is the 
handmaiden of philosophy, but there is no real affinity 
between these writers. Any superficial similarity is likeness 
through unlikeness. They aim at very different objects. 
The one is cramped by science; if the other fails it is 
in hitting an art-target which is placed so very high. “He 
shoots higher that threatens the moon, than he that aims 
at a tree,” says George Herbert. It is noticeable that there 
is in ‘‘ John Inglesant”’ no hint of humour, no suggestion 
of satire; but then humour or satire would be as much out of 
place in ‘‘ John Inglesant ”’ as they would be in ‘‘ Laodamia.” 
The sweet, grave, tender flow of Mr. Shorthouse’s narrative 
would receive a jar from a touch of drollery, and his grace- 
ful earnestness is incapable of the savagery of sarcasm. A 
soft and brooding sadness hangs over the tone of the whole 
story, like tender shadows on pure sunlit snow. The sorrows 
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of the soul are rarely soothed by laughter ; and Mr. Short- 
house wants to depict only so much of human life as may 
subserve his main philosophical purpose. The grotesque 
would be absolute destruction to his ethereal aim and 
delicate style. When the rapt Ferdinand and Miranda, 
audience fit though few, witness the masque summoned up 
for their delight by the magic art of Prospero, they exclaim— 
“ this is a most majestic vision;’’ and though, like an in- 
substantial pageant faded, the exquisite vision leaves not a 
wrack behind, yet, when the airy figures have spoken, 
moved, and vanished, the charmed imaginations of the 
young lovers of the enchanted isle retain a deep impress in 
memory of the graceful drama which existed only in their 
magically influenced fancy. And so we, readers and not 
spectators, feel, as the music of ‘‘ John Inglesant ” dies out of 
the listening air, that our memories will be haunted forever 
more by the cunning vision and by the witching strain. The 
music lives in long reverberating echo: the pageant exists 
still in spell-bound memory. There is a wrack left behind by 
such glorious phantasies. The opening of the book strikes its 
fine minor key note finely. The child is father of the man, 
and the lonely boyhood and first youth of John Inglesant are 
a fitting preparation for the days and actions of his man- 
hood. His boyhood at Westacre is surrounded by all sweet 
influences of nature, by country quiet, by solitary leisure, by 
fields and woods, by clouds and stars—by 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills, 


Thoughtful, imaginative, sensitive, introspective, impres- 
sionable, the boy grows up, ripens, and develops. The father 
of John Inglesant resembles in some degree the father of 
Edward Waverley; but Inglesant has a twin brother, 
Eustace, and the boys are, while boys, singularly alike ; 
though their different characters and diverging paths in life 
destroyed, in later years, the once close resemblance. From 
one of his teachers John Inglesant “ imbibed the mysterious 
Platonic philosophy.” Eagerly receptive, the lad. drew 
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teaching from all sources, and, in his dreamy solitude, 
pondered all things in his heart. 

When John was fourteen one of the most determinant 
events of his life occurred. He became acquainted with 
Mr. Hall, or Father Sancta Clara, a Jesuit emissary busy in 
England in pushing the interests of his Church and of his 
Society. In Thackeray’s novel, Esmond was, at first, 
strongly influenced by Father Holt, but Esmond was too 
virile to remain permanently in subjection to any Jesuit ; 
while the weaker and more docile John Inglesant volun- 
tarily abnegated his will, and accepted an almost life-long 
yoke. 

We call ourselves free agents; was this slight, delicate boy 
@ free agent, with a mind and spirit so susceptible that the least 
breath affected them ; around whom the throng of natural con- 
tention was about to close; on whom the intrigue of a great re- 
ligious party was about to seize, involving him in a whirlpool 
and rapid current of party strife and religious rancour ? 

The Jesuit soon acquired complete ascendancy and un- 
limited influence over the ardent, enthusiastic boy. A 
priest lends Inglesant “The Flaming Heart; or, the Life 
of Sta Teresa,”’ which half attracts and half repels the inquir- 
ing and metaphysical youth. Doubts and “ obstinate ques- 
tionings” begin to arise in the young but already perplexed 
mind. He asks advice and seeks help from all available 
sources, and lives in a half-superstitious dream of the super- 
natural life. Then St. Clare, who, for political reasons, has 
withheld Inglesant from joining the Church of Rome, begins 
to use the tool that he has sharpened. ‘‘ Death—nay, the 
bitterest torture—would be nothing to him [Inglesant] if 
only he could win this man’s approval, and be not only true, 
but successful, in his trust.” We pity the susceptible, 
tender boy, whose very nobleness and fineness are being 
warped to ignoble ends, as he and Father St. Clare ride up 
together to London ; before John Inglesant commences the 
life of Queen’s page and Jesuit instrument, and becomes the 
page of Henrietta Maria, and the servant of Father St. 
Clare. Inglesant entered London in August, 1637. And 
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now, for the young, country-bred lad the quiet, con- 
templative, speculative life of dreaming youth has ceased, 
and John is launched upon the great, strong current of a 
fierce crisis in history. eal life and stormy action drown 
for a time the still, small voice of introspective thought and 
metaphysical dreaming. The passionate yearning for the 
face of God ; the longing for the Beatific Vision ; the intense 
striving after truth—are disturbed by the splendours, the 
showy cavaliers and lovely ladies, the many high and beau- 
tiful things seen by young eyes at Court. And yet the ex- 
quisite fitness of Inglesant for an instrument of Jesuit use is 
only further developed. But John Inglesant, true to the 
keynote of his essential nature, grows weary of pomp and 
pleasure, and longs again for retirement and for wanderings 
in the secret paths of thought. He steals aside to the 
“peace unspeakable” of the quiet, religious life of Little 
Gidding; and meets there that noble Mary Collet, who is to 
be the young man’s first love. He woos her through reli- 
gion, he loves her in mystic ecstacy. There is between the 
twain more spiritual affinity than healthy human passion ; 
and yet both are fair, are noble—and are young. Their 
love was a shy romance which seemed to reveal the 
Infinite. 

In 1639, Inglesant, acting, as he always did, under the 
direction of the Jesuit, purchased the place of one of the 
Esquires of the Body to the King. He had just lost his 
father. The Jesuit more and more dissuaded Inglesant 
from joining the Church of Rome; and even infused into 
the mind of his pupil as large an element of rational inquiry 
as Inglesant could bear without a shock to his religious sense. 
Inglesant began to unite a certain activity of thought with 
reverence for religion, and with entire submission to his 
spiritual Director ; but while acquiring obedience he lost 
something of instinctive, happy, trustful faith, and his tone of 
soul became imperceptibly lowered. 

The King, at this stage of the story, appears always as a 
picturesque and stately figure, graceful and touching in the 
“splendour and the pathos” of Van Dyck’s glorious art. 
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St. Clare is always pictured as a patient, powerful influence, 
acting—to the ultimate ruin of his clients—as a motor behind 
the events which he attempts to instigate and seeks to con- 
trol. England was no field for Jesuit intrigue and rule. St. 
Clare even introduces Inglesant to Mr. Hobbes, that human 
problem in philosophy, whose conversation produces a fresh 
fluctuation in the mobile mind of the theological cavalier. 
Mr. Hobbes tells him :— 

There seems to me something frightfully grotesque about 
the Romish Church as a reality, showing us on the one side a 
mass of fooleries and ridiculous conceits and practices, at which, 
but for the use of them, all men must needs stand amazed ; 
such rabble of impossible relics—the hay that was in the manger, 
and more than one tail of the ass on which Christ rode into 
Jerusalem, besides hundreds which, for common decency, no man 
in any other case would so much as name. To look on these, I 
say, on one side, and on the other to see those frightful and in- 
tolerable cruelties, so detestable that they cannot be named, by 
which thousands have been tormented by this holy and pure 
Church, has something about it so grotesque and fantastic that 
it seems to me sometimes more like some masque or dance of 
satyrs or devils than the followers of our Saviour Christ. 


Speaking of the Society of Gesu, Mr. Hobbes adds, “‘ what 
they seek is influence over the minds of men: to gain this 
they will allow every vice of which man is capable.” Had 
Inglesant joined the Church, he would have become an 
obscure priest, of no use to St. Clare, who wanted his pupil 
for the sore strain of deadly danger. Many causes tended 
to lessen the eagerness in the pliant and wavering mind of 
Inglesant towards divine things, when the great Civil War 
broke out, and the occasion for which the Jesuit needed his 
finely-trained instrument was fast approaching. 

The able Jesuit says, in one of his better moods, “‘ nothing 
but the Infinite pity is sufficient for the infinite pathos of 
human life ;” and that infinite pathos is soon to occur in 
the lives of Inglesant, of Strafford, and of Laud. 

Strafford is impeached, condemned—executed ; and the 
miserable weakness of the craven King is made manifest to 
all men. Two nights after the execution of Strafford, the 
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palace of Whitehall is under the sole command of Mr. 
Esquire Inglesant. In answer to the challenge of the yeo- 
man of the guard, “‘ a voice, calm and haughty, which sent 
a tremor through every nerve, gave back the word 
‘Christ !’’’ and the terrible apparition of Strafford—the 
man himself in dress, mien, step—in his very habit as he 
lived—drew back the hangings of the privy chamber and 
disappeared from the astonished guards to appear to the 
terrified King. This episode of the apparition of Strafford 
is told with few touches but with a master’s power. 

Very finely does Mr. Shorthouse describe the last short 
time of revel and of gaiety of the Court of Charles at Oxford. 
With a certain fitness of things, John and Eustace Ingle- 
sant play before the Court the brothers Antipholus in the 
Comedy of Errors. The Inglesants were still held to be 
exactly alike, and on the stage they must have seemed so ; 
but we find a great and growing moral and mental differ- 
ence between the brothers. Eustace is worldly, a gay 
and even somewhat libertine gallant ; John a combination 
of courtier and of monk. In love with Mary Collet, with a 
nature to which self-restraint was easy, John Inglesant was 
pure in his life, and kept himself unspotted from vices, or 
even levities. With asoul which strove toward a holy life, 
but which yet was so full of so great weakness, Inglesant 
has no sensual sins of youth. Indeed, young in years, he is 
scarcely youthful; and he would, perhaps, be somewhat 
nearer to our humanity if he had a touch of occasional 
thoughtless frailty. 

Eustace contracts his ill-omened marriage of interest 
with the eccentric Lady Cardiff. A soldier only by accident, 
John Inglesant is yet engaged, fighting, of course, on the 
Royalist side, at Edgehill, at Cropredy Bridge (where he re- 
ceives a wound in the hezd by a sword-cut), and, afterwards, 
at Naseby ; but martial heroism is not a strong point in his 
dreamy character. ‘‘ He had the restless outlook of the 
artistic nature, its tenderness and susceptibility, its quick 
apprehension of unseen danger, its craving for affection, its 
sensitiveness to wrong.” By no means wanting in courage, 
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he had not the talent or the gifts of the captain ; and was 
as little of a warrior as was Falkland himself. 

Inglesant, by the Jesuit’s order, is present, on the very 
scaffold itself, when Laud suffered. Afterwards, he again 
sought peace in the retirement of Little Gidding ; but while 
engaged with the family and Mary Collet at evening prayer, 
he saw, “ standing in the dark shadow under the window, 
the messenger of the Jesuit, whom he knew. He got up 
quietly and went out. From his marriage-feast, nay, from 
the table of the Lord, he would have got up all the same had 
that summons come to him.” 

The short letter of the Jesuit ran: ‘‘ The time for which 
we have waited is come. The service which you and none 
other can perform, and which I have always foreseen for 
you, is waiting to be accomplished. I depend on you.” 

The service required of Inglesant is, indeed, a dark and 
dangerous one. Mr. Shorthouse has here made able use of 
one of the obscure passages in the history of Charles I. He 
has selected a transaction which exemplifies the profound 
perfidy and callous cruelty of the King; and which illus- 
trates in the strongest way the result of Jesuit training on 
Inglesant. 

It is the time at which the frightful massacre, by the 
Irish, of English and of Protestants, had awakened 
the hatred and the indignation both of Royalists and of Par- 
liamentarians ; but, at the risk of alienating his own best 
supporters, the King is intriguing with the Papists for a 
contingent of ten thousand men from Ireland. Brave Lord 
Biron, a gallant Royalist, says, ‘‘ Ten thousand Irish Papists 
and murderers in England, Mr. Inglesant, is not what I 
should like to see.” 


* In order to realise how repulsive such a proceeding as this 
would appear to the whole English nation, it is necessary to re- 
collect the repeated professions of attachment to Protestantism 
on the part of the King, and of his determination to repress 
Popery; the intense hatred of Popery on the part of the Puritan 
party, and of most of the Church people ; and the horror caused 
in all classes by the barbarities of the Irish massacre. 
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For such work secret agents only could be employed; 
agents who could be repudiated and sacrificed if the nefari- 
ous plan should fail. Glamorgan had his reasons as a 
Catholic; John Inglesant is actuated only by blind obedi- 
ence to the Jesuit cause and to St. Clare. His loyalty 
to Charles meant disloyalty to his country ; his devotion to 
Jesuitism meant foul treachery to abstract truth and right ; 
but Inglesant never hesitated. Mary Collet reminds him of 
what he owes to another, ‘to One who knew you before 
this Jesuit ;’’ but she pleads in vain. 

“Then if I fall into the hands of the Parliament,” Ingle- 
sant said to Hall, “‘my connection with the King will be 
repudiated ?” 

“Tf the necessities of the State demand it, all knowledge 
of this affair will be denied by the King,” replies the Jesuit. 
The eyes of each must have been meaningly and steadfastly 
fixed upon the other during the speaking of this question 
and answer. 

Inglesant receives a secret letter of written instructions 
in the King’s own hand. Charles says later, with a feeble, 
irritated consciousness of his own basevess, when the plot 
has failed, to St. Clare, ‘‘ No; there is no fear of John 
Inglesant, I believe you. There is no fear that any man 
will betray his friends and be false to his Order, and to bis 
plighted word, except the King !—except the King!” 

The plot fails; the Irish do not come, and Chester is 
surrendered. ‘The King repudiates his agents, and Ingle- 
sant denies that the King’s letter is the King’s. The posi- 
tion of the faithful emissary becomes truly terrible. The 
Council itself, the Tower, and the dread of approaching 
death cannot shake the fidelity of the Jesuit-bred gentleman; 
but when Presbyterian minister and Catholic priest both 
condemn his conduct, and refuse him absolution, then the 
terrors of death, without the sacrament and without sacer- 
dotal support, gather darkly round a sorely-troubled mind. 
The author never depicts his hero as moved by conscience. 
The Jesuit has developed in John Inglesant some quality 
which takes the place of conscience; but the Jesuit has 

34 
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also created in him a firmness which will not blench before 
death. The morning of execution arrives, and Inglesant is 
about to die with a lie in his mouth. On a high scaffold at 
Charing Cross, Colonel Eustace Powell, dying by lot for 
having broken parole, passes out of life amid the prayers 
and tears of the spectators; but when Inglesant mounts 
the same scaffold, the justly-indignant people receive him 
with a terrible roar of execration. The scene must have 
been indeed awful for the desperate chief acter in it. Ingle- 
sant is saved. ‘‘ You stood that very well. I would rather 
mount the deadliest breach than face such a sight as that,” 
says the officer to the rescued man, who, with reeling brain 
and dizzy senses, is conducted back to the Tower. 

Small wonder that the man who, with the headsman by 
his side, had faced that raging mob, should have mind and 
brain so affected that he never afterwards wholly recovered 
the shock. 

After the death of Charles, Inglesant had but little tie to 
England ; but, before he quits his native shores, he has to 
undergo the loss of his brother, Eustace, murdered miser- 
ably by one Montalti, an Italian hanger-on of Eustace’s 
wife, once Lady Cardiff. 

On that ill-omened ride to Oulton, a fatalist would have 
seen the hand of destiny in the seeming accident of the cast- 
ing of a horse’s shoe. John Inglesant saw “ ghostly phan- 
toms of his disordered brain.” He was suffering from a 
‘weariness and dulness of sense, the result, no doubt, of 
fatigue acting upon his only partially recovered health. As 
he rode on his brain became more and more confused, so 
that for moments together he was almost unconscious, and 
only by an effort regained his sense of passing events.”’ 
Arrived at the inn, “ on the white hearthstone—his hair and 
clothes steeped in blood—lay Eustace Inglesant, the Italian’s 
stiletto still in his heart.” 

And so John Inglesant stands alone in the world. The 
sacred tie of kinship to a much-loved brother is bloodily 
severed, and he has no other relative. Henceforth he will 
live solely for things spiritual. Yes; but across that calm 
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desire comes the fierce thirst for vengeance on the assassin. 
Laertes could be revenged ‘‘ most throughly” for his 
father ; but finer Hamlet was unfit for the stern task of 
vengeance, and, in spite of supernatural incitements, could 
let go by the important acting of the ghost’s dread com- 
mands ; and John Inglesant will never, we feel, take ven- 
geance upon his brother’s murderer. Fate, or accident, 
will interfere to save the gentle avenger from the deeds 
which were too strong for his soft nature. 

It is recorded of John Inglesant, at this time, that it is 
** doubtful whether, except perhaps once or twice in College 
Chapel, he had ever read a chapter of the Bible to himself 
in his life. Certainly he never possessed a Bible himself; 
of its contents, excepting those portions which are read in 
church, and those contained in the Prayer-Book, he was 
profoundly ignorant. It was not included in the course of 
studies set him by the Jesuit.” He was “ignorant of doc- 
trine and dogma of almost every kind;” but he felt a 
strong “‘ attraction to the person of the Saviour.” Going 
to Italy, he will there, surely, become a member of the 
Church of Rome? Passing through Paris, chance leads 
him to the death-bed of Mary Collet, whose ‘“‘ beautiful 
eyes”’ were about to close for ever on the things of love and 
earth and time. Holding his hand, the dying girl said, 
“‘ And that mission to the Papist murderers, Johnny—you 
did not wish to bring them into England of your own 
accord, but only as a plot of the Jesuits? Surely you 
were but the servant of one whom you could not dis- 
cover.” 

“Will you serve your Heavenly Master as well as you have 
served your King?’’ Then love follows brotherhood to the 
undiscovered country; and John Inglesant stands alone— 
alone with the yearning for Faith, and with the desire for 
vengeance. 

There is but little pathos in the emotion of bereavement 
which follows his great loss. The ‘ ethereally-bodied”’ 
Inglesant is not capable of the passion of love in all its 
noble strength and mighty fulness. We find him next 

34—2 
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trying, in vain, to gain assured faith in revelation, and a 
right guide to the conduct of his life from Father de 
Cressy, a convert to the Church of Rome. Every fluctua- 
tion in his mind, or soul, whether intellectual or spiritual, 
whether of opinion, or of struggle towards the light, is 
amply indicated for us by our most subtle guide and author. 
Italy! Inglesant has left the stern north, in which strong 
men battled fiercely in noble civil war for lofty principles ; 
and is surrounded by the colour, warmth, languor, of the 
soft south, and the sunny land of music, art—of misery and 
vice. Itis the time of the afterglow of the Renaissance, 
with all its splendours and its shames; and Mr. Shorthouse 
knows thoroughly the state of Italy at that period, the cor- | 
ruption of the Church, the misgovernment of the people, 
and the general sufferings and crimes. 


It cannot have escaped your notice, since you have been in 
Italy, that there is much that is rotten in the state of govern- 
ment, and to be deplored in the condition of the people. I do 
not know in what way you may have accounted for this lament- 
able condition of affairs in your own mind ; but among ourselves 
there is but one solution—the share that priests have in the 
government, not only in the Pope’s territory, but in all the other 
courts of Italy where they have rule. It requires to be an 
Italian, and to have grown to manhood in Italy, to estimate 
justly the pernicious influence of the clergy upon all ranks of 
society. 


Inglesant carried with him to Italy his religious aspira- 
tion combined with free speculative opinion ; his sorrowful 
strivings after divine truth, his refinement and his culture : 
but he also bore with him ‘ his weakness and his melan- 


” 


choly ;” and he suffered under strained nerves, depressed 
vitalism, and an oppression and confusion of the o’ercharged 
and weary brain. He has become, in part, ‘‘ brain-sickly.” 
To his diseased organisation, the fair earth seemed wrapped 
in a hot steaming mist of swooning haze. To his dream- 
fever, men and things appeared faint, shadowy, unreal ; and 
all life was clouded with a vaporous veil. Illusion was his 
nearest actuality ; and men moved about him, acted upon 
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him, almost as spectres, which appeared to be without clear 
volition, or very real existence. 

The slight, sad cavalier, fair as was Milton in his youth, 
gentle and graceful, courteous, serene and tender, breathed 
in a@ fine, delicate air of phantasy, and only half realised 
mortal life and human interests. 

In this highly-pitched romance, all events and occur- 
rences are subordinated to spiritual aims and ends. Love, 
ambition, action, revenge, in Inglesant, all play parts which 
tend to exemplify the sorrowful strivings of a yearning soul. 
The other characters seem more actual and objective when 
contrasted with Inglesant’s dreamy intangibility and philo- 
sophic abstraction. He moves about in a soft and tender 
light which is not wholly of the earth. He is true; but is 
drawn with a certain intentional unreality; he is not quite 
actual, but is faithful to a high ideal type of partly disem- 
bodied spirit. And yet Inglesant loved the life of art and 
delicate luxury ; loved to dress finely and to lie softly; loved 
to live in kings’ palaces, and cared for all elegant surround- 
ings. Mr. Shorthouse always supplies his hero with ample 
means ; and environs him with music and all sensuous—not 
sensual—delights. 

Very characteristic is Inglesant’s subjection to the teach- 
ing of the great Quietist, Molinos, who has an additional 
attraction for the Englishman in respect that he is, vir- 
tually, in antagonism to the ordinary teaching and practice 
of the Romish priesthood ; and is, in striving for the better 
life, earning the crown of martyrdom in this life. The 
doctrines and example of Molinos differ widely from those 
of De Cressy ; but we have, in Mr. Shorthouse, a guide who 
can lead us through all tentatives of spiritual struggle; and 
who writes, with full comprehension and real sympathy, of 
all movements and tendencies which even profess to strive 
for light and guidance. A man who goes to Rome for re- 
ligion, may find it, as Luther did, in a sense that he 
dreamed not of; and Inglesant found that the ordinary 
clerical life of Rome tended to sap the foundations of re- 
ligion. He found, in high places, the tone of Pagan 
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philosophy; and perfect tolerance, of opinion, combined 
with lofty indifference to dogma or to doctrine. The 
many conversations between Inglesant and Cardinals, 
and the like, are often as much doctrinal as dramatic; and 
seem to be—perhaps are meant to be—the dialogue between 
the “‘ Two Voices” which debate in Inglesant’s own rest- 
less soul. Among the “ obstinate questionings” which 
puzzle his will is the doubt about the life of man as it is; 
about man as he is instead of as, according to theologians, 
he should be. 

Popular life and Pagan survivals present an incessant, 
many-sided problem to his intellect. He cannot overcome 
his natural sympathy with frail, faulty humanity, acting in 
accordance with its natural impulses and instinctive needs. 
Human life may be more than any theories about life. Nay, 
that Voice within Inglesant which is personated by the sen- 
suous Pagan Cardinal finds tolerance even for the “ beast 
within the man;” even for ‘“‘the worship of Priapus, of 
human life, in which nothing comes amiss or is to be 
staggered at, however voluptuous and sensual, for all things 
are but varied manifestations of life; of life, ruddy, de- 
licious, full of fruits, basking in sunshine and plenty, dyed 
with the juice of grapes.” Inglesant in this mood sympa- 
thises with, and yet pities the natural instinct which seeks 
for natural pleasure, which desires to attain to those joys of 
sense which are agreeable to man’s created nature. Ingle- 
sant, at least, never bows to the religion of personal fear ; 
and there are times in which his thought leans to a love 
of mere humanity as that exists in fact. The earth claims 
her son. 

The result of Inglesant’s political training was, that a life 
of intrigue and policy had become a necessity of his nature ; 
but it is noteworthy that he cares for the Jesuit’s craft, and 
not for the statesman’s honour. His nature was subdued 
to what it worked in. He sought no open and responsible 
political position ; but would undertake any secret mission 
even though it were not of a noble nature. Noble action 
in public affairs, or right morality in politics, had lost all 
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meaning for him. His will was dominated by the Society 
of Jesus; and he had, as his merited punishment, obscured 
the conscience. The only form of action that he contem- 
plated was intrigue. We have seen how, at St. Clare’s 
bidding, he worked to introduce into England Irish Papist 
murderers; and now the Jesuits have found for him another 
ignoble mission. 

The Old Duke of Umbria, tired of the world, is near his 
end, and it is the object of the Society of the Gesu to cause 
the old man to make over the succession of his State to the 
Holy See. Such a step would be taken to the prejudice of 
the heirs, and to the infinite injury of the poor people of 
the Duchy. In Inglesant, “the old habit of implicit 
obedience was far from obliterated or even weakened, and 
though St. Clare was not present, the supreme motive of his 
influence was not unfelt ;”” and yet the emissary felt, in his 
better nature, when he saw the Duke, that “ his conscience 
smote him at the thought of abusing his [the Duke’s] con- 
fidence, and of persuading him to adopt a course which 
Inglesant’s own heart warned him might not in the end be 
conducive to the Duke’s own peace, or to the welfare of the 
people.” Inglesant was well acquainted with the cruel 
misgovernment to which the inhabitants of the unhappy 
Duchy would be subjected under the rule of the Holy See ; he 
knew the “‘ oppression and waste caused by the accumulated 
wealth and idleness of the innumerable religious orders ’’”— 
but, knowing all this, he yet did not decline the mission. 
The world-wearied and death-dreading Duke tells Ingle- 
sant, ‘‘I cannot see the figure of the Christ for the hell that 
lies between.” 

“Ah, Altezza,”’ says Inglesant, his eyes full of pity, 
“something stands between. us and the heavenly life. 

It seems to me that your Highness has but to throw 
off that blasphemous superstition which is found in all 
Christian creeds alike, which has not feared to blacken even 
the shining gates of heaven with the smoke of hell.” 

Ultimately the priests gain their point ; and the success 
in Umbriaisascribed to Inglesant, who had characteristically 
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juggled with his dimmed conscience by not pressing directly 
upon the Duke the policy of bequeathing his State to Rome. 
The grateful old man, who had conceived a strong regard 
for the courteously sympathetic emissary of the Church, 
rewards Inglesant, in a princely manner, by the gift of a 
fief in the Apennines, consisting of some farms, and of the 
Villa-Castle of San Giorgio, which confers the title of 
Cavaliere upon their owner. 

Around the path of Inglesant flickers frequently the 
phantom of the murderer of Eustace—Malvolti—who burns 
to murder the avenging brother of his former victim: and 
who makes several futile attempts upon the life of John 
Inglesant. This wretch is even a rival for the hand of 
Inglesant’s new love, Lauretta. The dissolute and unprin- 
cipled brother of Lauretta is, unknown to Inglesant, an 
accomplice of the assassin of his brother; and the pair 
plot together to get Inglesant into their toils, and to tempt 
him to ruin by exposing him to a trial of the senses in 
which Lauretta shall, unconsciously, act as the temptress. 
Inglesant is selected to accompany Lauretta in a night 
flight from Florence to Pistoja. The lady is fleeing from 
the tyrannous brother who threatens to force her into a 
loathed union with that Malvolti, whose infamous character 
is well known to the Italian lady. 

During their night ride the lovers pause to rest and sup 
at a pavilion of the Duchess in the forest. They find all 
things prepared for them at the pavilion. The moonlit 
night is soft and warm. The wine is good; the solitude 
complete. Alone with Lauretta in the lonely chamber, 
in the still, voluptuous hour, she reclines, in all her 
loveliness, on a couch, and her lover’s arms encircle 
her: and Inglesant is exposed to a terrible temptation 
in which the senses seem about to lead him to dis- 
honour; to a dishonour which would have depraved his 
moral instinct and confused his sensitive purity. But 
across the impulse of the sorely-tempted senses arise the 
visions of the sacramental Sundays at Little Gidding—of 
the pure eyes of the dead Mary Collet—and Inglesant resists 
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and overcomes. ‘ It is not so easy to ruin him with whom 
the pressure of Christ’s hand yet lingers in the palm.” 

Many charming episodes in this charming book, many 
characteristic Italian occurrences, must, of necessity, be 
passed over in so brief a study; but the greatest episode— 
for episode only it remains—in Inglesant’s Italian life is his 
marriage with Lauretta. Mr. Shorthouse means, probably, 
to indicate that his hero was incapable of deep love, of 
mighty passion; and he weds a woman, the most lightly- 
sketched figure in the book, who cannot fill his heart, or 
share his higher life. Lauretta touches our hearts as little 
as she did that of her husband. The only true love of 
which Inglesant was capable lies buried in the grave of 
Mary Collet. 


A typical Papal election is finely described in chapter 
XXX. :— 


If, perchance, there entered into this Conclave any old 
Cardinal, worn by conflict with the Church’s enemies “ in partibus 
infidelium,” amid constant danger of prison or death; or per- 
chance coming from amongst harmless peasants in country 
places, and by long absence from the centre of the Church’s 
polity, ignorant of the manner in which her Princes trod the 
footsteps of the Apostles of old, and by the memory of such 
conflict and of such innocence, and because of such ignorance, 
was led to entertain dreams of divine guidance, two or three 
days’ experience caused such an one to renounce all such delusion, 
and to return to his distant battlefield, and to see Rome no 
more. 


Of course, Inglesant takes a lay part in the weariness, the 
perils and terrors—including the apparition of a phantom 
of murder—of the Conclave. 

To one always living on the verge of delirium, the three 
years of marriage peace, at San Giorgio, may have been of 
service—but to Inglesant permanent rest was not permitted. 
He has won such love as he yet was capable of: he has yet 
to get quit of his long projected, long desired quest of 
vengeance upon his brother’s murderer. That state of 
chronic bitterness, of vague desire for revenge, wars against 
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a soul which would be at rest in Christ. Not until he shall 
have reckoned with Malvolti can John Inglesant know 
peace, or attain to blessedness. The long-haunting problem 
is solved im this wise. On the road from Umbria to Rome, 
Inglesant, clad in a suit of shining armour, girt with a 
jewelled sword, both gifts from the dying Duke, rides with 
due escort over the hills and down the long wooded slope 
into the valley. A presentiment of some coming fate or 
danger oppresses his weary brain, ‘‘ and the recollection of 
his brother rose again in his remembrance, distinct and 
present as in life.” Suddenly, in the faint morning light, at 
the turning of the road, face to face with Inglesant, stood 
Malvolti—who had treacherously murdered his brother, and 
had sought Inglesant’s own life. The escort, in answer to 
Inglesant’s inquiry of ‘‘ what is due” to such a villain ? 
replies, “‘ Shoot the dog through the head. Hang him on 
the nearest tree. Carry him into Rome and torture him to 
death !”’ 

In an agony of terror, the wretch screams to Inglesant, 
*‘ Mercy, monsignore! Mercy! I dare not, I am not fit to 
die. For the blessed Host, monsignore, have mercy—for 
the love of Jesu—for the sake of Jesu!” 

The cruel light faded out of Inglesant’s eyes. He was 
both above and below revenge; above it in virtue of his 
Christianity, below it in respect of his physical irresolution. 
He spares the culprit. 

Close by was a little chapel, in which the bell had just 
ceased ringing for mass. Inglesant entered, with his train, 
and when the priest offered Inglesant the Sacrament, he 
took it. 

Inglesant then told his story to the priest, and gave up 
his jewelled sword, saying—‘‘ take this sword, reverend 
father, and let it lie upon the altar beneath the Christ 
himself; and I will make an offering for daily masses for 
my brother’s soul.” 

The good priest was “one of those child-like peasant- 
priests to whom the great world was unknown ;” and to 
such a man “it seemed nothing strange that the blessed 
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St. George himself, in jewelled armour, should stand before 
the altar in the mystic morning light ;” so he took the 
shining sword and placed it on the altar. 

But Inglesant’s visit seemed like unto a vision; and 
remained a legend. ‘‘ Long afterwards, perhaps even to 
the present day, popular tradition took the story up and 
related that once, when the priest of the mountain chapel 
was a very holy man, the blessed St. George himself, in 
shining armour, came across the mountains one morning 
very early, and partook of the Sacrament ” The 
legend was supported by the evidence of the sword itself; 
and the vision had this basis of merit—that it referred to a 
good priest and to a noble Knight. 

In quest of his wife’s wicked brother, Inglesant travels to 
Naples when the plague is ragingthere. Mr. Shorthouse 
has not Defoe’s matchless imaginative realism, but his 
description of the pestilence in the doomed city is touched 
with a fine spiritual grace. Blind, disordered in brain, 
Malvolti once more crosses the path of Inglesant ; but this 
time the terrible expiation imposed for terrible crimes 
moves Inglesant to pity. The conversion of Malvolti is, 
indeed, a somewhat miraculous one. During his absence, 
Lauretta and his boy have died at San Giorgio, and Ingle- 
sant is wifeless and is childless. 

In Rome the better side of his nature sympathises in so 
far with the doomed Molinos that the Society of the Gest 
resents his action. The General of the Society of the Gesu 
tells him that, in Rome, they do not need such high-class 
agents; ‘‘ we require only agents of a far lower type”: 
and he urges Inglesant to return to England. As this 
advice is given while the Cavaliere is in prison in Sant 
Angelo, it is implicitly and even gratefully followed. 

We next—and for the last time—meet with John Ingle- 
sant in England and at Oxford. How changed the fair old 
collegiate city from the days in which the young cavalier 
acted there before Charles I. and his Queen and Court! 
How changed the man himself, who returns, sadder and 
wiser, to the old scene! How changed the England to 
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which he returned! The last glimpse we get of him is 
from a letter of Mr. Valentine Lee, Chirurgeon, of Reading, 
addressed to Mr. Anthony Paschall, Physician, London; 
but in that letter Inglesant’s own words are reverently 
recorded. 

First, for the physical appearance of our hero— 


He wore his own hair long, after the fashion of the last age, 
but in other respects he was dressed in the mode—in a French 
suit of black satin, with cravat and ruffles of Mechlin lace. His 
expression was lofty and abstracted, his features pale and some- 
what thin, and his carriage gave me the idea of a man who had 
seen the world, and in whom few things were capable of exciting 
any extreme interest or attention. His eyes were light blue, 
of that peculiar shade which gives a dreamy and indifferent ex- 
pression to the face. His manner was courteous and polite, 
almost to excess. 


We like to look upon John Inglesant as, in his latter 
days, he lived, and moved, and had his being. We find him 
much what we should have expected him to be; and gaze 
upon him with pleasure before he vanishes for ever from our 
eyes, and becomes only a possession of the fancy, a phantom 
of the memory. The virtuoso brought with him a violin, 
inscribed, ‘‘ Jacobus Stainer, in Absam propé Cinipontem, 
1647,” and played upon it with mastery, after the Italian 
manner. The tone ‘seemed to me,” says Mr. Lee, “ to 
exceed even that of the Cremonas.” 

On minds of virile force, Rome, when known inti- 
mately, exercises gradually more repulsion than attrac- 
tion, and John Inglesant, who had all but joined her 
communion, is, as the result of his experience, ultimately 
repelled by her. Mr. Shorthouse does not preach against 
that Church, but he teaches by showing; he attacks by 
illustration; and he furnishes an armoury of practical 
argument against Papacy and Jesuit. 

Mr. Lee said: ‘‘ That as Mr. Inglesant had had much 
experience in the working of the Romish system, I should 
be glad to know his opinion of it, and whether he preferred 
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it to that of the English Church.” From Mr. Inglesant’s 
long reply we may extract the following :— 


This is what the Church of Rome has ever done. She has 
traded upon the highest instincts of humanity, upon its faith and 
love, its passionate remorse, its self-abnegation and denial, its 
imagination and yearning after the unseen. .... To sup- 
port this system it has habitually set itself to suppress know- 
ledge and freedom of thought, before thought had taught itself 
to grapple with religious subjects, because it foresaw that this 
would follow. It has, therefore, for the sake of preserving intact 
its dogma, risked the growth and welfare of humanity, and has, 
in the eyes of all except those who value this dogma above all 
other things, constituted itself the enemy of the human race. I 
have, perhaps, occupied a position which enables me to judge 
somewhat advantageously between the Churches, and my earnest 
advice is this, You will do wrong—mankind will do wrong—if it 
allows to drop out of existence, merely because the position on 
which it stands seems to be illogical, an agency by which the 
devotional instincts of human nature are enabled to exist side by 
side with the rational. 

The English Church, as established by the law of England, 
offers the supernatural to all who choose to come. It is like the 
Divine Being Himself, whose sun shines alike on the evil and on 
the good. Upon the altars of the Church the Divine Presence 
hovers as surely, to those who believe it, as it does upon the 
splendid altars of Rome The way is open ; it is barred 
by no confession, no human priest. Shall we throw this aside ? 
It has been won for us by the death and torture of men like 
ourselves in bodily frame, infinitely superior to some of us in 
self-denial and endurance. Let us, says Mr. Inglesant, 
further, above all things hold fast by the law of life we feel 
within. 

The essence of his last utterances may be condensed into 
the sad, deep saying : ‘‘ Absolute truth is not revealed.” 

“John Inglesant”’ is a work of rare and delicate merit, 
and it has become a permanent possession of our literature. 
It seems scarcely likely that Mr. Shorthouse will become 
a voluminous writer. His profound, conscientious, thought- 
ful art needs to work slowly, and to mature its conceptions 
before they are set forth in art shape and form. His 
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intellect is, perhaps, subtle and fine rather than robust 
and virile; and, the creature being the product of the 
creator, his hero is distinguished more for sweet grace 
and tenderness than for strong, clear, healthy manhood. 
“John Inglesant” is a moral study in morbid pathology ; 
but none the less is the study valuable and delightful, and 
pregnart with deep meanings. Not, therefore, is it less 
interesting to thoughtful readers who care for the higher 
things of question and of thought. 

Mr. Shorthouse’s style is one of calm, grave flow, deep 
and full, and always musical and picturesque. There is, 
in this writer, no effervescence of mind, no tone of levity. 
Singularly suited to the theme, the style does not rise 
above the level stream of sustained dignity and philosophic 
seriousness. There are not many dramatic moments, nor 
does the writer ever soar to tragedy. Placid and even, 
with a sweet use of finely-chosen words, narrative, action, 
pictures, philosophy, disquisition, and dialogue, are all 
maintained in the exact tone which is true to the keynote 
of the deep and delightful book. 

The individual spiritual needs and strivings of John 
Inglesant—long since quiet in the grave—are of moment 
to us, not only as they affected the individual, but as types 
of the sorrows and struggles of the soulof man. He, like 
so many other men, stands sadly in the shadow of Infinite 
Light and of Divine Truth. He wrestles—as so many other 
men wrestle—with thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
souls, and he suffers eventually from the deep dejection 
arising from baffled straining after an unattainable divine 
ideal. He is ever striving, but never fully convinced. To 
the comfort of conviction in his exalted spiritual ideals 
of revelation he cannot fully attain, and remains in an 
attitude of sad, high, longing discontent. For he desired, 
with an unspeakable yearning, and through many tentatives, 
to see the face of God, to behold the Beatific Vision ; though 
while acting in cieca obedienza, as the conscienceless 
automaton of priestly and immoral despotism, he could 
but obscure the Light towards which he strained. Inglesant 
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could reach to rapture in a temporary or seeming con- 
viction of transient emotion; but in the cold light of 
common day, in the long hours of ordinary life, the weary 
wings of aspiration flagged and failed, and let the soul 
sink down again to question and to doubt. 

And then came back the nameless sorrow, drawn from 
the depths of some divine despair, and the renewal of 
languid effort after the ever-receding unseen goal. His 
profound reverence, his ceaseless struggle, the ever-burning 
flame of his devout thought, seemed to droop under the 
chronic depression of a down-weighed spirit. There are 
men who are led by the facts of life to doubt of the bene- 
ficence of an inscrutable Deity ; there are men who get no 
comfort from their faith, who get no answer to their prayer. 
The faith cannot penetrate mystery, the prayer does not 
seem to pierce through mist ; and yet such men must still 
endeavour to trust, will pray though no answer be vouch- 
safed. But the state of soul which results from the long 
conflicts in which they have not been victorious is joyless 
and is dull. They trust, not faintly but firmly—the larger 
hope; but they know that hope is hope, and not con- 
viction. They have knocked, but it has not been opened 
to them; they have yearned, but the yearning has not 
led to the promised result. They have failed to feel the 
quickening touch of the living God of revelation. They 
cannot hide that, as is sung in lines written long after the 
day of John Inglesant— 

Some have striven, 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with Heaven : 


but they also feel, in deep dejection—as is sung in lines 
written long before the day of John Inglesant, but surely 
unknown to him—that we are but,— 


Impotent pieces of the game He plays 

Upon this chequer-board of nights and days ; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 
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Of human help to satisfy the soul’s doubts it is also 
written ,— 
Magst Priester oder Weise fragen, 
Und ihre Antwort scheint nur Spott 
Ueber den Frager zu seyn. 


Great Lessing says : “‘ If God held, shut up in his right 
hand, all truth ; and, in his left hand, the ever-active impulse 
after truth—that impulse being connected with a continual 
liability to err—and should say to me ‘ choose ! ’—I would, 
in all humility, seize the left hand, and say: ‘ Father, that 
one! Pure truth is for Thee alone!’’’ Greater Goethe, 
after long and ardent striving, attained to sovereign victory, 
and reached to light and peace. Many men are constantly 
straining, with failure or success, in the burning quest of the 
enthusiasm of conviction, and the blessing of assurance. Not 
always are those natures the lowest that fail in the divine 
conflict, and that have, wearily, to admit that they cannot 
reach the ideal of communion with God. Reading be- 
tween the lines we can guess that Mr. Shorthouse is well 
acquainted with the spiritual struggles and sorrows which 
he attributes to John Inglesant; and it is necessary to 
realise this fact, to sympathise with such states of soul, 
before we can understand or sympathise with the essence 
of the book, or can pluck out the heart of Mr. Shorthouse’s 
mystery. Incidents, description, and story would ensure for 
this book a certain amount of popularity; but, as regards 
his higher meanings, Mr. Shorthouse may fear that there 
are comparatively few that fitly will conceive his reason- 
ing, or rise with him to the high level of his most noble 
and subtle thought shown in this spiritual, psychological, 
philosophic romance of JoHN INGLESANT. 


H. Scuitrz Wiutson. 

















EDUCATION—AS IT WAS.* 


EN who struggled side by side with Russell for 
Reform, in 1832, may be pardoned for thinking 
that people to-day have comparatively little left for which 
to contend: and it may well be that notwithstanding the 
triumphs of the friends of education in recent years, when 
the schoolmaster is taking the honourable position which is 
due to his work, there will still be found educationalists of 
large and long experience, who cherish with an honest and 
a justifiable pride the recollection of efforts that must 
appear almost heroic, in view of the difficulties which beset 
the path of education fifty years ago. 

In these days of Government Inspections, and School 
Boards, with all the success which has been won, and 
promises to be still further won, in this direction, with good 
reason may such long-tried friends of the movement declare 
that we of to-day have, after all, only entered into the 
labours of others. And they are right; while we, for our 
part, would admit to all those to whom in their past work 
for the education of the people, the names of Brougham, 
Talfourd and Denman, Matthew Davenport Hill, Augustus 
De Morgan and John Ashton Yates, George Long, Thomas 
Coates, and many another were as household words, that 
the memory of their work is an inspiration, and that a look 
into the past is, to ourselves, as encouraging as it is instruc- 
tive. ‘‘The progress of all social improvement,” says one 

* Annual Publications of the Central Society of Education for 1837-8-9. 
Papers by Tuomas Coates, Esq., Professor Aueustus Dz Moraan, THomas 
Wyss, Esq., M.P., B. F. Duppa, Esq., &c. 


Reports of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 1832. 
Tuomas Coates, Esq., Secretary. 


35 
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of the writers in the almost-forgotten publications, which 
form the basis of the present article, ‘is to be calculated 
with any degree of certainty, at long intervals only.’ 
Marvellous as has been the sweep of progress during the 
last half century, what, it may be asked, has that period 
achieved for education? So much, it may be answered, 
that we positively need to turn away from the light and 
progress of to-day to realise it. We have, as it were, to 
accustom our eyes to the darkness of the pit whence a 
couple of generations of earnest workers have lifted our 
country. Such were the thick films of ignorance and of 
prejudice that our forefathers had patiently to pierce, such 
was the extent of work in every direction, from an educa- 
tional point of view, that was waiting to be done, and so 
scanty were the means, which these pioneers of progress 
found at their disposal, that we cannot help wondering how 
the work was done at all. How much, for iastance, is in- 
volved in the simple statement of the Committee of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, in the year 
1832, that they ‘‘ doubt whether any Society has done more 
with such small pecuniary assistance from the Public.” At 
the time, then, when political reform was rife, it is interest- 
ing to gather from these narratives of untiring and self- 
sacrificing servants of education what really was the condi- 
tion of the people. 

It is certainly not without suggestiveness as to the rela- 
tive positions which Education Acts and Franchise Bills 
should bear towards one another in point of time, that we 
read in the publication of the ‘“‘ Central Society of Educa- 
tion”’ for the year 1838—six years, be it remembered, after 
the Reform Bill had been passed—a statement to the effect 
that ‘‘ England will soon be, if it be not already, the worst 
educated country in Europe. Even in countries deemed 
uncivilised, more is done for the edugation of the poorer 
classes than in our own.” “In England,” it is further 
stated, ‘‘ there is scarcely a village in which a school exists 
of any kind accessible to an agricultural labourer, save a 
Sunday School or a Dame School, in which reading only is 
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taught. Nothing but inordinate vanity and self-love have 
blinded us to the truth, that a large proportion of our popu- 
lation are, morally and physically, in a far inferior state to 
that of the American Indian, whom we term a savage.” 
Such is a plain statement of the educational condition of 
the country at the period in question. What must it have 
been—we cannot refrain from asking—at a time forty years 
previous to that, since when, strange as the words may 
seem, the Society alluded to expressed its conviction that 
many improvements had taken place ? 

It is not proposed, at present, to give a detailed history of 
a@ movement which has resulted in a national system of 
education. The purpose of this paper is rather to afford a 
glimpse of what once was the condition of the country in 
this respect,—to find an explanation for the position taken 
up by the party of progress in education,—and to let the 
contrast of times present with times past stand as a 
prophecy of a far more satisfactory condition of things in 
times to come. 

The condition of the country half-a-century ago has been 
already briefly indicated. Its unsatisfactoriness was the 
reason of the formation of the Central Society of Education, 
which, with Lord Justice Denman as its first president, set 
itself to inquire into existing shortcomings, to suggest 
remedies, and kindle public feeling into that public action 
which it so much desired to see taken. 

Quietly, but effectively, the Society set about its useful 
task. It at once began to gather statistics and offer sug- 
gestions which must have greatly conduced to form the 
basis of future work in the desired direction. 

The difficulties which it shrank not from encountering 
were great indeed. Apathy, dense ignorance, and theo- 
logical prejudice it found, like lions in the way. As 
for the first, it acknowledged, in the words of Mr. 
Thomas Wyse, M.P., that though the public apathy was 
great, it was the duty of all men who were able to 
work to that end, simply to change it. It would not 
do to “treat education like a sale of woollens or wines. 

3e— 
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It does not require supply to wait upon demand. It 
suggests and excites demand by supply. The educated, 
and not the uneducated, are they who are best qualified to 
construct a system of national education. They are, if so it 
must be called, the creators of this market.’’ And so the 
Society wrought patiently and bravely on to ‘‘ change the 
national mind, make it other than it is, and re-educate it.” 

Uphill work we may well think this to be, and yet it was of 
the first importance to the advanced guard of the education 
movement. As to the difficulties created by ignorance and 
by religious—or, to speak more truly, irreligious—prejudice, 
instances sufficient can be produced. But when we inquire 
of what kind was the school accommodation then procur- 
able,—what kind of teachers were available,—and what was 
the method of instruction far too generally pursued, the 
answers that are given us are such as to make us turn away 
with thankfulness from the spectacle of “the good old 
times,” under an intensified conviction of the ungrateful 
folly of inquiring whether the former days were better than 
these. 

The amount of sheer ignorance as to the intellectual, 
moral, and physical requirements of children is proved to 
have been simply appalling. 

In days like these, when the schoolroom is airy and 
light, when the work of the teacher is quickened with “ all 
appliances and means to boot,” when the school desk is a 
luxury, and the school map is a work of art,—as they both 
ought to be,—it is positively difficult to digest such facts as 
those obtained from an analysis published by the Central 
Education Society, of reports on the state of education in 
Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, and Bury, some fifty 
years ago. 

Reasonably may we speak of the ignorance which beset 
the path of Educational Reform then, when we read, under 
the analysis in question, that of Dame Schools, which formed 
the most numerous class of schools, ‘‘the greater part of 
them are kept by females, but some by old men whose only 
qualification for this employment seems to be their unfitness 
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for any other. Neither parents nor teachers seem to con- 
sider instruction as the principal object in sending the 
children to these schools ; they seem to regard them rather 
as asylums for mischievous and troublesome children, than 
as actual seminaries of instruction, which, indeed, the 
superintendents are seldom qualified to render them.” Such 
were the shortcomings to which it was the duty of the 
friends of progress to draw attention,—but worse facts re- 
mained to be elicited. We learn by an extract from a 
Report on the state of such matters in Liverpool at that 
time, that “ with few exceptions the Dame Schools are dark 
and confined: many are damp and dirty; more than one 
half of them are used as dwelling, dormitory, and school- 
room, accomodating, in many cases, families of seven or 
eight persons. Above forty of them are cellars ;”’ while the 
conclusion of the inquiry results not unnaturally ‘‘ that 
these schools afford no instruction deserving of the name.” 
But it may be urged that Lancaster and Bell had, by their 
teachings and their systems, done something to revolutionise 
that sad state of things. It must be admitted that it was 
so, for to their labours was largely due the progress which 
had been made during the forty years before the Central 
Society of Education began its inquiries; and yet we can 
hardly believe, at this time of day, in what condition even 
the Common Day Schools, which were in a better state than 
the Dame Schools, really stood. The following is a picture 
of one such in a large city: ‘In a garret, up three pair of 
dark broken stairs, was a Common Day School with forty 
children, in the compass of ten feet by nine. Ona perch, 
forming a triangle with a corner of the room, sat a cock and 
two hens. Under a stump-bed immediately beneath was 
a dog kennel in the occupation of three black terriers, whose 
barking, added to the noise of the children and the cackling 
of the fowls, on the approach of a stranger were almost 
deafening. There was only one small window, at which sat 
the master, obstructing three-fourths of the light it was 
capable of admitting.” 

How disease spreads in such hot-beds of infection, how 
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something like two-thirds of the children attending such a 
school might be found at home with the same epidemic at 
a time, it is, alas! easy to believe ; and as for morals—one 
poor master in answer to an inquiry whether he taught them, 
was heard to exclaim, ‘“‘ Morals! How am I to teach them 
to the like of these ?’’—while another teacher of the youths of 
the day, himself with the vaguest idea of the subject, replied, 
“That question doesn’t belong to my school; it belongs 
to girls’ schools.” In a word, all that the children could 
** be said to acquire in these schools are reading, and the 
rudiments of accounts,” and for this was paid about eight- 
pence a week. 

In the matter of school furniture and appliances, it 
appears, as a sample instance, that out of a school of thirty- 
eight scholars, ‘‘ not more than six of these had any book; 
a desk, at which only five boys could be accommodated at 
the same time, was all the provision for writing and arith- 
metic.” 

And even if we go a step higher, and take the schools of 
the National Society at that day, as the patterns of educa- 
tional institutions, which, it must be remembered, they 
professed to be, then we gather the following instance, 
among many, furnished by the National School at Rickling 
in Essex, of which the master “ began life as a cobbler, 
became a gentleman’s servant; then, a schoolmaster.’’ It 
further appears that he ‘‘ teaches both boys and girls read- 
ing and spelling in the Old and New Testament,” that he 
“‘teaches also from an abstract of the New Testament, 
hears the children their catechism,” and “ teaches nothing 
beside reading and spelling in the above-named books. 
Writing not allowed to be taught ; the chief objection made 
to teaching writing, when it was proposed, was that the boys 
merely learned to scribble on the walls and palings.” And 
when it is stated that the poor man did not know his own 
age, but thought he was something beyond seventy, the 
picture is complete ! 

The writer to whom we are indebted for the last extract 
admits that in the majority of National Schools, ‘‘ the course 
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of instruction is not so restricted as in the above instance ;’’ 
but nevertheless we are distinctly told that ‘‘ when we have 
mentioned reading, writing, and arithmetic, we have 
enumerated all the subjects of secular instruction which are 
allowed to be introduced into the most liberal of the 
National Schools, with here and there an exception. The 
geography of England or of the world at large is rarely 
permitted to be taught, upon the plea that the poor are not 
to be over educated. In the last National School we visited 
the master assured us that he had been expressly forbidden, 
by his committee, to teach beyond the first common rules 
in arithmetic. The master of the school in Baldwin's 
Gardens (formerly the central Model School) states that for 
many years the committee for managing the school were, as 
he understood, opposed to the introduction of any map 
whatsoever; but that at last he prevailed upon them to 
allow the introduction of a map of the Holy Land and 
another of the journeyings of the Children of Israel in the 
Desert. In the Westminster Model School a few maps 
have been lately introduced, of which however very little 
use is made; but in the great mass of the National Schools 
no map of any kind is ever seen.” 

Great, however, as were the drawbacks in the work of 
education half-a-century ago, and misunderstood as the 
meaning of the word itself really was, it is to the honour 
of the British and Foreign School Society that they set 
before themselves a larger aim, and pursued it in a broader 
spirit than did the Society which erroneously took to itself 
the title of National. 

Of a visit to their Model School in the Borough Road, 
the late Thomas Coates, Esq., has left an interesting 
narrative in the pages of the Central Society for Education 
for the year 1838. He was present at an examination there, 
which comprised Reading, Drawing, Arithmetic, Mechanics, 
Geography, History, Botany, Morals, Religion, and that 
examination proved to his perfect satisfaction “that the 
things taught at the Borough Road School are numerous, 
that they are immediately useful to the boys in the station 
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of life to which they are destined, and are well qualified to 
raise them from that station to a higher.” It proved too 
that the subjects were “‘ thoroughly and efficiently taught, 
well understood, and singularly well retained. All this is 
done not only without corporal punishment, but apparently 
without any punishment, certainly without harshness ;’’ and 
he adds, ‘‘ when the writer compares with the acquirements 
of these poor boys the state of ignorance on every one of the 
subjects comprised in the foregoing notes, which he remem- 
bers to have prevailed twenty years ago among his school- 
fellows of far maturer years in one of the most famous and 
best endowed public schools in England, he knows not 
which has most excited his surprise—the worthlessness of 
the education of the opulent, or the skill, judgment, and 
perseverance which have brought the Borough Road School 
to its present state.” 

Although, as some of us think, the British and Foreign 
School Society has not steered clear of the theological 
difficulties and prejudices which have acted as barriers to 
the progress of education, none can fail to perceive the 
immense difference which has marked its spirit and method 
in contrast to those of the National School Society. Appre- 
hensive as were the Established Clergy that the people 
would be drawn to schools established by Dissenters in 
furtherance of Joseph Lancaster’s plans, some ninety years 
ago, it is well-known that the National Society started with 
the purpose of educating the people in Church principles 
and doctrines, and it is needless to comment on the mis- 
use of the word ‘“ National” as a title for a society which 
was exclusive. The Catechism, Liturgy, and Church Service 
were declared essentials in education. ‘‘ Absence from 
prayers and church on Sundays,” says a Report of the 
National School Society, ‘‘ is never overlooked.” Such was 
the direction given to ‘‘national” education, in comparison 
with which the British School system was breadth itself, 
and might, with reason have claimed ‘to be the fair 
beginning of a time.” 

It is not a little to boast of that it should have set an 
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example, which a growing system of national education 
really worthy of the name is now in many respects following, 
and will by-and-by carry on to perfection. 

And this was the Society against which the whole power 
of Church and of clergy arrayed itself. Yet when we in- 
quire as to the teaching power that was available in those 
old times, it is a curious fact that the National Society, 
which might have been thought of as commanding the best 
servants from the social and ecclesiastical prestige which 
attached to it, found itself no better but rather worse off, in 
the raw material out of which its Teachers were manu- 
factured. 

While we are thus brought to consider what kind of 
Teachers were available half-a-century since, we touch upon 
some of the most painful recollections which attach to the 
history of Education in England. 

It is sad to read in the “ Normal School Manual,” a work 
by Mr. Dunn, who, at the time in question, was Secretary 
to the British and Foreign School Society, that “ one reason 
why schools are not more useful will be found in the fact 
that instructors have not qualified themselves for usefulness, 
and that it is utterly vain to expect lessons of virtue 
and wisdom from men who flee to the preceptor’s chair, 
only as a refuge from destitution; the last hope of the 
unfortunate.” 

We have already alluded to the case of a schoolmaster at 
Rickling, who began life as a cobbler, turned gentleman’s 
servant, and ended as a teacher of youth. That man’s 
case was not singular, and there is good reason for believ- 
ing that it was representative of many others, if not of a 
class. 

If we consider what were the requirements of a Society 
like the National, it will be at once seen what a modest 
measure of intelligeuce sufficed for their fulfilment. The 
Society demanded dutiful servants, who would obey its 
behests, and such were forthcoming. As far as the 
machinery of education was concerned alone, matters would 
be bad enough; but who shall venture to estimate the 
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terrible evils inflicted upon the little ones who were the 
victims of the system ? 

In proof of the total misconception, nay of the prosti- 
tution, of the office of a teacher the narration of a fact or 
two placed before us by one himself experienced in the 
working of the National Society will, while paining us at 
the remembrance of the way in which teachers were once 
made, serve to show us at what an immeasurable distance in 
the way of progress the present seems separated from the 
past. Let us bear in mind what training, what tact, what 
knowledge of children, and what sympathy with them are 
now demanded from any who would take upon them the 
sacred office of a teacher,—let any member of a body of 
managers consider the examinations through which a 
candidate for a teachership must pass,—and then let him 
try to realise, if he can, the way in which schoolmasters 
were manufactured in days when ecclesiastics certainly 
would not have hindered the simple rustic from praying 


God bless the Squire, and his relations, 
And keep us all in our proper stations. 


The instances are such as have been placed before us on 
testimony which is unimpeachable, and gathered from 
actual and personal knowledge. And it will hardly be 
believed that so utterly low in some quarters was the 
estimate formed of the requirements of a teacher, that the 
brief space of six weeks of preparation sufficed for the pro- 
curing of a certificate of competency from the National 
Society. 

It is astonishing, so we gather from our present source, 
to find how many National School masters there were about 
that time, who had previously been gentlemen’s servants. 
So far indeed did matters go in this direction, that there 
was a period when it became very much the fashion not to 
take masters from the School, several having turned out 
very badly ; nor was this to be wondered at, considering the 
class of persons too often admitted as training masters. A 
school in the country wanting a master, it would happen 
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that an individual was selected from the same district who 
was sent for six or eight weeks to London to acquire a 
knowledge of the system. He returned full fledged, as a 
master, and it is sadly significant to hear that even such 
men not unfrequently made better teachers than many who 
might have been sent direct from the National Society. 

“I do not know how it is,” says the Master of the 
Ratcliff Workhouse (quoted by the Central Society of 
Education), ‘‘ but when the boys from this workhouse were 
sent to the National School in this neighbourhood, there 
was not one of them that turned out well; and even in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, they made no progress 
while they remained.” 

Such a passage affords strange reading in regard to 
schools professing to set religious instruction before every- 
thing else, and making use of the Bible to the exclusion of 
other books, and to its own great detriment. Ata meeting, 
for example, of the Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society, founded, also, it must be remembered, with the 
purpose of imparting a religious education, ‘‘ one gentleman 
went so far as to assert that no lesson should be given 
which had not immediately, or indirectly, some reference to 
the Bible. ‘‘If,’’ said he, ‘‘ the lesson should be on the 
subject of a flower, the children should be taught to re- 
member every passage in Scripture in which the word flower 
is mentioned. They should be reminded that man cometh 
forth like a flower, and is cut down.” 

And such, forsooth, was to be addressed to infants! It 
must be seen, however, that here we are touching upon that 
unwise method of making the Bible do what it was never 
intended to do. 

This method it was which resulted in the expectation 
of the parson that the schoolmaster would do his work. 
We may smile, to-day, at thus insisting upon the Bible, and 
the Bible only—has the unwisdom of the past no lesson 
that we may take to heart? How has the Bible been made 
to figure in School Board contests? Are we quite 
free from the leaven that worked amongst our fore- 
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fathers? The answer is not far to seek; but the evi- 
dence before a Committee of the House of Commons 
delivered by Mr. Simpson is pregnant with warnings 
to many still to-day, when he says: ‘‘I know schools 
with well-meaning but imperfectly-educated directors, 
where the Bible is the school book, the only school 
book; where a large Bible is selected, and placed upon a 
stand in the middle of the school, impressing upon the 
minds of the young that the Bible is the only book in the 
world, and addressing to it something of an almost 
idolatrous respect. In these schools every lesson, however 
secular, arises out of and comes back to the Bible: for 
example, if the lesson should be the natural history of the 
bear, it will not be permitted to be entered into till the 
passage be read about the bear that tore the children that 
mocked Elijah ; and, if the lesson should peradventure turn 
to the goat, the description of the day of judgment, with the 
goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right, is, 
for it, found out, and read. This leads to the inculcation of 
the hurtful error that the Bible is given to teach all know- 
ledge (scientific included), and that nothing can be true 
which is not to be found there. The question in such 
schools always is, ‘ What does the Bible say upon this 
point?’ and the error is inculcated that God has opened 
only one, and not two great books—the book of nature as 
well as the bovk of revelation—and has not made one to 
throw light upon the other. The effect of this upon secular 
knowledge is such as to unfit young people, so trained, for 
after-life; the mind is weakened and injured by it, and it 
will be practically found that the children coming from 
such schools will be exceedingly imperfectly educated, if 
they can be said to be educated at all. In those of them 
who have particularly excitable temperaments, religious 
feelings will take hold, often to a dangerous extent, so as to 
subject the young person to the influences of fanaticism, 
and (if there is a free disposition) to religious insanity. 
But in the great majority of cases it will operate in the way 
of disgust by overdoing religious instruction, and the Bible, 
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and the reiterated instructions, will be all thrown away, 
whenever the pupil escapes into freedom.” It is precisely 
so. The strictness with which people in one age attempted 
to chain the children’s minds to the Bible, as a book of 
tasks, has resulted in that very natural revolution of thought 
upon the matter which certain folk to-day unthinkingly 
call godless and irreligious. 

It is much to be doubted whether people really know the 
damage which the Bible was made by its unwise friends 
to sustain, some fifty years ago; and it is just this thought 
which prompts the production of the following amusing 
facts in reference to this matter. 

In the words of the Central Society of Education,— 
“What are we to say to a system which proposes to 
make an infant, not yet versed in the mysteries of the 
Alphabet, correctly acquainted with all the historical events 
of the Old Testament, and with the names of every indi- 
vidual who figured in them ?”’ 

The Infants were made to learn their very letters by the 
Bible, for we find in circulation and use a little volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Infant Teacher’s Assistant.” It was the 
work of Messrs. Bilby and Ridgway, masters respectively 
of the Chelsea and Hart Street Infant Schools. The 
Literary Gazette of the day declared the work to be one of 
the very best of its kind, and by the year 1838 it had 
reached its third edition. And this is a specimen of what 
the poor Infants were taught to sing, as a Biblical way of 
learning the Alphabet :— 

A—is an angel, who praises the Lord ; 

B—is for Bible, God’s most Holy Word ; 

C—is for church, where the righteous resort, 

D—is for devil, who wishes our hurt. 
And the culmination of the thing is found in the fact that 
the verses in question are required to be sung to the well- 
known air “‘ Adeste Fideles,” which renders it necessary that 
the first part of the last line should be repeated three times : 
thus,—‘‘ D is for devil—D is for devil—D is for devil, who 
wishes our hurt” ! 
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But we find that in the Rules of the Glasgow Model 
Infant School the principle is broadly laid down that, ‘‘ The 
only school book shall be the Bible, from which the master 
shall read every lesson for the day, under the following 
arrangements :— 

Monday.—Bible biography. 

Tuesday.—Bible history, or illustrations of animal nature. 

Wednesday.—Moral duties from Bible examples and precepts. 

Thursday.—Miracles from the Old and New Testament. 

Friday.—Bible history, or illustrations of inanimate nature. 

Saturday.—Parables and promises.” 





Yes! promises, it is to be hoped, of one day’s rest for the 
poor little mind from such unwisely-strained instruction 
altogether. 

But it will be further seen that neither the capabilities of 
the book in question, nor the ingenuity of its manipulators, 
are anything like exhausted at this point. Turning once 
again to the National Schools, we find the Bible with 
marvellous skill manufactured into a book of arithmetic. 
Still is the Bible associated with tasks, and this time the 
master-hand of the then secretary of the National School 
Society, the Rev. J. C. Wigram, is at work. He afterwards 
became a bishop ; but it is not every one who could compile 
an ‘Elementary Arithmetic,” in which nearly all the ex- 
amples were taken from the Scriptures, and in the Preface 
to which the teacher is warned of the necessity of enforcing 
the serious attention of the children to the facts alluded to, 
and that these examples should be treated ‘‘as all other 
Scriptural information should be treated.” And this is just 
how the youth of fifty years ago were to be Biblically 
trained in the simple rules of arithmetic. Firstly, under 
Numeration, Scripturally treated, we find a question like 
the following :— 

The children of Israel were sadly given to idolatry, notwith- 
standing all they knew of God. Moses was obliged to have 
3,000 men put to death for this grievous sin. What digits must 
you use to express this number ? 


And so we pass on to Addition, and under that heading 
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find a fact or two stated in Patriarchal History, and a 
seasonable question founded thereupon :— 


Of Jacob’s four wives, Leah had six sons, Rachel had two, 


Billah had two, and Zillah also had two. How many sons had 
Jacob ? 





For Subtraction the clerical compiler betakes himself to 
the New Testament, and says :— 


There are twenty-four chapters in the Gospel of St. Luke, and 
twenty-efght chapters in his Acts of the Apostles. What difference 
is there in the two ? 


For Multiplication the following query, amongst others, 
appears ;— 

At the marriage of Cana, in Galilee, there were six waterpots 
of stone, holding two or three firkins a-piece. If they held two 
firkins, how much water would it take to fill them? And how 
much, if they held three each ? 


Under the heading of Division the following occurs :— 


Our Lord called to Him His twelve Apostles, and sent them 
out two and two. How many parties were sent out ? 


And notwithstanding all this, we find the compiler 
himself giving evidence before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, and complaining that ‘‘ one-third only of the 
children attend regularly, and that few remain more than 
one year and a-half, unless they are clothed or paid.” 

In regard to the intellectual results of all this, it is 
interesting to refer to the account of a visit to the Annual 
Examination at the National Society’s Central Model School 
at Westminster, which appeared in the Morning Chronicle 
of that time. There were present the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Bangor, and some two hundred 
ladies and gentlemen. The Examination of course was on 
Scripture, —in fact, the story of Lot. ‘‘ We were struck,” 
says the writer, ‘‘ with the inappropriateness of this lesson. 
Perhaps there is no part of the Bible to which it is 
so little desirable to direct the attention of youth as 
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to this narrative. . . . Notwithstanding their pre- 
vious drilling, one unhappy urchin, when asked ‘ Who 
were the two men who came to Lot?’ blundered out, 
“Sodom and Gomorrah’!” With regret, it was observed 
also that ‘‘ notwithstanding the length of the Examination, 
connected with the historical facts of the Old Testament, 
and with some points of the Catechism, not a single 
question was asked relating to any of the moral duties of 
life, or calculated to show whether the children had been 
taught the connection between the moral obligations of 
religion, and their temporal as well as their future in- 
terests. No mention was made about duty to parents, love 
to one another, the importance of truth, honesty, industry, 
and perseverance. The friends of the working classes,” 
it is significantly added, “ will do well to consider how 
long this stinted measure of instruction shall continue to be 
doled out as the sum totai of education. It is time public 
opinion began to be directed to this subject.” 

When those last words appeared in the columns of the 
public Press, the patient workers of the Central Society of 
Education must have felt that their purpose was in a fair 
way of accomplishment ; and with that quotation our task 
concludes, also. 

If the memories of the past are warnings for the 
future, and the emulation of bygone fidelity to broad 
principles cf unsectarian education inspires us to banish 
utterly the last hindrances which stand in the way of 
a thorough and complete system of national education, 
the curtain which shrouds the actors and the scenes of 
that bygone struggle on behalf of the people’s right to 
knowledge, may not, perchance, have been lifted in vain. 


AMBROSE N. BLATCHFORD. 





FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE.* 


“9 ALWAYS tell my pupils not to read cold impartial bio- 
graphies, but to study a man’s life in the book of some 

one who loved him. Such a person,I tell them, will alone 
have found out what he really was. There is no fear of their 
not making allowances enough for his prepossessions, or not 
seeing them quickly enough. We are only too sharp-scented 
in such cases ; but if he had any heart in him, any good that 
could be drawn out, the loving man will have found it and 
expressed it ; if he was nothing, we shall be more aware of 
that by his failure.” This is a saying of Mr. Maurice’s, and 
it could hardly have: been better illustrated than by the 
record of his own life, which we owe to the filial piety of “‘ the: 
loving man”’ who has so conscientiously fulfilled the duty laid 
upon him. Colonel Maurice has succeeded in reproducing, 
even for those who were never brought within the circle of 
his father’s personal influence, some of the most vivid im- 
pressions of his living presence. If there is a severe sim- 
plicity in the effect, which acquires something of mo- 
notony,as in page after page the same mind appears bent 
on the same problems, reiterating the same convictions, 
defending and illustrating the same theological positions, this 
is only what might be predicted of any faithful and exact 
presentation of Maurice’s character and work. What strikes 
us first and most constantly is his intense and all-absorbing 
devotion to the theology in which and for which he lived. 
It is, in some aspect or other, the topic of almost every one 
* The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice. Chiefly told in his own Letters. 


Edited by his Son, Frepericx Maurice. Two Vols. London: Macmillan. 
1884, 
36 
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of the letters which have been selected as forming a genuine 
autobiography. We certainly could have wished for a little 
more variety of subject, more of the incidents and personal 
characteristics which do occasionally break this constant 
succession of short treatises on theology. It would have 
been pleasant to have had some more of Mr. Maurice’s 
opinions about men and books, and to have seen something 
more of what he was in the hours when this seriousness and 
stress were relaxed, and the same high thought and purpose 
realised itself in the more common and trivial things of 
everyday life. In fact, we should have been grateful for 
more pages in the vein of those charming and impressive 
ones (Vol. II. pp. 284—294) which give us a glimpse of his 
home life, and delight us with some bright and character- 
istic anecdotes. But, after all, if this had made the bio- 
graphy somewhat lighter reading, and had demanded less of 
the reader, it would hardly have accorded so well with 
Maurice’s own wish as to the way in which the memory of 
his life should be preserved. He lived in and for theology, 
—theology, that is, in the sense in which he always insisted 
on using the word, making it co-extensive with ‘‘ the know- 
ledge of God,” the scientia scientiarum to which all others 
were subordinate. This pervades the book, from first to last. 
He lived and moved and had his being in the spiritual 
realities which, he believed, found their truest witness in 
the theology which he spent his life in teaching and 
illustrating. 

However far we may be from accepting Maurice’s posi- 
tion, doctrinal or ecclesiastical, we are made to feel how 
intensely real, how close and ever present to his every 
thought and motive were the things of God testified to by 
every word and act of his life. We should imagine 
that even the reader who took up the book in the most un- 
sympathetic frame of mind, perplexed, perhaps, by Maurice’s 
phraseology, and irritated by what seemed over-subtle, or 
paradoxical, would hardly, if he had patience to read till 
something of the spirit of the man had had time to pene- 
trate beneath his prepossessions, fail to be impressed by 
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this intense personal sincerity. We are far from believing, 
indeed, that any one will be persuaded, who is not already 
ripe for persuasion, that Maurice’s view of the Articles, the 
Creeds and the Liturgy, is consistent either with historical 
fact, or with any reasonable definition of a national Church, 
or with the idea of the Universal One. But after the full 
and reiterated statement of his theological position, and his 
view of subscription to the symbols of the English Church, 
it is hardly possible that the charge can ever be revived 
that he made any compromise with his conscience by 
entering the Church and remaining in it, or that self- 
interest or ecclesiastical bias wove any deceptive web of 
sophistry in which his mind was ensnared, and his sense 
of right was confused. There could hardly be a man more 
determined not to tolerate anything that appeared to him 
an unreality, or a mere form, more sensitively alive to the 
dangers of self-deception, and of following any given course 
because his personal interest or his inclination led him that 
way. Maurice showed this in the early days of his Univer- 
sity career, when he would not enter his name on the books 
for a fellowship, still leaving himself a year and a half to make 
up his mind whether he could conscientiously sign the thirty- 
sixth Canon ; his fear being lest any external motives should 
influence his decision. He gave up, for a time, the thought 
of being a clergyman, and began to prepare himself for 
the Bar. Still it was evident in what direction he was 
tending; and presently under the immediate influences 
of the teaching of Augustus Hare, and intercourse with 
others who were more or less directly concerned in applying 
the principles and methods of Coleridge’s philosophico- 
theological system, Maurice’s mind cleared itself by some- 
what rapid degrees of its uncertainties and hesitations, and 
it would be hardly too much to say that, while his faith 
went on growing and deepening to his latest day, it never 
varied in any essential point, hardly even in its charac- 
teristic expression, from the time when, at the age of twenty- 
six he saw his way to entering the Church of England, not by 
aside door of compromise and elaborate self-justification, 
36—2 
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but with open and even eager acceptance of all her outward 
terms of communion. 

It is pretty evident that the most powerful influences to 
which his theological convictions were due, were setting from 
the first in this same direction. There is nothing to 
show that, even as a boy, he had ever consciously and 
intelligently shared the religious opinions of his father, 
a Unitarian minister of the rational, serious, and strictly 
scriptural school which prevailed in the early part of the 
century. Simply and earnestly devout, taking the letter of 
Scripture as the rule of faith, and, while zealous in good 
works, suspicious cf the gleaming lights of enthusiasm or 
what might seem to him the unrealities of an emotional 
religion, Michael Maurice had a certain reserve and shyness 
of his own, which kept him tongue-tied on matters of religion 
even with his wife and children. The theological impres- 
sions the son received in his home life must have been due 
very much less to his father’s teaching than to the heated 
controversies in which his two eldest sisters indulged after 
they had embraced a hard and narrow Calvinism, both 
being assured they were of the elect, and venting their new 
zeal in bitter disputes as between Church and Dissent, 
which had received their separate allegiance. With a 
gentler spirit, but with no less decided revolt from 
Unitarianism, Mrs. Maurice followed them a little later ; 
. and it is a singular, and, to those immediately concerned, it 
was a painful illustration of that constraint and reserve in 
their intercourse with one another of which we have 
spoken, that even the wife was only able to tell her husband 
of her change of faith, in a written document, the result of 
a whole year’s anxious thought as to how she might put it 
so as to pain him least. 

The young lad who seems never to have had any talk with 
his father about the things which had so troubled and divided 
the household, and who at the age of nine was a silent 
witness of theological controversies which could only distress 
and perplex him, might well say afterwards that those were 
years of moral confusion and contradiction. He never was 
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really either a Unitarian or a Calvinist; and he attributed 
to his impressions and recollections of all that early home 
life, much of his passionate desire for Unity, his dread of 
the worship of opinion, his hatred of the dividing spirit of 
sectarianism. He thought he found the safeguards against 
this narrowing of the soul, and the witness to this universal 
Church, in the Creeds and all the rest of the contents of the 
Prayer-Book ! We venture to say that he found them 
really in certain ideals and aspirations which were natural 
to his own noble and devout spirit ; which were called forth 
under influences that led him to see their reflection in 
language and in forms which, being of no modern sectarian 
origin, appeared to his imagination to be laden with the 
religious wisdom and piety of the centuries through 
which they had come down. He seems always to disdain 
to try their pretensions to Catholicity by the tests of history 
and the actual facts of their origin and purpose. It was 
almost enough to say that they were not the product of the 
Spirit of the Age, with which he professed to be always in 
open hostility ; though it would perhaps be difficult to show 
that the Zeitgeist of the sixteenth century had nothing to 
do with them, or that it was essentially favourable to 
Unity, as distinguished from mere Conformity, and opposed 
to Compromise. 

As we have said, we are unable to question for a moment 
Mr. Maurice’s absolute sincerity, or his intense desire to 
base himself on the immovable rock of truth—truth of fact 
both spiritual and material. His conscience was of the 
tenderest, his fear of being misled in his moral judgment by 
his own inclinations and interests was almost excessive. 
He hated the word compromise; he vehemently repudiated 
the title of Broadchurchman, and the idea of the Church as 
an organisation established by law, with a guaranteed 
or implicit toleration of different conflicting doctrines 
and schools of thought. The charge that he was a Trac- 
tarian at heart was, he said, a more tolerable accusation 
than that of being a via media man. It was in quite a 
different sense that he believed he found the guarantee and 
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witness of Unity in the Articles and Creeds, but a sense 
in which we find it impossible to go with him. Indeed, 
with some acquaintance with his books, and after a very 
careful perusal of the Letters which form such a copious 
and instructive commentary on them, we hardly know how 
to disentangle and set out in any intelligible form any 
arguments by which he justified his position. He did not 
deal with arguments in the matter. He treated the Creeds 
of the Church almost as if they had a sort of impersonal 
origin, as the utterances of the collective religious wisdom 
of Christendom. The subscription then required both of 
teachers and students as a condition of a University education 
he defended as a safeguard of individual freedom and a pro- 
tection against some supposed tyranny of personal opinions. 
His first contribution to the practical controversies of 
his time was a tract entitled Subscription no Bondage ; in 
which he maintained that the student’s subscription “ was 
not intended as a test, but as a declaration of the terms on 
which the University proposed to teach its pupils, upon 
which terms they must agree tolearn; . . . that they 
are not terms to bind down the student to certain con- 
clusions beyond which he may not advance, but are helps to 
him in pursuing his studies, and warnings to him against 
hindrances and obstructions which past experience shows 
he will encounter in pursuing them.” Mr. Maurice never 
receded from the position he here defended ; but he reluc- 
tantly came to acknowledge that ‘‘ subscription did mean to 
most the renunciation of a right to think, and since none 
could renounce that right it involved dishonesty,” and this 
being the case he was no longer able to oppose the move- 
ment for its abolition. He never wavered however in his 
belief that the Articles themselves were a deliverance from 
the bondage of “opinion,” that they were friendly to 
progress, and a witness to the catholic faith, as against 
what he contemptuously called the caput mortuum of “ our 
common Christianity,” which might remain when the 
differentiating formule of the various sects and churches 
had been set aside. 
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We believe entirely in the sincerity and anxious con- 
scientiousness of the mind which evolved this curious 
theory of the Articles as a guarantee of freedom of faith and 
progress in theology; we cannot even use the phrase that 
Maurice ‘‘ persuaded himself” of its truth, for it seems 
rather to disclose the natural bent of his mind from the 
time that he first had any clear and serious convictions, and 
felt that he could never rest on anything but a deep vital 
consciousness of spiritual reality. His lifelong war was 
against what seemed to him shadows and unrealities and 
make-believes in religion. We are inclined to ask ourselves, 
sometimes, when reading his appeals to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles as a protection against his own narrowness and 
want of charity, and as a witness to the true Catholic 
Church, whether our general impressions and not very 
accurate reeollections of the contents of these Articles must 
not be at fault. But we turn to the document itself, and 
try to read it in the light of the Maurician counsels of 
charity, and we are as puzzled asever. We ask again how a 
set of theological tenets, drawn up by a body of theologians 
at a particular crisis in the history of a particular church, 
can be anything but a set of opinions, true or false, or partly 
true and partly false; and we even have a doubt as to how 
the glorification of them, and the treatment of them as if 
they were the results of a sort of secondary inspiration, 
does not perilously approach that opinion-worship which 
they are invoked to protect us from. The way of escape 
from this would probably be in the representation of 
the Articles as no mere system or body of theological state- 
ments, but as the growndwork of theology, and ‘“‘of a 
humanity far more comprehensive, of a theology more 
spiritual, than the best men of the sixteenth century would 
have recognised.”” Mr. Maurice also held that ‘‘ the deepest 
principles of theology had . . much more hold on men’s 
minds, and were . . grasped more firmly and therefore 
with less frivolous irritation (earnest passion I do not speak 
of) against opponents in the sixteenth century than in the 
nineteenth.” We are told, too, that if we cared for an 
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organic body of articles we should not raise questions about 
the turn of a phrase in specific articles. When Mr. Maurice 
was driven to explain how he reconciled certain expressions 
in them with his own teaching, he found some way of har- 
monising the language of an exclusive creed with the dic- 
tates of his own comprehensive charity, and deep sense of 
the realities of the religious life. But this is a very different 
thing from a simple ex animo acceptance of them as a 
witness to the eternal principles which transcend the grasp 
of individual opinion. It is rather a more or less subtle 
process of private interpretation, taking a term of systematic 
theology out of its logical connection, and discharging it of 
the meaning which historically belongs to it, or which it 
would naturally convey to ninety-nine in a hundred, whether 
they were ordinary folk or theological scholars ;—and then 
substituting, sometimes awkwardly enough, the particular 
truth which most commends itself to Mr. Maurice’s soul. 
There are many instances in his Letters, and more, of 
course, in his various theological works, in which the special 
applications of this method are to be studied. He joyfully 
accepts, for instance, the statement in the 2nd Article that 
Christ “‘truly suffered, was crucified, dead and buried to 
reconcile the Father to us,” because, he says, ‘‘Christ has 
died and been buried to take away sin” (this requires the 
further explanation that the death was the seal of his life, 
and it was by the sacrifice of his perfect obedience 
that he saves from sin)—not to exempt from any 
punishment from sin. Sin is separation from God, 
therefore when it is taken away, the barrier between 
the child and the Father is removed, and “in this sense 
(which is the sense of the article) it is as true that Christ 
reconciles the Father to us, as that he reconciles us to the 
Father.” And just as the dogmatic and (in this case) un- 
scriptural phrase is thus compelled to witness against the 
very doctrine it seems expressly to teach ; so, to give another 
example, the Church’s teaching on Baptism is made to de- 
note emphatically the “universal sonship of mankind.” It 
is true that the Catechism says of the sacrament of 
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Baptism, ‘‘ being by nature born in sin, and the children of 
wrath, we are hereby made the children of grace.’”’ And it 
is allowed that the word “made” here does not seem 
‘quite satisfactorily ’’ to express the truth that we are the 
children of God in our spiritual nature, whether we undergo 
the sprinkling with water or not. Mr. Maurice, however, 
doubts whether we should be able to find any other which 
was not ‘‘ equally imperfect, equally onesided.” If you take 
it away, ‘‘ you lose the witness of men being above nature, 
above the law of their ordinary birth ; you lose a witness of 
their being the spiritual creatures you want to affirm that 
they are.” If the Catechism and the 27th Article do really 
and only teach Mr. Maurice’s doctrine of the sonship of all 
men in Christ, we should say that it would be difficult to 
find any other word which was as imperfect and onesided 
and misleading. 

Mr. Maurice would have us idealise all the symbolic docu- 
ments of the English Church, as a witness to the central 
and universal truths of theology, and then he would say 
with regard to the interpretation of particular articles or 
phrases or words, that they could not contradict the witness 
of the Church. And so he was convinced that the very 
words which on the face of them were either the language of 
a theology to which be was in passionate opposition, or 
were confessedly equivocal in their meaning, could not be in 
conflict with the central reality; they held a deeper mean- 
ing, and it was that deeper, truer sense that we were 
entreated to recognise. In half-a-dozen places in the 
Letters, we are presented with Mr. Maurice’s well-known 
paradoxical defence of the Athanasian Creed as a symbol of 
that Charity to which the Church bears witness. ‘“ The 
name of the Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, is, as the fathers and schoolmen said continually, the 
name of the Infinite Charity, the perfect Love, the full vision 
of which is that beatific vision for which saints and angels 
long even while they dwell init. To lose this, to be sepa- 
rated from this, to be cut off from the Name in which we 
live and have our being, is everlasting death. . . . But 
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who incur this separation? I know not. You and I, while 
we are repeating the Creed, may be incurring it. The 
Unitarian may be much nearer the kingdom of Heaven than 
we are. He may in very deed less divide the substance, less 
confound the persons, than we do. For I feel myself that 
when I fall into an un-Christian heartless condition, I do 
divide the substance, I do confound the persons inevitably, 
even though I may be arguing ingeniously and triumphantly 
for the terms that denote distinction and union.” Mr. 
Maurice’s position here, strange as it may look, is not unin- 
telligible. He says that to ‘‘ perish everlastingly ’’ is to be 
“separated from God,” that is, not to know Him. Well, the 
Church Catholic has testified that the divine Name, Father, 
Son and Spirit, is perfect Love,—therefore a Creed which 
declares that all will perish everlastingly who do not hold 
the Catholic faith, can only mean, in the elaborate series of 
metaphysical definitions and distinctions which are declared 
to show forth this Catholic faith, that those who are sepa- 
rated from the living God, the Infinite Charity, are in the 
state of what is signified by everlasting death. One who 
explicitly denies the Creed, and not only does not ‘‘ thus 
think of the Trinity,” but holds the doctrine of the Trinity 
to be a metaphysical or scholastic conception grafted on 
to the simple monotheism of Christ, may be in nearer 
communion with the living God than the most orthodox 
believer. And so, solemnly to pronounce this sentence of 
condemnation is to condemn nobody but yourself; nay, it 
overcomes our tendency to condemn others—“ for the more 
tremendous its language, the less can we dare to bring any 
individual within the scope of it.” In all this curious melt- 
ing away of everything harsh, denunciatory and dogmatic in 
the fire of his own glowing love and intense humility, we see 
only a supreme instance ofthe means by which Mr. Maurice, 
in perfect good faith, succeeded, to his own satisfaction, in 
transmuting even the special symbols of dogmatic, ex- 
clusiveness into a token of unity, and in softening down the 
hard outlines of an artificial ecclesiastical system into what 
looked like the natural forms of a free and living growth. 
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It was done by no deliberate method, and with no desire to 
justify his own position in the Church. It is impossible for 
any one to read the continuous, unreserved self-revealings in 
the Letters, and to hold that Maurice was ever guilty of an 
unworthy subterfuge, that he sophisticated his conscience, 
or had anything but hatred for the doctrine that the lan- 
guage of the Creeds must be taken in a non-natural sense, 
or that the legal obligation of subscription is the measure 
of the moral obligation. Perhaps it would be not far from 
the truth to say that his moral feeling and inner sense of 
the divine love and righteousness were the measure for him 
of the meaning of the Creeds. He would have said that he 
believed them in a deeper sense than could be extracted by 
reference merely to what was in the mind of the authors 
of them, or than could be set forth by any ecclesiastical 
or legal definition of their meaning. 

It certainly might seem strange, and yet it was not 
altogether strange, that one who had such a passionate 
desire for absolute truth of life and faith and thought, who 
was accustomed, as he said, to demand ‘‘ change ” for every 
phrase he heard used, should have believed, all his life long, 
that he had found in the English Church a safe refuge from 
illusions and a safeguard of spiritual freedom. Mr. Maurice’s 
teaching seems to us to be the result of a combination of 
moral earnestness and clear spiritual insight with an 
intellectual subtlety which often led to paradoxical 
and perplexing results, and was responsible for the 
constant misunderstandings of his position into which 
even those who were most familiar with his teaching 
were not infrequently betrayed. He was ready to own, 
with all humility, that it was his own fault that he was so 
often misunderstood, and was even taken to be teaching 
doctrines against which he had been all his life protesting. 
Certainly it was in part his own fault ; and it was provoking 
enough to those who were most anxious to get at his real 
meaning, and who felt that he had something to teach 
them, something beyond that general impression of moral 
earnestness and spiritual depth which was produced by his 
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personal goodness and faith,—it was provoking to these 
willing disciples to find, as they so often did, that if they 
took the familiar words of theology either in the technical 
usage of theological science, or in the sense they bore in the 
language of ordinary life, they were as likely as not to 
entirely miss the meaning he meant to convey. 

In itself, no doubt, it may be of the greatest service to 
a church that is for the present indissolubly bound to an 
unchangeable order of worship and ritual, and pledged to 
the recital of the traditional creeds, to breathe a new life 
into the antiquated forms, to take the dry definitions of 
dogmatic theology, and infuse into them an unwonted 
spiritual warmth and light. It may be a needful process 
of preparation for a more truly Catholic Church, and for 
a simpler and freer and more natural growth of the re- 
ligious life. But, meantime, it must be owned that it does 
add something to the perplexities of human thought and 
faith, to have this golden haze of moral sentiment and 
religious emotion thrown round difficult and disputed 
questions of theology. We begin with what has all the 
appearance of an orderly logical argument, the case for 
both sides is fairly and clearly stated, the problem is 
enunciated, we are prepared for the key to its solution,— 
when the logical order suddenly collapses, we only know 
that Mr. Maurice is convinced in his own heart, that he 
has said some beautiful and true things in connection with 
the whole matter ; but if our intellectual or moral difficulty 
has disappeared it has only been because our attention has 
been diverted to something other than the original question, 
or that we have simply yielded for the moment to the irre- 
sistible charm of that noble earnestness, that intense, living 
faith of the man. 

So vividly does the Memoir reproduce this personal im- 
pression, so truly is the writer’s inmost nature revealed in 
every letter that has been given us to read, that the book 
naturally induces in us this receptive mood; and it would 
be pleasanter, and more gracious, to be simply recipient of 
what is admirable and morally suggestive, and to be proof 
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against all critical and logical considerations. But it would 
be to little purpose merely to select what we agree with, or 
to present our readers with another and fainter picture of 
the gifted mind and saintly soul with which we have been 
grateful to hold communion. While we can hardly imagine 
a@ man whose teaching was enforced by the authority of 
nobler personal qualities, or by a more faithful and single- 
hearted and courageous self-devotion to the cause of God 
and humanity, we cannot help regretting that the bent of 
his mind should have been in a direction which hindered 
him from fully appreciating the bearings of some of .the 
strongest intellectual and religious forces of the age ; and that 
whilst his personal influence for good could not but be deeply 
felt by all who came within its immediate range, his teach- 
ings took a form which partly obscured their meaning and 
limited their range, and will probably have prevented his 
books from taking a permanently important place in the 
literature of modern theology. In spite of himself, and in the 
face of his hatred of sects and parties, he did become 
the founder, not indeed of a distinct ecclesiastical party 
within the church, but of a Maurician school of thought, 
and the teacher of a Maurician theology. Certain truths 
which were at the heart of that theology, pre-eminently 
those expressed in his doctrine of eternal life and death, 
of the divine sonship of humanity, the incarnation of 
God in man, the self-revelation of God in the pro- 
vidential history of mankind, and the perpetuity of that 
revelation in the human soul,—all these and the practical 
deductions and applications of them, were couched in 
terms which were essentially Maurician, and which gave 
an unmistakably personal colouring to his teaching. The 
language, indeed, sounds familiar and orthodox, but it needs 
a special key; for it is the language of one who has first 
adopted the dialect of English orthodoxy, and then used 
its distinctive terms in senses of his own. And when he 
finds in the traditional phrases of Anglican theology a way 
of expressing the truths we all confess, the facts of Christian 
experience, we ask whether a creed much simpler, perhaps, 
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in its form, and containing few of the theological terms on 
which Mr. Maurice lays most stress, must necessarily be a 
poorer and narrower creed. Supposing it were true, as we 
are repeatedly told by him, that the “ Father” of the 
Unitarians is a distant God, “ utterly severed from His 
creatures,” with an infinite peril of his being made ‘‘ a mere 
God of Nature, removed from human sympathies, merely 
beneficent, not in the highest sense benevolent; ” would 
the only escape from this danger be found in that belief 
in ‘‘the eternal Son” incarnated in the Jesus of the gospels, 
which Mr. Maurice sets forth as the necessary condition of 
any real knowledge of the eternal Father? Mr. Maurice 
says that he distinctly and deliberately accepted the 
belief which is expressed in the Nicene creed, as the 
only satisfaction of the infinite want which Unitarianism 
awakened in him, as the only vindication of the truth which 
Unitarianism taught him. And elsewhere he speaks of the 
great cry of humanity to behold and understand God and 
converse with Him in the only way that was possible, that 
is as a Man; and he says “‘ if the Infinite, Incomprehensible 
Jehovah is manifested in the person of a Man, a Man con- 
versing with us, living among us, entering into all our 
infirmities and temptations, and passing into all our con- 
ditions, it is satisfied; if not, it remains unsatisfied.”” We 
need hardly point out how well this describes the con- 
ditions of human thought under which have arisen all the 
various traditions and doctrines of divine incarnation, the 
appearances of Deity in bodily form. Mr. Maurice would say 
that they all bore witness to the need that has been fully 
satisfied in the revelation of the eternal Son in the Christ. 
We acknowledge the superior simplicity and grandeur of 
this representation over all the other doctrines of incarna- 
tion with which it is allied ; but we should take them all as 
pointing to a deeper, a universal principle of spiritual 
religion, the central fact of Christianity ; namely, that God 
is revealed in humanity, that the spirit of the Father is in 
His children, that we recognise Him, not as the residuary 
unknown Energy that lies behind the material universe 
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after Science has said its last word of discovery or explana- 
tion, but as the living, self-revealing Spirit of Love and 
Righteousness, the Spirit whereby we cry, ‘Abba, Father!” 
—the root of human righteousness, the source of human 
love. All this may be expressed in much simpler terms, 
and supported, we believe, by a much more universal and 
‘‘verifiable ” experience, than can Mr. Maurice’s doctrine 
about the second and the third Persons in the Trinity. 

We should say generally of the arguments and pleadings 
which Mr. Maurice addressed expressly to Unitarians, that 
he has done them no small service by reminding them of 
truths which they may have been in danger of forgetting or 
of very imperfectly apprehending; that he must have set 
many a one on a fruitful inquiry into the grounds of his 
own faith, and the real meaning of the doctrines in which 
he was accustomed to express that faith. But we feel that 
in all that is deepest and most suggestive in the ‘“ Theo- 
logical Essays,”’ and in the many passages elsewhere bear- 
ing on Unitarianism, though the voice is the voice of a refined 
and sublimated orthodoxy, the spirit is, after all, more akin 
to that even of Channing or Martineau, than to that of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, or of the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds ; and we are at a loss to understand how the deeper 
grounds and principles of religion in which we are at one 
can be degraded into mere “opinions” or “notions” 
simply by being expressed in the language of current 
thought in our own day, or how they can be elevated into 
the region of divine realities by being bound up with the 
theological phraseology of a stereotyped set of ecclesiastical 
articles of belief. 

Mr. Maurice seems to us never to have appreciated the 
real significance of the work that is being done by Biblical 
criticism, and the scientific study of the great historical 
religions. The account given us of his distress at the 
publication of Bishop Colenso’s inquiry into the authen- 
ticity of the account of the Exodus, and the view he took of 
the whole affair, is curious and instructive. "With his cha- 
racteristic dread of the mere suspicion that in any position 
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he maintained he was influenced, even unconsciously, 
by self-interest or a desire to vindicate his own right to 
remain in the church, he was bent on resigning the living 
in Vere Street that he might be absolutely free to speak out 
his mind about what seemed to him to be a blow dealt at 
some of his most cherished convictions as to the pro- 
vidential teachings of the Bible. Equally characteristic was 
the way in which he dealt, in “The Claims of the Bible 
and of Science,’ with the questions raised by Colenso’s 
book. His defence of the story of the Exodus was in the 
*‘ message” it had been to the world; it bad been used 
as against priests and tyrants, and was a witness to God as 
the God of nations. If it was history, and not legend, 
‘Englishmen might hold up their heads against their foes, 
and rise up where they were ever so sunken, in the might 
of Him who had promised not to forsake them.” In one 
of the Letters, Mr. Maurice says, ‘“‘I do not confess to 
sO many miracles—not a hundredth part so many (!)—in 
the flight of the Israelites from Egypt, as in the flight 
of the French from Moscow; i.e., if miracles mean im- 
probabilities—departures from the ordinary course of events. 
I admit the history of the Exodus to be miraculous in this 
sense, that it referred directly to God, and not to inter- 
mediate agents. That is just what I want it for as an 
explanation of the flight from Moscow, and all other flights 
that I read of in the Times or elsewhere.” It is hardly 
necessary to point out what excellent political lessons may 
be evolved by this method of treating the Exodus, and, at 
the same time, how entirely beside the mark it is as applied 
to the results of Bishop Colenso’s investigations. It was 
Mr. Maurice’s way to use the Bible for edification, to take 
home whatever (to use Coleridge’s phrase) ‘‘ found him”’; 
to draw lessons, true and noble ones, from the providential 
history of the Hebrew nation, and the lives of its patriarchs, 
and lawgivers, prophets and kings, just as they stand in the 
record. Where insuperable moral difficulties arise—as, for 
instance, in the story of Elisha and the she-bears !—they 
are left on one side amongst the things which we are not in a 
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position to understand yet, but which cannot, at any rate, 
be inconsistent with what we do know. There is scarcely 
an attempt at any discrimination of the contents of the 
Bible, except in so far as some parts have more direct and 
important lessons for the present age; and there are no 
signs of any serious consideration of what critical and 
historical investigation has done towards the analysis and 
reconstruction of the Hebrew literature. And yet, if the 
Bible contains, as Maurice held, pre-eminently the history 
of a practical divine education, the record of an orderly, 
progressive revelation, it would seem to be of the utmost 
importance to ascertain by other than purely subjective 
tests the actual course which that education tock. 

We have no room to dwell further on these features of 
Mr. Maurice’s method of treating the critical side of Biblical 
study ; but we will not leave them without recognising the 
firmness and consistency with which he always protested 
against any attempt to put down by law, or by decrees of 
synods and convocation, any doctrine, however unpalatable, 
however false and dangerous he might deem it to be. He 
vehemently resisted the measures which were taken by 
Convocation at Oxford against Mr. Ward, in consequence 
of his open avowal that he construed the Thirty-nine 
Articles in a non-natural sense, and that any clergyman 
was justified in doing the same; though Mr. Ward’s posi- 
tion, in this and all other respects, was entirely obnoxious 
to him. He was equally opposed to the attempts to silence 
Colenso and to get a judicial condemnation of some of 
the authors of Essays and Reviews. He took his stand 
against the agitation in the Hampden controversy. And 
in all these pleas for liberty of speech and action his 
consistent contention was, not that the idea of the 
Church was inclusive of all schools of theology, Sacra- 
mental, Calvinistic, Latitudinarian, &c., but that the most 
extreme utterances of opinion, Protestant, Romish or 
Rationalistic, were positively beneficial, “the means whereby 
we are kept from settling on our lees; whereby we are 
made aware of the importance of different sides of truth 
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which we are striving to discard, whereby we are taught 
what our own position could be, and, if we will avail our- 
selves of it, may be—not a miserable denial of all earnest 
beliefs on all sides, but a reconciliation of them.” 

As to Mr. Maurice’s own contributions towards this 
reconciliation and towards the solution, or, at least, 
the earnest and fruitful consideration, of the great prob- 
lems of human life and destiny, with which each gene- 
ration has to deal afresh—the form and bearings of the 
problems varying with the changing conditions of know- 
ledge and experience—it is difficult to say how much of 
the influence he exercised in his day was due to his theo- 
logical deliverances, practical or controversial, and how 
much must be set down to the deep impression produced by 
his strongly-marked personality, with the halo of spiritual 
beauty about it, and with that moral vehemence and inten- 
sity of conviction, that ‘‘ passion for righteousness,” which 
characterised everything he said or did. The face of the 
theological world has, in many respects, wonderfully altered 
since the time when he had to testify, almost alone among 
the influential teachers of his day, against the popular con- 
ception of the Gospel as providing a means of escape from 
a future hell of undying torture, and as the guarantee of a 
reward of unalloyed and unending happiness to those who 
fulfilled the conditions on which the prize was offered ; or 
against the idea of Revelation as an official communication 
from on high, authenticated by proper credentials, and 
embodied in a closed and final record. It is curious to read 
now of the commotion caused in the “ religious world’’ by 
the publication of the essay on Eternal Life and Eternal 
Death, which, after all, only defined and applied the con- 
victions which had always been an organic part of Mr. 
Maurice’s teaching. We are given a pretty full account of 
the controversies to which it gave rise, and the measures 
taken by Dr. Jelf and the authorities at King’s College, 
London, where Mr. Maurice heid a chair of Divinity, to 
induce him to give some explanation of his doctrine which 
would satisfy them, and, failing that, to get rid of him as 
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Professor. The whole history of the affair, ending in his 
dismissal from his post at the College, is in many ways 
instructive and significant. It marks a stage in the history 
of the doctrine in question; and some measure of the 
change that has taken place in one vital branch of theo- 
logy is suggested by the alarm and anger, tempered by 
sheer perplexity and want of understanding, with which Mr. 
Maurice’s representation of eternal life and eternal death 
was received by the theologians of his day. 

The controversy itself was one which certainly excited 
more popular interest than any other in which he was con- 
cerned. ‘‘ You may depend upon it, sir, there’s thousands 
taking the deepest interest in it,’’ said Mr. Parker's head 
shopman; . . . “if it’s only the eternal punishment, 
there’ll be thousands sympathising with Mr. Maurice; 

if you take the Bible and common sense to judge 
by, why, sir, it’s the most abominable and horrible doctrine 
ever preached.” Perhaps the common sense here invoked, 
if we take it to include the unsophisticated conscience, and 
faith in the principles of justice and goodness in the pro- 
vidential government of the world, will go further towards 
settling this great controversy between light and darkness 
than will any interpretations of the significance of the word 
ai@vios as a predicate of life and of death. But Mr. 
Maurice’s clear and consistent assertion of the essential 
nature of spiritual life, his vigorous and constant protest 
against the current material notions of heaven and hell, his 
“habitual assumption that all God’s punishments are 
blessings, not curses, and that the great evil was not the 
punishment but the sin,’’ has been, we believe, no unim- 
portant factor in the revolution which is going on in men’s 
thoughts of the future life. Perhaps it will prove to be his 
most distinct and enduring contribution to modern theology. 

The other controversy in which he was conspicuously 
engaged was also in defence of what seemed to him the 
ground of all true theology, namely, the essential nature of 
Revelation. He entered the lists with Mr. Mansel with the 
impetuous zeal which always urged him on when the 
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faith that was most dear to him was being assailed or 
undermined. The intensity of feeling and the moral in- 
dignation with which he regarded Mr. Mansel’s doctrine of 
agnostic orthodoxy placed him in some respects at a dis- 
advantage in the face of a cool logical debater, skilled in 
metaphysical fence, and with no compunctions in charging 
his adversary with sham professions of humility, and with 
deliberate lying. No one probably felt quite satisfied with 
the course and issue of this protracted conflict of two minds 
which had no common ground available for a mutual 
understanding. Mr. Maurice's part in it, however, 
embodied in his inquiry, ‘‘ What is Revelation?” with the 
calmer and more conciliatory pages of the Sequel to it, 
contains many passages of permanent interest, as defining 
and justifying that ‘‘ realism” in religion which was the 
essential characteristic of all his teaching. 

It is probable that not a few of the readers of Colonel 
Maurice’s book will have less taste for the theology it sets 
forth than for its outcome in practical work, and will turn 
with more especial interest to the account he gives of the 
part that his father took in the social movements of his day, 
particularly the resolute and enthusiastic attempt which he 
and an associated band of kindred spirits made to direct to 
some worthy and far-reaching purpose the “socialistic” 
agitation which seemed to be gathering up into itself so 
many of the vigorous and regenerative forces of society. 
It would be instructive to compare the ‘‘ Christian Social- 
ism” of Maurice and Kingsley, Ludlow and Thomas 
Hughes, and their fellow workers, with the new develop- 
ments of socialism, Christian and other, which are tending 
to many various issues, and in comparison with which the 
co-operative movement, that was deemed in its day so 
dangerous and revolutionary, seems timid and almost con- 
servative. Certainly it did not come to much at the time ; 
but it was a not unimportant part of the education of 
social reformers, and some of its tangible fruits may be 
seen in the schemes of co-operative industry which have 
since been tried with varying fortune, and not without 
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some signal and encouraging successes. Another move- 
ment in which Mr. Maurice was still more emphatically the 
leader and inspirer, resulted in the establishment of the 
Working Men’s College, which has done so much excellent 
work. With equal energy he devoted himself to the 
cause of the higher education of women, the first of the 
‘* Ladies’ Colleges” owing much of its success and its power 
of stimulating other movements in the same direction, to 
the zeal with which he served it. He had certain convic- 
tions as to the part which theology, in the larger sense of 
the word, should have in these and other institutions estab- 
lished for the benefit of society, which sometimes led to 
difficulties and disappointments. But as with his teaching 
so with his working, the direct contact with a soul that 
burned with such a steady flame of devotion to a noble 
idea, could not fail to kindle an effective zeal in those who 
were in sympathy with his aims. 

Few men have been looked up to with a more unqualified 
admiration and reverence than Frederick Maurice was by 
those who knew him best. Julius Hare, for instance, 
said “ It is impossible to know Maurice as I have done in- 
timately for thirty years, without admiring and loving him ; 
indeed, taking him altogether, his head and his heart, he is 
incomparably the grandest example of human nature that 
it has ever been my happiness to know.” The saintly 
beauty of his character, his undaunted moral courage, the 
fervour of his love to God and man, the devoiion of all his 
powers to the advancement of the kingdom of Heaven, 
make a still deeper impression on us than does his great 
intellectual eminence. Many of his methods may seem to 
us to be inapplicable to the problems they were meant to 
clear up and solve, and many of his characteristic positions 
to be untenable. But no one can fail to recognise and to 
reverence the nobleness of the spirit in which he taught 
and worked. We may be thankful if Time, that tries and 
changes all, leaves us as pure a spiritual wisdom, as high a 
purpose in life, and a faith as firmly rooted and as fruitful 
in good works. 

THe EpITor. 
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New Booxs on WYCLIFFE. 


HE approach of the five-hundredth anniversary of Wycliffe’s death, 
which will oceur on the last day of the present year, is already 
heralded by a crowd of small books dealing with the reformer’s life and 
teaching. It is, we must say at the outset, very seriously to be deplored 
that this commemoration seems likely to be used principally as a party 
“ demonstration ” of the extreme Protestants. They are no doubt sorely 
in need of a new trumpet with which to proclaim the glories of Evan- 
gelicalism ; but this is no excuse for reducing a truly national hero to 
the stature of a mere founder of a sect. Besides, Wycliffe, who 
possessed so fine a prophetic foresight that he was able to discern all the 
principles of a revolution which it took yet a century and a half to 
bring to effect, was not, had he lived in our time, a man to stand by a 
movement which had spent its force and ceased to be in harmony with 
the more generous sentiments of the community. For the principles for 
which he strove were of large expansion,—he was always consciously 
looking forward to an ideal future ;—and we question whether he would 
have acknowledged his thoughts when translated into, and bound 
down to, formule of which the very language is archaic. Still, for the 
the moment, Wycliffe is claimed by the public as a purely Protestant 
champion, and the three short biographies of which the titles are given 
below * are written and must be read on this understanding. None of 
them indeed calls for detailed notice : two, the works of Dr. Samuel 
Green and of Dr. Buddensieg, are avowedly compilations, but compila- 
tions by men who know what they are writing about. Dr. Green’s 
Anecdotes form a popular and intelligent summary of the facts of the 
reformer’s life, while Dr. Buddensieg devotes half his volume to a series 
of very well chosen extracts from Wycliffe’s works. The value of these 
selections would be indeed enhanced if there were some indication of 
the sources whence they are taken; but it would be ungracious to com- 
* John Wiclif: his Life, Times, and Teaching. By A. R. Penninertow, 
M.A., Canon Non-residentiary of Lincoln. London: 8. P.C. K. 1884. 
John Wyclif, Patriot and Reformer : Life and Writings. By Rupotr Bup- 
pensiz@, Lic. Theol. Leipsic. London: J. Fisher Unwin. 1884. 
Wycliffe Anecdotes ; or, Incidents and Characteristics from the Life of the 


—, English Reformer. By Samuxt G. Grzzn, D.D. London: R.T.S. 
0 date. 
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plain of this omission when we bear in mind the editor’s modest dis- 
claimer of anything more than a popular object. With that aim the 
book, which is prettily printed and “ got up,” well deserves success. 

Mr. Pennington’s Life is of a somewhat different character. The 
author has bestowed a fairly comprehensive study upon the external 
circumstances of Wycliffe’s time, and has exercised an independent 
judgment on the numerous “ moot points ” of the reformer’s life. He 
discusses with fairness the respective claims of the different colleges at 
Oxford to which Wycliffe has been supposed to belong ; and if we dis- 
agree with several of his conclusions, this is rather because of the con- 
flicting nature of the evidence than from any fault in the biographer’s 
argument. We do not, for instance, think that the best way of getting 
rid of the difficulty as to which of several colleges named was actually 
Wycliffe’s, is to question, with Mr. Pennington (p. 17), “‘ whether it is 
necessary to suppose him, when he first came to Oxford, to have been a 
member of any college ;” though Dr. Green (p. 21) raises the same 
doubt. We are also at issue with all our three new biographers in 
reference to Wycliffe’s supposed connection with Merton College, and even, 
in spite of strong presumptions to the contrary, with Canterbury Hall. 
In matters of more general importance there is often room for difference 
of opinion. We think, for instance, that Mr. Pennington exaggerates 
the corruption of the Church of England in the fourteenth century, and 
that, in his admiration for Wycliffe’s work in translating the Bible, 
he passes over the fact that it was this which was really responsible for 
no small part of the excesses of the later Lollards. He gives indeed a 
few words about Bishop Pecock’s testimony on this head (pp. 284 ff.), 
but seems not to appreciate its significance. It is also a pity that the 
author, who has evidently paid special attention to the doctrinal views 
of Wycliffe, has not presented them in a more systematic form. By 
selecting just those doctrines of Roman Catholicism which the Anglican 
Church condemns, and judging Wycliffe by his partial or complete 
agreement with them, he leads the ordinary reader to forget that there 
were other matters besides those of outside controversy, on which 
Wycliffe elaborated theories of singular boldness and originality. Fore- 
most among these is his doctrine of Dominium, or lordship, about which 
Mr. Pennington says something in p. 72; but this doctrine has never 
been popular among modern Wycliffites, since its tendency is not 
merely towards congregationalism but towards communism. The style 
of Mr. Pennington’s book, if somewhat rhetorical, is likely to help its 
circulation. Its general accuracy is commendable, though we notice a 
few slips—e.g., “John of Ganduno” (p. 129); and an ugly misprint, 
“« Arminians,” occurs twice on pp. 30, 31. 

In contrast with the manner of treatment adopted in these biographies 
we may call attention to the admirable catalogue, lately brought out by 
Mr. E. Maunde Thompson,* of the exhibition of manuscripts, &c., 

* British Museum. Wycliffe Exhibition in the King’s Library. Arranged b 
E. M. Thompson, Soames tthe MSS. Printed io cote of 4 Trustees. 1884. 
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bearing upon the life and work of Wycliffe, which is now open to the publie 
in the British Museum. The biographical introduction is a model of 
scholarly writing, giving just what is wanted and wholly free from any 
partisan colouring ; nor could we wish for a more representative selection 
of documents than that offered in the Exhibition, the text of them being 
also printed in the catalogue before us. 

Professor Loserth’s Hus and Wiclif, to the high merits of which 
we called attention in a previous issue (supra, pp. 381—384), has 
already appeared in an English dress as Wiclif and Hus.* It is s 
book entirely to be recommended to the student of religious history, 
although the limitations of the author's treatment must be borne in 
mind, lest his proof should appear more complete than it actually is. 
The scholarship and correctness,—sometimes rather painfully literal,— 
of the translation call for special remark : no less noticeable is the fact 
that the book, unlike most learned books translated from the German, is 
published without abridgment ; for the omission of one footnote and of 
@ portion of another on pp. 42 and 44, can only be due to an oversight. 
In some respects the English book is even completer than the origiual- 
We observe that a reference which in our former review we said ought 
to have been given, now finds a place (of course, independently of our 
observation) in p. 101; and that some new extracts from the recently 
published volumes of the Wyclif Society are given in pp. 228f. 

R. L. P. 


Mr. CHerne’s TRANSLATION OF THE PSALMS.+ 


a HE object of the present edition.” says Mr. Cheyne, “is to enable 
lovers of literature to read the Psalter intelligently and with 
pleasure.” No apology can be really needed for the serious work of so 
ripe and elegant a scholar as our translator. The Psalms of the Prayer 
Book and the Psalms of the Authorised Version have no doubt many 
charms, but they have one grave defect; they are often, to use Mr. 
Cheyne’s phrase, “‘ miles removed from the sense of the original.” For 
devotional purposes, the worshipper may prefer the accustomed rhythm, 
and be indifferent to the meaning: for purposes of pure literature the 
reader must desire to be brought as closely as possible into fellowship 
with the poets of Israel. This iswhat Mr. Cheyne endeavours to accom- 
plish for him. Much earnest labour has been bestowed upon the Psalter 
since the “‘ Four Friends” founded their version upon Ewald’s; and no 
book in the Old Testament seems to receive more illumination religiously 
from the new setting in which it has been placed by the reconstruction 
of the history of Israel's faith. It is of course superfluous to say that 
® Wiclif and Hus. From the German of Dr. Jonann Losrrtu, Professor 
of History at the University of Czernowitz. Translated by the Rev. M. J. 
Evans, B.A. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 18*4. 


+ The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rcv. T. K. Curynz, M.A. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1884. 
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Mr. Cheyne is completely equipped with every requisite of technical 
scholarship ; he is in full sympathy with the view (to which every year 
gives increasing stability) which treats the publication of the Levitical 
Law under Ezra as at once the close of a long period of struggle and re- 
ligious development, and the beginning of a new era in the national life. 
So he strikes the true keynote in the interpretation of the Psalter by 
describing it as it appeared to the pious scribes who arranged its five 
books to correspond with the five “ books of Moses,” as “the answer of 
the worshipping community to the demands made by its Lord in the 
Law, the reflection of the external standard of faith and obedience in the 
utterance of the believing heart." We are not, therefore, surprised to 
find Mr. Cheyne placing a much larger number of Psalms in the period 
after the exile, and even in the age of the Maccabees, than most of the 
older critics allowed; he likewise accepts the theory that many of the 
poems deal rather with the experiences of the nation, or at least the 
community of pious worshippers, than with those of individuals; and 
the brief notes which he adds at the end of the volume contain many 
pregnant suggestions on this line of interpretation. Read for example 
Ps. xl. orli. (minus vv. 18, 19, which we wish our translator had more de- 
cidedly separated from the preceding poem), and see how much force is 
imparted by this idea. 

The manner in which Mr. Cheyne has executed his task will be very 
differently estimated by different readers. Many will be offended at what 
seem to be needless changes: why should familiar words be disturbed, 
they will say, what gain is there in substituting “ his kindness is ever- 
lasting” for “his mercy endureth for ever”? Is not Ps. cxxxvi. quite 
spoiled? It is quite true, at first sight, or first hearing; old associations 
will often be rudely shocked. We are by no means converted to “‘aeon” 
and “aeonian,” especially as their use is hardly carried through consis- 
tently: “asylum” and “din” do not please us, though for different 
reasons: we should have preferred the “underworld,” or better the 
“*shadow-land,” for the Greek Hades which does duty for Shedl: “ roll 
thy career’? seems a bad literary substitute for “‘ commit thy way.” But 
these alterations are not meaningless; they arise very often from the fact 
that the older translators employed the same English word to represent 
different words in Hebrew, whilst Mr. Cheyne aims at reproducing the 
variety: thus in Ps. xxiii. 3, lxv. 11 we get * tracks” for the more familiar 
“ paths ” (as in viii. 8); Ps. xci. 4 “‘ shield and targe” for “ shield and 
buckler” as in xxxv. 2, because the words are different. These are only 
casual instances of a principle which a translator will desire to observe as 
faithfully as possible. It is certainly unnecessary to insist that the same 
Hebrew word shall always be rendered by the same English word, since 
it may often happen that their ideal contents are not precisely identical. 
But it is unjust to the copiousness of the Hebrew poets if the English 
translators can only find one word in the modern language to stand for 
two in the ancient. 

The fact is that Mr. Cheyne’s work must not be judged by detached 
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phrases but by its general effect. And here the immense superiority of 
his version will be at once apparent. Take one of such poems as Pss. 
xvi., xlv., lxxxiv., cxxxix., and compare the rendering in the Bible with 
this. How obscurities vanish, and the poem becomes an intelligible 
whole! No justification is needed for the general practice of textual 
emendation, though not every change made by our translator may always 
carry conviction. But it would be a great assistance to those who can 
use their Hebrew Bibles, yet do not possess the latest suggestions of 
Lagarde or Bickell, if in a fature edition Mr. Cheyne would indicate in 
the notes the precise alteration he has made, while the general reader 
may well desire some further information than the minute sign which is 
at present his sole warning. We are glad to see that it is freely recog- 
nised that such poems as Pss. xxvii., xxxvi., lv., xcv. are probably com- 
posite ; while frequent marks of obscurity and omission (¢.g., ii. 6, xxxii. 
7, xxxv. 16, &.) save the translator from the necessity of frantic efforts 
to rescue a meaning in defiance of grammar. Here and there a transpo- 
sition, ¢.g. xxxiv. 16 and 17, is so obviously justified that the ordinary 
reader will—if he notices it at all—wonder how he ever could have read 
it otherwise. We are surprised not to find the refrain in xlvi. 7 and 11 
added after ver. 3; we do not know why xix. 3 has disappeared; and if 
verses are struck out, we think xlii. 8, which spoils the rhythm of the 
stanza and is violently intruded into the sense, ought to go too. The 
notes are models of compactness and withal are full of suggestion; con- 
sider, for instance, the fresh remarks on Ps. i., lviii., civ. (of course 
Amen-ka should be Amen-Ra) cx., &c. It is much to be hoped that Mr. 
Cheyne’s labours on the Psalms will not stop here. Can he not do for 
them what he has done for the book of Isaiah ? “se 


Aw Otp Testament CommMENTARY FoR Enouiso Reapers.* 


HIS is the last instalment of the Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment produced under the superintendence of Dr. Ellicott. It 
extends from Jeremiah to Malachi. Its merits and its defects are much 
the same as those of previous volumes.| Where a large staff of scholars 
is employed, there must of necessity be some unequal work, and one 
writer will exhibit a clearer grasp and a larger learning than another. 
Thus, for instance, the very careful labours of Dr. Reynolds and 
Mr. Whitehouse in their joint treatment of Hosea and Amos stand 
beside the less effective performance of Mr. Warren on Joel and Micah. 
The two first scholars are evidently at home in all the literature dealing 
with their two prophets. For Mr. Warren, a quotation from Milman’s 
* History of the Jews’ suffices to establish the date of Joel about 870 B.c., 


® An Old Testament Commentary for English Readers. Edited by Cuantzs 
Joux Exticorr, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Vol. v. 
London: Cassell and Co. 1884. 

t See The Mode:n Review, Oct., 1883, p. 844, April, 1884, p. 890. 
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without a hint that any other view is possible, and his jejune notes ill 
compare with the treatment of Micah, for example, by Mr. Cheyne, in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools. Messrs. Jennings and Lowe, to whom the 
last books from Nahum to Malachi have been entrusted, are known as 
sound scholars, and we gladly meet again Mr. Aglen who contributed 
the admirable commentary on the Psalms to a previous volume. This 
time he is hardly quite so happy, but he is not less frank. He deals with 
the Book of Jonah, and, by the date which he assigns to it, after the 
year 180 B.c., plainly indicates his belief that the book possesses no 
historical character, and is only a kind of religious romance. To the 
classical parallels adduced by Mr. Aglen apropos of the storm, which 
overtakes the vessel bearing the guilty prophet, may be added a very 
curious story related in the Buddhist Jatakas (ed. Fausbdll, vol. i., p. 239) 
of the unlucky Mittavindaka whose presence on board ship caused it to 
come to a dead stop in the middle of the ocean. Seven times did the 
sailors cast lots to find out the cause, and seven times did the lot fall to 
Mittavindaka, whereupon the unfortunate voyager was cast overboard 
with a bundle of bamboo—though not, however, to meet the fate of 
Jonah. In treating the Psalm (Jon. ii.), Mr. Aglen wavers too much 
between his view of it as an independent poem, appropriate to a writer 
in the Exile, and the supposed impersonation of the prophet: one concep- 
tion or the other should have been definitely adopted. In the latter 
chapters the religious lessons are well brought out. 

This is perhaps the boldest thing in the volume. Mr. Deane on Daniel 
is conservative, but only saves his position by simple confessions of 
ignorance : all attempts, for instance, to identify Darius, the Mede, son of 
Ahasuerus, must be abandoned: and it must be conceded that no traces 
of the book can be discovered before 167 3.c. But why 167? Because 
in 1 Mace. ii. 49 the dying Mattathias is represented as making a long 
speech in which there is an allusion to the fiery furnace and the deliver- 
ance of Daniel from the lions. It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. 
Deane to question that we have here a verbatim report of the hero’s last 
words ; but the fact is that inquiry into the date of 1 Maccabees makes 
it probable that it was not written earlier than 100 B.c.; no greater 
antiquity can be claimed with positive certainty for the exhortations it 
professes to record ; and the date thus sharply determined before which 
Daniel must have been written vanishes away. Even were it allowed to 
stand, however, it could still be accommodated to the view of the orthodox 
Delitzsch, who cannot resist the evidence that the book belongs to the 
Seleucidic period, though he thinks it anterior to the Maccabean rising, 
and places its composition in 168.* In other respects Mr. Deane has 
failed, in our judgment, to find the key to Daniel, and adds nothing to 
the defences of his post except the frank abandonment of the untenable 


* Mr. Deane tries to make light of the linguistic evidence, especially of 
cupupevia but, as we think, very unsuccessfully ; for it is not of much con- 
sequence whether cvpevia be a musical instrument or not in Polybius: the 
remarkable point is its connection with Antiochus Epiphanes. 
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positions of some of his predecessors, The careful work of Mr. Lowe on 
Zechariah results in the conviction of the integrity of the book. His argu- 
ments for the postexilian origin of Zech. ix.—xiv. deserve all considera- 
tion ; and, indeed, after the elaborate essays of Stade the earlier dates 
hitherto assigned to these chapters are hardly likely to be effectively 
vindicated again. But some of Mr. Lowe’s interpretations decidedly 
prove too much, at least for his own hypothesis, and rather suggest the 
period opened up by the Greek conquests than the era of the return from 
the Captivity. Thus, for instance, he finds a fulfilment of Zech. ix. 3, 4, 
in the siege of Tyre by Alexander the Great in 333. But just the same 
line of argument might be applied to Amos i. 10,—a passage which may 
well have suggested the language of the later writer. Mr. Lowe is less 
successful in establishing the unity of the authorship of the book than in 
proving the indebtedness of the writer of the last chapters to many known 
predecessors. In the Messianic passages he is also somewhat hampered 
by the necessity of accommodating them somehow to the person and life 
of Jesus. His ingenious suggestion, for instance, that xii. 10 b—14 should 
follow xiii. 1—8, exposes him to great difficulty in explaining how the 
prophet who is thrust through by his father and mother can stand for 
Christ. In spite of these objections, however, the sincerity and earnest- 
ness of Mr. Lowe’s contributions deserve hearty recognition. 

The literary problems connected with Jeremiah and Ezekiel are scarcely 
80 involved as those affecting Daniel and Zechariah. It is the more to 
be expected, therefore, that the expositions should be direct and clear. We 
cannot say that we think that either Dr. Plumptre on Jeremiah or Dr. 
Gardiner on Ezekiel has really grasped the significance of the oracles 
which he interprets, in their living connection either with the prophet’s 
thought or with the national religion. Everywhere we discern that 
method of minimising differences and harmonising the dissimilar which 
is so fatal to the true understanding of great individualities. Thus, for 
instance, the language of Jeremiah vii. 22,—‘“‘ For I spake not unto your 
fathers nor commanded them in the day that I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices ’—which plainly 
implies that Jeremiah, at any rate, knew of no great Levitical code of 
ritual claiming divine origin in the wilderness of Sinai—receives this 
comment :— 


The words seem at first hard to reconcile with the multiplied rules as to 
sacrifices both in Exodus and Leviticus. They are, however, rightly under- 
stood, strictly in harmony with the facts. They were not the end contem- 
a The > pee of the Law, the basis of the covenant with 

srael, contemplated a spiritual ethical religion of which the basis was found 
in the ten great Words or commandments of Exod. xx. The ritual in con- 
nection with sacrifice was prescribed partly as a concession to the feeling 
which showed itself in its evil form, in the worship of the golden calf, partly 
as an education. 


So long as this kind of treatment is popular, the prophets and their teach- 
ings will never be understood. Why is the announcement cf Jeremiah’s 
* New Covenant,’ xxxi. 81, made unintelligible by the sudden transition 
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to the words of Jesus at the last supper, and the intrusion of the “whole 
argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the whole gospel of justifi- 
cation by faith as proclaimed by St. Paul” ? Again, why does not Dean 
Plumptre frankly say that the name of the future king, xxiii. 6, is not “the 
Lord our righteousness,” but ‘‘ Jehovah is our righteousness’? He tries 
to find room for a modified orthodoxy after this fashion—“ The interpre- 
tation which sees in the words (1) the identification of the Messianic king 
with Jehovah, the Eternal, and (2) the doctrine of imputed righteousness, 
must accordingly be regarded as one of the applications of the words 
rather than their direct meaning.’ But, in such a case, no other “ appli- 
cation’ can be legitimate except the direct meaning. It is the same in 
other passages—e.g., in xxxiii. 17, perpetual sovereignty over Israel is 
promised to the house of David after the restoration. This was of course 
never historically realised ; but, “ there was in fact a higher fulfilment in 
the continuous sovereignty of the Christ as the true son of David.” The 
eschatology of Ezekiel (see especially xxxvii.—xxxix.)fares no better at Dr. 
Gardiner’s hands, and an air of unreality is thus cast over the whole. We 
cannot follow him into his analysis of Ezekiel’s ideal legislation 
(xl.—xlviii.), where he is unable to discern the importance of his position 
midway between the Deuteronomic scheme and the Levitical code. We 
can only in conclusion express our regret thatthe interpreters of some of 
the most important prophetic books should have been so completely under 
the spell of the traditional interpretation of the Church that even when 
they saw clearly that the prophet’s words and thoughts did not support it, 
they still foisted it on if not into the text. There cannot possibly be any 
satisfactory treatment of their ancient oracles until we are content to ask 
simply, ‘What did they mean ?’ The commentators in this volume too 
often grudgingly concede ‘It is true that they mean A B: as matter of 
fact, however, C D happened : we must therefore apply AB as if it meant 
CD.’ The significance of the prophetic utterances is thus altogether 
distorted: they are forced to yield what they never undertook to supply : 
the real function of their authors, as the moral interpreters of the events 
of the national life, is completely disguised ; and their place in the 
religious education of their race, and through it of the world, is wholly lost 
to view. There is yet room for another commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment written on the lines of recent investigations into the history of 
Israel’s faith. May the day soon come when scholars will be found to 
produce it, and serious and earnest readers take its wonderful lessons 
to heart. J. E. C. 





Dr. BissELL on THE Law or Asytum 1n ISRAEL. 


R. BISSELL’S essay is designed as a contribution to the criticism 
of the Pentateuch, and endeavours to vindicate the traditional 
view of the Mosaic authorship against the modern school represented by 


* The Law of Asylum in Israel, Historically and Critically Examined. By 
ALLEN PacE Bissett. Leipzig, Theodor Stauffer. 1884. 
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Reuss, Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Robertson Smith. It contains an in- 
vestigation into the triple form of the Law of Refuge in Israel, an inquiry 
into the similar usage of Greece, and an attempt to compare the history 
of the privilege in the two nations. Dr. Bissell appears to have read 
everything bearing upon the subject. His notes are full of copious re- 
ferences ; and he has no doubt tried to enter into the position which he 
combats. But we cannot think his effort successful. He does not really 
understand the conditions of ancient religious composition, or we should 
not have charges of “moral turpitude” hurled against the supposed 
authors of the Deuteronomic Code in the days of Josiah (p. 84): he 
does not understand the social progress of Israel, or he would not 
found an argument on the supposed parallelism of civilisation in the 
age of Solomon and that of Pericles : he does not understand the simplest 
results of the modern critical school, or he would not attribute to Well- 
hausen a view exactly opposite to that which he really holds (p. 47.) In 
discussing the first form of the Law of Refuge (Ez. xxi. 12—14), he 
ignores the fundamental fact that the earliest legislation sanctions a 
plurality of altars (Ha. xx. 24): the abolition of the local sanctuaries by 
the Deuteronomic Code rendered a fresh arrangement necessary, and 
accordingly three cities were to be separated to which the manslayer 
guilty of death by inadvertence might flee for safety (Deut. xix. 2), with 
a prospective addition of three more (ibid. v. 9).* Finally, in the 
Levitical Legislation this law is expanded (Num. xxxv. 9—384). Dr. 
Bissell regards the Deuteronomic law as a contraction of this latter. It 
is impossible to argue the whole question of the composition of the 
Pentateuch on the narrow basis of these laws: but it must be pointed 
out that the law in Numbers introduces the head of the Levitical 
hierarchy, ‘‘ the high priest, anointed with the holy oil,” an officer wholly 
unknown in the Deuteronomic Code, and that the Cities of Refuge are 
closely connected with the provision of Cities for the Levites (Nwm. 
xxxv. 6), which is in direct opposition to the arrangements of Deutero- 
nomy. Till Dr. Bissell can explain these and other facts of which he 
takes no notice, we must regard his thesis as not proven. EO 
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welcome with pleasure an addition to the number of translations 
of standard works by Continental theologians which we owe to 
the diligence of the Scottish clergy. And the book before us is doubly 


* Itis an instance of the peculiar way in which Dr. Bissell often treats 
his texts that he says (p. 65) “ the number of these cities was to be six, with 
@ provision for three additional ones,” &c., referring to Num. xxxv. 13, 14, 
Deut. xix. 8, 9,as though the latter passage were to be taken in combination 
with a wholly different form of the law, and not with the instructions im- 
mediately preceding, vv. 2, 7. 

+ History of the Canon of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian Church. 
By Epwarp Reuss, Professor in the University of Strasburg. Translated 
from the Second French Edition by Davin Hunter, B.D., late Scholar and 
Fellow of the University of Glasgow. Edinburgh: James Gemmell. 1884. 
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welcome as the work of the bilingual veteran of Strasburg. The 
‘History of the Canon’ first took shape in a series of papers contributed 
by Reuss to the Revue de Théologie, and in its later form also belongs 
exclusively to the French side of the author's literary activity. He him- 
self is well aware of the difference between his German and his French, 
as he showed by declining to sanction a French translation of his 
Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften N. T. on the ground that “ its method 
and form were unsuitable to French readers.” And this book calls to 
mind the days when the Strasburg Revue and the Revue Germanique did 
so much to lay before the world results of research which the German 
“ termites of erudition,” as Coquerel called them, could attain, but some- 
times could not expound, as well as the first-hand contributions of a 
school of French theologians whose labours we remember with gratitude. 
Colani, Scherer, Stap, D’Eichthal, Steeg, Carritre—are they all silent 
now? A vigorous Faculty of Protestant theology is established in 
Paris under such men as Sabatier, Lichtenberger, and Stapfer: but 
Reuss in the new University of Strasburg, and Nicolas, still, we trust, 
at Montauban, represent the “ old guard ” of liberal Theological study in 
France. 

The ‘ History of the Canon’ is admirably adapted for translation into 
English, and Mr. Hunter has done his part well. The book is eminently 
readable: while it in no wise enables the student to dispense with such 
a collection and criticism of documents and authorities as is furnished 
by Volkmar’s edition of Credner, or Kirchhofer’s Quellensammlung, it 
forms an excellent illustrative commentary upon them. Nor does it stop 
short at one of those points at which the canon is supposed to have 
attained a sufficient ecclesiastical fixity, such as the Council of Laodicea 
or the decree of Gelasius; the history is continued through the middle 
ages and into the theological systems of the reformed churches. 

We do not like to close this brief notice with words of general com- 
mendation, without noticing one or two points of interest which will 
not be strange to readers of The Modern Review. After a summary of 
the evidence afforded by the literature of the primitive church, Reuss 
concludes that 


Towards the year 130 the writings of the apostles, while continuing to 
be diffused through Christendom, and already serving directly or indirectly 
for the instruction of the faithful, did not yet form a special collection in- 
tended to be used along with the Old Testament in the periodical and regu- 
lar readings; that tradition was valued and er with the same amount 
of confidence ; and that where scriptural, inspired, authorities were to be 
quoted, they were selected outside of what we now call the New Testament, 
and this was done without any very exact conception of a canon, without 
any very prudent choice of texts, and without showing any very close attach- 
ment to the letter (p. 27). 


In the succeeding period (180—180) Justin broaches a theory of plenary 
inspiration, and applies it to the Septuagint. ‘He would have said, The 
Old Testament is the canon of Christians, if that term had been in use 
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in his day.” Of New Testament books, he only mentions the Apocalypse 
of John with the name of its author, and places the Sibyl and Hystaspes 
on a level with the prophets. Certain gospels, however, which are the 
Memoirs of the apostles, are read in the meetings of the Christians. The 
term gospel, in so far as it is used of books, is a new one, and is “a popu- 
lar term, introduced naturally when the preaching of the gospel became 
connected with reading to the people the facts of the history of the Lord.” 
After a brief but striking summary of the evidence afforded by Justin’s 
quotations, and the historical facts which Justin says he found in the 
Memoirs of the Apostles, Reuss arrives at the conclusion that 
If these quotations do not compel us to attribute to Justin the know- 
— and use of a gospel differing from those which the Church finally and 
usively adopted, it must, at the very least, be granted that he considered 
the extra-canonical tradition to be an authority ey worthy of respect, 
and that in any case the question had not emerged in his day of what was 
afterwards called the canon of the New Testament. 

And in reviewing this period, our author adds— 

We have seen that apocryphal books, or at least books afterwards excluded 
from the canon, were quoted, lent, and officially read. The canon of the Old 
Testament is no more fixed than that of the New. Melito excludes Esther 
from it; Clement adds Judith. In several respects the prophets are 
preferred to the apostles; the latter are never regarded as holding 
the first rank. The miraculous inspiration of the Septuagint is insisted on 
far more emphatically than that of the writers of the first century, con- 
sidered as such (pp. 55, 56). 

Reuss does not directly touch the question of Justin’s acquaintance with 
the Fourth Gospel: but in the succeeding chapter, on ‘ Heresy,’ he 
points out that “the Gnostics were the first exegetes of the apostolic 
books,” and adds— 

The Fathers who afterwards took up the struggle with Gnosticism are 
unanimous in directing attention to this fact. . . And this fact is all 
the more curious that the very existence of several parts of the New Testa- 
ment was first revealed to us by these exegetical studies of dissenting philo- 
sophers. Thus the gospel of John, the name of which first occurs among the 
Catholic party . in Theophilus of Antioch, about the year 180, had 
been commented on forty years before by a Gnostic author! (pp. 63, 64). 

Apparently our author shares the opinion of the late Dr. Ezra Abbot 
that this gospel was in the hands of Valentinus himself. We still doubt, 
however, whether the evidence usually adduced from Hippolytus is suffi- 
cient to support this conclusion; nor does it appear to have as much 
force as the simple statement of Tertullian, ‘‘ Valentinus integro instru- 
mento uti videtur.” This, which is quoted in a footnote on the page fol- 
lowing our last quotation (a footnote, however, which appears to have 
strayed from its context), seems to point its application to Valentinus : 
perhaps, however, we ought to understand that the reference is to 
Basilides. 

The next period, including the end of the second century and the be- 
ginning of the third, is one of considerable advance. Catholic theology 
as expounded by Theophilus of Antioch and Irenwus, and, in this parti- 
cular at least, by Tertullian, now places the writings of the apostles, in 
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regard to inspiration and authority, side by side with those of the prophets. 
Here Reuss acutely points out that the assertion of the apostles’ inspira- 
tions precedes the declaration that their writings are inspired scripture. 
Their doctrine is in the possession of the churches; if they had written 
nothing, recourse could be had to the unbroken tradition of the churches 
they had founded ; the apostles knew everything, and have transmitted 
everything to their successors. So Ireneus holds that the same spirit 
which spake in the prophets, interpreted the oracles in the LXX, and de- 
clared their fulfilment by the apostles. Hence, therefore, the apostolic 
writings are to be included under the category of Holy Scripture. 

It is therefore by a singular delusion that certain modern authors trans- 
form these Fathers into Protestant theologians, solely intent on the absolute 
and exclusive authority of the apostolic scriptures, and setting out from this 
gratuitous supposition, which is entirely contrary to the spirit and the texts 
of the period, infer the existence of a scriptural canon which had been for 
some time fixed and universally adopted (p. 86). 

We must not follow our author further. Few scholars carry their 
learning so lightly as he does. This book is not for a small, but for a wide, 
circle ; and we hopeits value and interest will be widely recognised. 

J. E. O. 


Dr. Wertss’s Lire or Curist.* 


LTHOUGH two volumes of Professor Weiss’s Life of Christ have 
come to hand it will be best to treat at present only of the first 
portion of the work which deals with the Sources, and reserve any remarks 
on the Life itself until the whole can be considered together. Whether we 
accept the author’s conclusions or not it is impossible to deny the value of 
his very careful and for the most part candid treatment of the great ques- 
tion as to the origin of the four Gospels. 

Earliest of all Professor Weiss places a lost Aramaic Gospel written 
by Matthew, as he supposes, in the year a.p. 67. Supplementing 
his own recollections of Peter’s preaching more or less from this docu- 
ment, Mark wrote his gospel in 69. These two documents then form 
“the foundation of our evangelical tradition,” and the latter of the two 
is “in many respects of equal value” with the former. Next follows our 
present Gospel according to Matthew, which is described as the ‘‘ Gospel 
of the Jewish Christians.” This is not simply a translation of the 
Aramaic Matthew, but is based upon that and Mark. The author is not 
a Palestinian Jew, but one of the Jews of the Dispersion, and he writes 
not for Palestinians, but for the Dispersion and for Gentile Christians 
among whom “ Paul’s doctrine of freedom was misunderstood and 
abused.” The third Gospel is the work of Luke, who “ gives us, in the 
first place, to understand that he himself had not been an eye witness of 
the life of Jesus, but that he had followed with the very greatest care the 
tradition of the eye-witnesses. Whether he means by this oral or written 

* The Life of Christ. By Dr. Bernuarp Weiss. Vol. i. Translated by 
Joun Watrer Horz, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1883. 
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tradition his expression does not determine (p. 73). . . But certainly as it 
can be demonstrated that Luke employed the Gospel of Mark, so certainly 
can it be proved that he was not acquainted with our canonical Matthew. 
. « « The oldest apostolic document [i.e. the lost Aramaic Gospel of Matthew, 
or a Greek version of it,which Professor Weiss seems to think was probably 
made almost immediately (p. 54)], found for him a second source from 
which he derived the tradition of eye-witnesses ’’ (pp. 75, sq.). In the first 
division of his Gospel Luke follows Mark. Here “there is certainly a 
number of narratives omitted (Mark vi. 45—viii. 26), partly because they 
took place outside Galilee, partly because they concern circumstances 
which had lost their significance for his Gentile-Christian readers, partly 
because the evangelist, embarrassed already by the abundance of 
material, was of two related narratives wont to adopt only one. But as 
for the rest there is in this narrative, apart from the repetition of the 
anecdote of the visit of the relatives to Jesus (viii. 19—21), neither any 
variation from the sequence of Mark, nor the introduction of anything 
new. In contrast to this, the second division begins with a great inter- 
polation (ix. 51—xviii. 14), in which materials from the apostolic source 
are actually employed ’’ (p.77). ‘‘ Lake returns to Mark in order to glean 
from him what he states regarding the ministry of Jesus in Perea and 
Judea . . . while an occasional parable is inserted from the apostolic 
source. In the third division (xix. 28—xxiii. 56), which contains the 
ministry in Jerusalem with the addition of the history of the Passion, 
Luke was of course quite dependent on Mark” (p. 78). Unfortunately 
Professor W eiss’s view with regard to Luke’s other sources is confused in the 
translation by a manifest blunder, which makes him first say, “ It can 
only have been the public life of Jesus, or a single view of it, his 
teachings, his works of healing, his contests with the Pharisees, which 
were represented in such writings’ (p. 78), and afterwards, “‘ the sup- 
position is ever suggesting itself that besides Mark’s Gospel there lay 
before the evangelist another comprehensive delineation of the whole 
life of Jesus” (p. 80). No doubt the first statement should be “ it may 
have been only the public life,” &¢. Though Luke’s own words do not 
show us whether he availed himself of oral tradition, it is held by 
Professor Weiss on other grounds to be “ after all certain that Luke com- 
piled his gospel mainly from documentary sources. Only so can 
it be explained why the style of the preface to the Gospel, show- 
ing as it does the hand of a practised Greek writer, never occurs again, 
but gives place to the Hebraic style of his sources” (p. 82). ‘ Luke him- 
self is a Pauline Gentile Christian; and so, too, Theophilus and the 
wider circle of readers, among whom the Gospel was closely associated 
with his person, are to be sought for on the soil of Gentile Christianity, 
where the Pauline doctrine was dominant” (p. 85). “‘ The Gentile Church 
founded by Paul probably received her Gospel [Luke] shortly after 80 a.p. 
But with the destruction of the Jewish state and temple, the reasons had 
vanished which in earlier times served to maintain the state of separation 
between the Jewish and the Gentile Christians, and early in the second 
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century we see how the Gospel of the Jewish Christians, together with 
that of the Gentile Christians, and along with the Mark-Gospel, which 
lies at the foundation of both, were a common possession of the great 
collective Church.” (pp. 88, sq.). 

The Fourth Gospel is regarded by Professor Weiss as the work of the 
Apostle John, as well as the Apocalypse. The latter he assigns to the 
year 70 a.p., the former he places “‘ between twenty and five-and-twenty 
years” later. The very striking difference between John and the 
synoptics is granted. ‘It is by no means merely the narratives of the 
Gospel which strikes us as strange; the very speech of Jesus appears 
transformed (p. 109); . . . there are long conversatiuns, full, not of short 
telling answers, but of obscure enigmas, the misunderstanding of which 
often only provokes to new paradoxes, and full of dialectical terms which 
tend more to make one marvel at the acumen of the disputants than to 
hops for any advance in comprehension. . . . That which was most 
characteristic of Christ’s mode of teaching—the circumstantial parable 
narrative—has altogether vanished ” (p. 110). ‘‘ How little, for his speeches 
of Christ, the evangelist himself lays claim to a literal authenticity is 
shown by the indisputable fact that he repeatedly points back to expres- 
sions of Jesus which, as given in the earlier docament, had the same 
purport, but were not uttered by Jesus in the form given here . . . 
that he gathers a series of the sayings of Jesus into a connected discus- 
sion of a definite subject (xii. 44, sq.), though his own representation makes 
it abundantly clear that in its present form this was not a speech of 
Jesus, but was only a carrying out of his own way of Maire with the 
words of Jesus” (xii. 37—43), &c. (pp. 121 sq.). . 

Certainly the historical colouring of the life of Jesus mi lost all signifi- 
cance for this evangelist, though occasional indications show us that he was 
acquainted with it as well and even better than the others. Only a limited 
circle of great universally applicable abiding truths is constantly mirrored 
in the history, viz., the revelation of the divine Lordship of Christ, the in- 
excusableness of unbelief, and the blessedness of faith in Him. But his 
history is not the more transparent garment of this idea, self-woven ‘out of 
synoptic reminiscences and original creations of the phantasy; for it deals 
here not with ideas, the value of which lies in their being thought, but with 
truths which have value only if they actually are. (p. 130.) 

Having completed his review of the origin of the Gospels, Professor 
Weiss proceeds to consider their historic value. Only one is, as we 
possess it, the work of an eye-witness. The others are based on 
the testimony of eye-witnesses. “In spite of daily experience we 
frequently over-estimate the certainty as well as the reach of the 
human memory” (p. 134). . . . That the memories of the eye- 
witnesses of the life of Jesus were liberated from the conditions common 
to men can only be affirmed through arbitrary dogmatic assumptions. 
(p. 185). . . .. The unembarrassed confidence with which simple faith or 
trammelled apologetic vaunts the literal accuracy of the words of the Lord 
contained in the Gospels, is certainly not justified by historical criticism 
(p. 186)... . Noone relates verbally what he has heard; he could no 
do it if he desired to; and it is only in the rarest cases that he would 
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desire to do so even if he were able (p. 148). . . . Every one relates the 
matter in the way in which it lives in his imagination.... He 
assumes with perfect justice that the eye-witness to whom he listened 
did not communicate every detail, and thus he does not hesitate to sup- 
plement, from his general conception of the course of events, the details, 
the description of which has escaped his memory or was lacking in the 
original narrative (p. 144). ... The evangelist who writes at a later 
pericd [than that when the oral tradition was forming] . . . does not 
shrink from expressly formulating thoughts or motives which the older 
narrative only hints at, and from placing suitable expressions in the 
mouths of the persons concerned (p. 145). . . . Thus it happens that all 
our Gospels, and the Fourth most of all, are by no means mere bio- 
graphies. They are really didactic writings, in which it is the dominant 
interest to make as clear as possible, and bring to actual expression the 
view of their authors as to the nature of Christianity" (p. 176). 

Notwithstanding these admissions Professor Weiss refuses to allow 
that there is anything “one-sided” in any of the Gospels. The 
“Tendenz” criticism, which hus its origin in the Tiibingen school, and 
which, in a slightly-modified and more reasonable form, throws so much 
light on the whole of the New Testament writings, is in his view based 
entirely upon a delusion. He finds no trace in the Gospels of any anta- 
gonism between Gentile and Jewish Christianity. Of Professor Weiss’s 
treatment of the “ mythical theory” of the Gospel narratives it is un- 
necessary to speak ; is may be said almost to have died out in Germany, 
and in England it has never taken root. Nor is it possible to discuss 
within the limits of this notice his arguments in favour of the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, further than to warn his readers against 
accepting too readily his opinion regarding the use of it by the early 
Fathers, or they may easily be misled by such statements as that ‘‘ now 
and then in the writings of the so-called Apostolic Fathers, such as 
Barnabas, Hermas, or Ignatius, we come upon more or less explicit points 
of harmony with the peculiar mode of expression, and the speeches of 
Christ of our Fourth Gospel,” and that “ about the middle of the [second] 
century, in Justin Martyr, . . . there is found an indubitable allusion to 
the history of Nicodemus, contained in the Fourth Gospel.” 

The translation of this first volume is extremely slovenly and inac- 
curate, and at times entirely misrepresents Dr. Weiss’s meaning. The 
second volume is from the hand of another—and it is to be hoped more 
competent—translator. oe: 


Mr. Savace’s ‘BELIEFs about THE BIBiez.’ * 


HE twelve lectures on the Bible which make up this book were de- 

livered by Mr. Savage in Boston last year, and are evidently printed 

just as they were delivered to a popular audience. They are full of 

* Beliefs about the Bible. By M. J. Savace. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1884. 
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vigour and point, brief, clear and decided. Perhaps a little too decided 
and self-confident in dealing with some problems which competent 
scholars hesitate to settle dogmatically ; a little too off-hand in answering 
questions which will long continue to exercise the mind of that part of 
Christendom which reads and thinks. But Mr. Savage, though he seems 
to us to be somewhat too much bent on putting everything in plain black 
and white, where the truth he wants to set forth demands more half tones 
and more delicate lines, has the art of seizing, at any rate, the most 
telling and significant features of what he has to describe. His readers 
must not take it for granted that the things which could not be dealt with 
in a popular lecture may be comfortably ignored in their own study, or 
that the striking facts and illustrations and comparisons that are given 
are completely and necessarily conclusive. Mr. Savage himself would be 
sure to urge this same caution, and it does not prevent us from recom- 
mending his book very cordially to any earnest and thoughtful reader. 
The interest is sustained from beginning to end, and the tendency of 
modern criticism to give life and reality and consistency to the whole 
subject of Bible history, morality and religion is well brought out. 


Snort Protestant COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 


E are glad to notice the appearance of the third and last volume 
of the Short Protestant Commentary on the New Testament. 
The character of the work must by this time be pretty generally under- 
stood, and it is not necessary here to say more either of its merits or 
defects. The writers are all men of acknowledged ability as Biblical 
critics, and among those who contribute to the present volume will be 
found the well-known names of Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, and Holsten. The 
reader may not, of course, always agree with the opinions expressed, 
It is surprising, for instance, that any one with the least feeling for style 
should be able to believe that the first epistle to the Thessalonians is a 
genuine composition of St. Paul, as Professor Schmidt does; but he will 
not fail to appreciate the advantage of having, in this work, a clear 
statement of the results of a perfectly unbiased criticism of the New 
Testament, put forth by competent scholars, together with the reasonings 
by which those results have been reached. R. B. D, 


Strack anpD Srecrriep’s Manuva or Later HEBREw.+ 


HE study of late, or Talmudic and Rabbinical Hebrew, which has 
undergone such a revival in our time, will be further promoted by 
this valuable addition to Petermann’s Porta Linguarum Orientalium, 


* A Short Protestant Commentary on the Books of the New Testament : with 
General and Special Introductions. Edited by Professor Paut WILHELM 
Scumipr and Professor Franz von Houzenporrr. Translated from the 
Third Edition of the German by Francis Henry Jones, B.A. Vol. III. 
London: Williams and Norgate. (Theological Translation Fund Library 
Thirty-first Volume.) 

Lehrbuch der Neuhebriischen Sprache und Literatur: von Herm L, 
Strack und CaRt SiecrRiep. 
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from the joint pens of the distinguished specialists, Professors Siegfried 
and Strack. The former supplies the outlines of the grammar of the 
New Hebrew language, and the latter a bibliographic sketch of the litera- 
ture in it, and especially of the helps now available for students who wish 
to prosecute the study of both the language and the literature. Ata 
time when valuable tracts from the Talmudic and kindred collections are 
being published in accessible and well-edited forms, such a little manual 
as this will be very acceptable even to students who may never contem- 
plate exploring the immense piles of Rabbinic literature, and we believe 
we shall be doing useful service in calling attention to its appearance. 

J. F. 8. 


Tue Lire anp Puriosopny or LEIBNITZ. 


HE philosophy of Leibnitz* possesses far more than a merely his- 
torical interest. Recent scientific theories and particularly recent 
attempts to explain the continuity of development between the apparently 
unconscious mineral world and the conscious life of animals and men, 
have sent many minds to the study of Leibnitz in the hope that in his 
monadology they may find the means of crossing without supernatural 
aid that chasm between matter and mind which evolutionists must either 
bridge over or confess themselves fundamentally bafiled. Nor is it in the 
interest of the doctrine of Evolution alone that there is a revival of 
attention to the speculations of this philosopher. The gradual reconcilia- 
tion between science and theology will probably proceed in some import- 
ant respects along the lines of thought which Leibnitz has laid down. 
Among the systems of philosophy which have the largest following and 
the most vigorous life in the present day are those of Herbart and Lotze, 
and each of these thinkers, particularly the latter, have confessedly found 
much inspiration in the teachings of Leibnitz. It is therefore a happy 
coincidence that simultaneously with the appearance of the English trans- 
lation of Lotze’s important treatises on Metaphysics and Logic Mr. Merz 
puts the knowledge of Leibnitz as a man and a philosopher within easy 
reach of English readers. 

Mr. Merz tells us in his preface that he has endeavoured to confine 
himself as much as possible to those points in the life and the doctrine of 
Leibnitz which ‘cannot be easily gathered by a perusal of Guhrauer’s 
biography, of the principal works of the philosopher himself, or of the 
well-known historical treatises of Ueberweg, Kuno Fischer, Erdmann, 
and Zeller.” Beginning with a graphic description of the intellectual and 
political state of Germany, into which our philosopher was born and 
which largely determined the direction of his thought and the character 
of the activity of his busy life, the biographer gives us a lively account of 
a career which has as close relations with the external world of society 
and politics as it has with the inner development of philosophical ideas. 

* Leibniz. By Joun Tuzopore Merz. William Blackwood and Sons; 
—T and London. 1884. [Philosophical Classics for English 

rs. 
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As Mr. Merz sketches for us this courtly philosopher in whom personal 
ambition was evidently strong and who cultivated assiduously the ac- 
quaintance of political magnates and princes, the force of contrast sug- 
gests to us the exquisite picture which Dr. Martineau has drawn of Leib- 
nitz’s contemporary, the retiring, unambitious Spinoza. Our intellectual 
sympathies are more with the former, but it is the latter that commands 
our reverence and love; his single-mindedness and pure passionate devo- 
tion to truth raise him to a spiritual height far above the ordinary level 
to which the German philosopher attained. The celebrated question as 
to the relative claims of Leibnitz and Sir Isaac Newton to the discovery 
of the infinitesimal calculus is fully and fairly stated by Mr. Merz. It is 
admitted that Leibnitz gave more complete and finished expression to 
the method, and that he may possibly have made the discovery of it 
independently of Newton; but it is quite certain that Newton’s discovery 
was the earlier, and although the biographer tries to excuse his philoso- 
pher as much as possible, he is obliged to admit that Leibnitz’s insinua- 
tion that Newton was a plagiarist admits of no justification. 

The essential merit and present worth of Leibnitz’s philosophy con- 
sists, we think, in its insistence on the doctrine that each spirit is an in- 
dividual and indestructible principle and not merely a phenomenal phase 
of the eternal Being. The drift of Spinoza’s system, on the other hand, 
and that of its modern equivalent the system of Hegel is to represent the 
spirit of man as merely a transient expression of the divine thought. In 
like manner Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, by representing man as a com- 
pound of several psychical elements similarly leads to the conclusion 
that the decomposition of the body is the dissolution of the soul also. 
The system of Leibnitz destroys the Cartesian antithesis of body 
and mind, and by its theory of monads represents all nature as due 
to the living presence and activity of spiritual entities. In opposition 
to the view of Descartes that the essence of matter is extension, 
“Leibnitz,” says Mr. Merz, “ was led to look for something else in 
matter, and this something else was Force or Power, which may be there 
when the body is at rest as in the spring which is wound up or in the 
weight which is prevented from falling. This suggested to him the idea 
that this principle which underlies material things is something analo- 
gous to the power we experience in ourselves.” Hence the universe, in 
his view, consists of simple beings with no extension, but endowed with 
the depth of an internal life, which beings he called monads to distin- 
guish them from the material atoms of the Epicureans. That which 
appears to us as an extended body is in reality an aggregate of many 
monads, and it is only in consequence of the dimness of our sensuous 
perception that this plurality presents itself to us as a continuous whole. 
Hence Leibnitz regards plants and minerals as consisting of monads 
which are as it were sleeping, and which only awaken when they pass 
into the animal and human stage. God is the primitive monad and His 
energy has called into being all the rest and established the relations 
among them. Leibnitz was still sufficiently under Descartes’ influence 
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to deny that monads can act on each other, and therefore he represents 
the relations between body and mind as not due to reciprocal influence, 
but to a pre-established harmony arranged by the Creator. This view of 
his system is hardly likely to be adopted by evolutionists, though a few 
years ago the late Professor Clifford and some other eminent men pro- 
mulgated a similar doctrine of the mere parallelism of psychical and 
physiological changes. 

It seems to us that the great defect in the system of Leibnitz is that, 
while it gives to souls an individual and indeed indestructible substance, 
it virtually denies to them all original causality. God is with him the 
single source of all original causation, for though he declares that the 
mind is free to follow its own internal development and is not at all con- 
strained from without, he yet maintains, as does the late Professor Green, 
that there is always a predisposing cause or sufficient reason why we 
make one moral choice rather than another. This view has dominated 
German philosophy up to the present day, Kant being the only thinker 
of note who has broken away from it, and even he was not self-¢onsistent 
in his defence of Free-will. It is the more remarkable that Leibnitz 
should have insisted on the moral determinism of man, because he de- 
clares that the soul is an imperfect image of God, and that God in the 
creation of the world was free to select how he would act, and out of an 
infinity of possible worlds chose to give actuality to this present one. 
The complete determinism which pervades the philosophy of Leibnitz will 
probably be rather a recommendation than a disqualification in the eyes 
of the majority of present scientists and psychologists; we cannot, how- 
ever, help thinking that it is quite at variance with the manifest deliver- 
ance of man’s moral and religious consciousness. Leibnitz’s own interest 
in religion appears tohave been connected far more with the head than 
with the heart, and Mr. Merz fixes on the lack of emotional warmth and 
enthusiasm as the weak side of his philosopher’s character. Our space 
has confined us to a mere glance at the subject, and we must conclude 
with the assurance that the present volume of the “ Philosophical Classics 
for English Readers” is on a par with its forerunners in accuracy and 
interest, Cc. B. U. 


Mr. Sutty’s Ovutirnes or Psycno.oey. 


HOSE ladies and gentlemen who need a knowledge of psychology to 
qualify themselves for some University degree may be congratu- 
lated on the publication of Mr. Sully’s new volume.* That this treatise 
will have considerable success as a hand-book for examinations may be 
safely predicted. Hitherto candidates for graduation have been practically 
limited to the use of Prof. Bain’s ‘‘ Mental and Moral Science,’’ and this 
substantial volume, though it, no doubt, contains much valuable and some 
* Outlines of Psychology, with special reference to the Theory of Educa- 
tion. By James Sutty, M.A., author of “ Sensation and Intention,” &c. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 1884. 
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original matter, is on the whole so unattractive and indigestible tha’ 
the study of it is wont to produce a strong disrelish for mental diet ot the 
psychological sort. ‘‘Cramming” is in general a reprehensible practice, 
but in the case of Prof. Bain’s book it cannot be wholly avoided, for some 
of the sections, such, for instance, as the exposition of the origin of the 
idea of space, are so unintelligible that the poor student has no resource 
but to swallow them whole and then reproduce them memoriter in the 
examination room. Another cause of legitimate dissatisfaction with this 
older manual is the author's habit during the earlier half of the book of 
using without explanation language which naturally implies that he holds 
the common ontological beliefs respecting the substantia] nature of the 
ego, the independent existence of external matter or force, the efficiency 
of causation, &c., all of which beliefs the student gradually learns as he 
gets far into the volume are implicitly discredited by the later expositions, 
and the consequence is that he feels that his ideas have been needlessly 
muddled, and indignantly asks, “‘ Why was I not told at the beginning 
that ‘mind’ only means ‘the aggregate of conscious states,’ that 
‘matter’ means ‘ the possibility of sensation,’ and that ‘causation’ only 
means ‘temporal antecedence.’ As it is, I must go back again to the 
beginning and re-read the work if I am really to get at the author’s true 
meaning.’ But even after this has been done no satisfaction is attained, 
for we remember more than one bewildered student reraarking ‘“ But 
after all I really cannot tell what Prof. Bain means by the distinction be- 
tween ‘body’ and ‘mind.’ He says in one part of the book that the 
difference is that the one has ‘extension’ and the other hasn’t ; but when 
I enquire what is meant by ‘ extension,’ it turns out that ‘extension’ is 
an idea derived from the association of the passive tactual or visual feelings 
with the active feelings of muscular movement; ‘extension,’ then, is 
also a mode of feeling or consciousness, and as ‘mind’ means the sum- 
total of states of consciousness, the inevitable conclusion is that in Prof. 
Bain’s view ‘body’ is a peculiar part of ‘mind.’ But if so, why should 
he not plainly say so rather than write just as if he regarded the two as 
quite distinct realities?’ The key to all this confusion is that Prof. Bain 
never distinctly realises in this book the all-important difference between 
Psychology and Philosophy. He seems indeed to have thought that 
Hume and the Mills had effectually demolished the foundations of 
Philosophy proper, or Ontology, and that all that was worth keeping of 
old treatises on philosophy could be transplanted into psychology and 
there explained by processes of association. Since Prof. Bain wrote, 

however, the theory of Evolution has exerted a growing influence over 
popular thinking, and no evolutionist will long be satisfied with regarding 
the universe as existing merely in subjective states of mind. The ex- 
ternal world whose method of development the evolutionist expounds 
must be regarded as having some independent basis of reality; and it is 
quite repugnant to the prevailing mode of thought to treat the geological 
ages as having no existence apart from and anterior to the consciousness 
of the animals and men for whose advent these geological ages seem to 
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have prepared the way. Hence the Zeitgeist has shelved the sensational 
idealism of Prof. Bain, and the powerful competitors for philosophical 
dominion in this country, at present, are the realistic theories of Spencer, 
Herbart or Lotze on the one hand, and the Hegelianism of the two 
Cairds and the late Prof. Green on the other. 

Mr. Sully’s ably written book occupies a somewhat curious position. 
His intellectual ancestors are, no doubt, the Mills and Prof. Bain, and in 
his earlier book, ‘ Sensation and Intuition,’ he enthusiastically endorses 
the position that it is an illusion to suppose that the ego is at any 
moment anything more than the aggregate of feelings and ideas which 
then exists (v. p. 180), but it is evident that in common with most other 
prominent members of this school he has now come to see that it is no 
longer feasible to maintain that a satisfactory rationale of the universe 
can be arrived at by the mere association of phenomenal states of con- 
sciousness. It is admitted now that the ego may be something other 
than a mere aggregate of passing mental states, and that external things 
may be something more than groups of sensations having no other ground 
of union than the merely psychological one furnished by the laws of asso- 
ciation. This remarkable change of front and concession to realism takes 
the shape in the writings of Prof. G. Croom Robertson and of Mr. Sully 
of the assertion of a distinction between Psychology and Philosophy, and 
of the recognition of the respective rights of each of these provinces of study. 
They no longer dogmatically teach that it is an illusion to suppose that 
there may be a substantive personality, or ego, which unifies our successive 
mental states, or that it is an illusion to suppose that there is an external 
cause to which our sensations are due, but they relegate the discussion 
of all questions concerning the substantive bases of mind and matter 
and their interaction to philosophy, and declare that psychology need 
not concern itself with the settlement of these ontological controversies. 
The recognition of this distinction is an immense gain, and it is mainly 
owing to the want of it that Prof. Bain’s work is marred by the confusion 
to which we have called attention. We are far from denying that Prof. 
Bain has done eminent service in the cause of psychological analysis, 
and it isa great pity that his futile attempt to merge ontology and its 
claims in a system of mere phenomenal psychology should have de- 
tracted so much from the intelligibility and usefulness of his ‘ Mental 
and Moral Science.’ 

While we notice with much satisfaction that Mr. Sully is the first of 
the disciples of J. 8. Mill to recognise in a systematic treatise on psycho- 
logy the legitimate functions of philosophy we are far from thinking 
that the true relations of philosophy and psychology are such as are set 
forth in the treatise before us. The only real use which Mr. Sully makes 
of the distinction between the two spheres of thought is to secure himself 
from coming into direct collision with common-sense and evolutionist 
notions, and this he doves by at once shunting the discussion, when there 
is danger of such a collision, on to the philosophical line and then retiring 
with the remark that to pursue it further would lead him beyond the 
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legitimate scope of his treatise. He thus escapes the dilemmas into 
which Prof. Bain at times heedlessly plunges, but in other respects his 
book essentially agrees both in spirit and in letter with those of his pre- 
decessors in the same school. Its real merit and value is undoubtedly 
considerable, and it consists mainly in this, that it presents in a very 
clear and systematic form all the more noteworthy psychological views 
which appear in the writings of James Mill, J. S. Mill, and Prof. Bain, 
and combines with these many valuable illustrations and additions from 
the works of G. H. Lewes and Mr. Herbert Spencer. His exposition is 
also enriched by ideas drawn from many German sources, especially the 
writings of Beneke, Volkmann (the Herbartian), Wundt, Brentano, 
&e. There are also some striking quotations from occasional papers 
by that promising psychologist, Mr. James Ward, of Cambridge, one of 
the present examiners in the London University. Nor should we do 
full justice to Mr. Sully by simply calling his work a very careful 
and able compilation, for in several departments of the subject, par- 
ticularly when discussing the origin of the idea of space, and in the 
analysis of volition, he contributes original suggestions which are well 
worthy of attention. We gather also that in reference to the important 
controversy whether the mind exists and works unconsciously or 
whether the so-called ‘“ unconscious mental modifications” are merely 
cerebral changes, Mr. Sully inclines to side rather with Hamilton than 
with J. S. Mill, and from this, as well as from several other indications in 
the book, it would seem that his thought is beginning to drift away from 
the school in which he has received his psychological education, so that 
probably we shall see him in a few more years reach that Leibnitzian or, 
rather, Herbartian position to which Mr. James Ward has already attained. 
It deserves noticing that Mr. Sully, as might be expected, makes much 
greater use of the principle of Heredity than Prof. Bain does, but he also 
insists very strongly on the influence of the social environment of a child, 
and especially on the influence of language ; and it would appear that he 
has not yet made up his mind whether Heredity or the Social Factor is 
the most potent agent in determining the character of the seemingly 
intuitional element in the mental development of the young. One of the 
features of the book for which advanced students will be particularly grate- 
ful is the appending to the several chapters copious references to the par- 
ticular parts of important English and foreign works where may be found 
a fuller exposition of the doctrines set forth in the text. As the title-page 
declares, the work has special reference to the Theory of Education, and 
several paragraphs bearing on this subject are opportunely inserted which 
teachers will find very serviceable. We are glad to see that Mr. Sully 
has not allowed himself to be carried away by the materialistic tenden- 
cies of the day, and that he seems far less inclined than Mr. Spencer is 
to take for granted that there is a complete parallelism between nervous 
changes and psychical states and activities. Facts, he says, indicate 

A certain parallelism between the processes of psychical and physical de- 
velopment, but how far this parallelism extends is a doubtful point. 
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Whether, for example, it is possible as yet to find a physiological counter- 
part, or equivalent for what we call association, seems uncertain. However 
this may be, we must be careful not to press this parallelism into a final 
explanation of psychical products. Thus froma mere consideration of the 
gradual differentiation of the cerebral nerve-substance we could not deduce 
the laws of development of intellectual activity, the discrimination of im- 
pressions, &c. Mr. Spencer seeks to identify the psychical and physical 
mae to the utmost by resolving them both into the results of continual 

ifferentiations and integrations. But since psychical integration appears 
to mean assimilating or classing it is a little difficult to recognise any real 
identity or equivalence between the physiological and the mental process 
here called by the same name (p. 55). 


Students of psychology of every school will find Mr. Sully’s book a 
very useful vade mecum in their researches, but those of them who 
have a strong taste for metaphysical inquiries will perhaps think with 
us that the effort to exclude philosophical questions which pervades 
the volume is forced and unnatural and inevitably leads at times 
to the complete distortion of psychological facts. Psychology and phi- 
losophy simply deal with two distinct aspects of our mental experi- 
ence, and though the attention may be directed predominantly to one 
or the other of these aspects, the two cannot be logically separated 
and treated apart from each other. Every intellectual act necessarily 
implies the action of the ego which discriminates, as well as the pre- 
sence of the sensations or ideas discriminated, and every volition is 
psychologically misrepresented if it is not referred back to an onto- 
logical source. Hence the view of causation which runs through Mr. 
Sully’s book seems to us to be fundamentally erroneous. With him 
the cause of any mental phenomenon is always a previous phenomenon ; 
but this definition of causation, though it may for practical purposes 
meet the needs of the student of natural science, is felt to be utterly 
unsound the moment it is applied to explain our mental acts of attention 
and other conscious volitions. Mr. Sully truly says popular psychology 
clearly implies the existence of a substance of mind as well as of mental 
phenomena, and he inclines to admit now that this popular idea is no 
illusion ; but it is equally certain that this same popular psychology 
declares that all our volitional activity is due, not to any previous mental 
phenomenon, but to the noiimenal activity of this mental substance or 
personal self. It is not to a phenomenal ego (that groundless figment of 
Kant’s imagination) that the popular consciousness refers all man’s volun- 
tary acts, but to the metaphysical or ontological ego, whose activity is the 
sole type of all real causation, and which, as the late Professor Green 
has abundantly shown, is indispensably present and active in every self- 
conscious mental act. The ignoring of the existence and activity of the 
notimenal ego, or true self, is, in our opinion, the xpérov yeitdos of Mr. 
Sully’s treatise, and his consequent endeavour to explain all mental phe- 
nomena without going beyond the phenomenal sphere leads, we think, 
inevitably to a misrepresentation of many facts of consciousness, and 
precludes the possibility of the fair and adequate treatment of such im- 
portant questions as man’s moral freedom. But while differing thus 
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fundamentally from our author, we cordially thank him for the pleasure 
and the help which we have already derived, and which we expect to 
enjoy in fuller measure from the further study of his very able and 
carefully-written work. C. B. U. 


Proressorn Gopwin’s ‘INTELLECTUAL PRINCIPLES,’ 


ILE dealing with Psychology we will briefly refer to another 

treatise* on the same subject which appears simultaneously with 
Mr. Sully’s but comes from the opposite philosophical quarter. Professor 
Godwin's book is probably intended chiefly as a manual for theological 
students and as a safeguard against the agnostic influences of the day, 
but its simple and graceful style will probably win for it a fair share of 
popularity. It is not devoid of originality either in method of arrange- 
ment or ideas, but the conclusions generally agree with those set forth by 
Dr. Noah Porter in his large work on the ‘ Human Intellect.’ There is 
some new light thrown on the psychology of the senses, and an interest- 
ing attempt is made to revive the old doctrine, which Hamilton supports, 
but which is now generally abandoned, that in sensation the mind is 
present and conscious at the peripheral extremity of the nerves, where 
the sensation is felt, and not merely in the cerebral centres. We are in- 
clined to think that the author carries his agreement with ‘ common- 
sense ’’ notions rather too far when he maintains that just as we know by 
consciousness the self, which is the substance of mind, so we likewise know 
by consciousness the solidity which is the substance of matter. It seems to 
us that Mansel was quite right when he said that the substantive 
character of the ego is known intuitively, but that the substance we 


ascribe to material objects is a matter of inference. 
Cc. B. U. 


Mr. Guturie on Mr. Spencer’s ‘Dazta or Eruics.’ 


R. GUTHRIE, in this new book,+ brings to a close the able 
criticism of Mr. Spencer’s system which occupies his two earlier 
volumes. In a very interesting Preface he sums up the results of his 
previous examination, and arrives at what we regard as a thoroughly 
sound conclusion, namely, that— 
. Whatever of worth there is in Mr. Spencer's works (and there is very 
much), derives its value from a posteriori grounds and not from its a priori 
reliance on first principles, nor from its place in a deductive system of 
cosmic philosophy. 


We do not remember to have ever met with a more just and forcible 


* Intellectual Principles; or, Elements of Mental Science, Intuitions— 
Thoughts—Beliefs. By Joun H. Gopwin, Hon. Prof. New Coll., London. 
London: James Clarke & Co. 1884. 

+ On Mr. Spencer’s Data of Ethics. By Matcotm GuTurie, author of 
On Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Evolution, and On Mr. Spencer’s Unificationjof 
Knowledge, London: The Modern Press, 1884, 
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characterisation of the weak side of Mr. Spencer's philosophy than is con- 
tained in the following passage :— . 
Mr. Spencer’s philosophic conception was indeed imposing, and before its 
ificent proportions many have bowed down in sincere respect. But his 
cosmical scheme when carefully examined proved to be constructed of terms 
which had no fixed and definite meaning, which were in fact merely symbols 
of symbolic conceptions, conceptions themselves symbolic because they were 
not understood—and the moment we began to put them to use as having 
definite values they landed us forthwith in alternative contradictions! 
Then to effect cosmical evolution, which is a process of imperceptible 
objective change, what was necessary, but to adopt a system of imper- 
ceptible word changes, so that the imperceptible word changes accom- 
panying the imperceptible objective changes should lead us in the end to the 
completed results, and the process of evolution should thus be made com- 
prehensible! In this manner over the spaces of an enormous work have 
we been skilfully led by a master of language till we find ourselves in 
imagination following out mentally the actual processes of the universe. 
But after all it has only been a process in our own minds, of the skilful 
substitution of words ! 

Mr. Guthrie is a disciple of Mr. Spencer’s in so far as the latter simply 
maintains that the universe has reached its present state by an orderly 
process of imperceptible or gradual development, but when Mr. Spencer 
goes further and pretends to explain how the great transitions from the 
mineral kingdom to organism, and from organism to consciousness 
and purposive action have necessarily come about, Mr. Guthrie’s dis- 
cipleship ceases, and he vigorously disputes the validity of his 
former master’s colossal claims. In his previous volumes he has shown 
that Mr. Spencer has failed to explain how mechanical and chemical 
activities could generate organic life; in the present book he points out 
that our great evolutionist has been equally unsuccessful in his attempt 
to affiliate Ethics upon the earlier cosmical processes. In Ethics pur- 
posive action, or the subjective factor, is an energetic and efficient prin- 
ciple ; but we search Mr. Spencer's writings in vain for any explanation 
of the correlation between this mental action and the laws of mechanical 
and biological change. Mr. Guthrie gives the name “ philosophy” to the 
ambitious attempt to unify in thought all the successive stages of evolu- 
tion, while he reserves the modest word “science” for that research 
which, accepting as inexplicable the fundamental principles which un- 
derlie the phenomena of physics, biology, and ethics respectively, 
endeavours to show how in each of these provinces the elementary 
principle passes from its lowest to its highest manifestation. Thus Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s treatise is rightly called ‘The Science of Ethics,’ 
because it limits itself to inquiring how a being like man, capable of 
purposive action in reference to pleasure and pain, has reached his pre- 
sent moral consciousness. With Mr. Stephen’s ethical views and indeed 
with Mr. Spencer’s (if we exclude that gentleman’s ,“‘ philosophical ”’ 
ambition) Mr. Guthrie is substantially in accord, and he supplements their 
teachings by accepting Mr. Fiske’s view of the relation of evolutionist 
ethics to religion. In an interesting chapter on Free-will our author 
vigorously defends the determinist vosition, and his views on this question 
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are closely akin to those of Leibnitz. We cannot say that he has con- 
verted us to Determinism. As he asserts, in reply to Mr. Spencer, that 
in order to explain the purposive actions of animals we must assume the 
existence of some other factor than those of chemistry and physics—“ a 
factor which, inasmuch as it is inscrutable, spoils our systems of expla- 
nations and laughs at our formulas,” so we maintain that in passing from 
the mere susceptibility to pleasure and pain to the higher consciousness 
of moral obligation we must in like manner assume another factor, the 
spiritual, a factor which implies in its possessor some power of original 
causation, and justifies us in saying, if he wilfully sins, that he is deserving 
of blame because he has taken the lower course when he could have taken 
the higher. We have a strong feeling of incongruity when we find Mr. 
Guthrie in one chapter arguing that every act of moral choice in man is 
strictly necessitated, and then read in another chapter that man comes to 
feel 

A sense of responsibility towards a Power which demands from him a 
surrender, so that he shall work towards its great ideal and find his happiness 
therein. 

How the same power can at once determine every act of ours, and yet 
at the same time consistently demand that we shall surrender ourselves to 
its guidance, is one of those paradoxes which only an Hegelian could ex- 
plain. Here, however, Mr. Guthrie has most of the eminent living scien- 
tific and philosophical authorities on his side. On the whole, his book, 
while strongly in sympathy with the Evolution theory, utters a most just 
and timely protest against the extravagant pretensions in which Mr. 
Spencer and some of his followers are wont to indulge. 

Cc. B. U. 


Dr. Geora von Gizycxi’s OuTLINEs oF Moratirty.* 


Y pgemcrege pam have the reputation on the continent of being prac- 

tical, if nothing else, and therefore it is not, perhaps, altogether 
surprising that when an essay had to be written by a German Privat- 
docent, on the Outlines of Morality, which should serve as a practical 
guide to conduct, and should be based on “undeniable facts of ordinary 
consciousness,” inspiration should be chiefly sought from the reputed 
English masters in moral philosophy. This, at any rate, seems to have 
been the course pursued by Dr. von Gizycki in preparing the essay men- 
tioned below, which, out of sixty-five competitors, gained a prize recently 
offered by the Verein-Lessing in Berlin. Dr. von Gizycki appears to 
have little sympathy with German metaphysics. Kant is quoted once or 
twice, and there is a reference to Fichte, but only for the sake of a strong 
condemnation of his unpractical idealism. The names most frequently 
recurring throughout the pages of this essay are those of Locke, Hume, 
Grote, Bentham, Mill, Bain, and Spencer. It is with these writers that 

* Grundsziige der Moral. Gekrénte Preisschrift von Dr. Gzora von 


Gizycx1, Privatdocent der Philosophie an der Universitit zu Berlin, 
Leipzig: Wilhelm Friedrich. 1883. 
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the author is evidently most in sympathy, and on their lines he expounds 
his theory of right and wrong. 

The essay opens with the same plea as Mr. Spencer’s Data of Ethics 
for the secularisation of morals. The supposed authority of divine reve- 
lation in the enforcement of right conduct being no longer generally 
available, it must be clearly demonstrated what right and wrong are in 
themselves, and what reason there is in the nature of things for right 
conduct, for only in this way can society be saved from anarchy. Then 
follows a concise exposition of the nature of good and evil, as what affect 
sensitive beings with pleasure and pain respectively, and a definition of 
right conduct as that which adds to pleasurable feeling or diminishes the 
painful, while that which has a contrary effect is wrong. Thus Dr. von 
Gizycki claims, with his English masters, that the initial steps in the 
exposition of morality are very plain for any ordinary intelligence to 
grasp. But how out of these simple data any true moral perception can 
be built up, and where the notions of obligation and duty come from, is 
not explained. And there is another stumbling-block put into the way of 
any satisfactory explanation of the actual phenomena of our moral life 
by the adoption of Dr. Bain’s theory of the will, as being merely the re- 
sultant of contending forces in the individual, who is always carried 
along into action by the strongest feeling, and only deludes himself by 
any imagination of free agency or choice. But Dr. von Gizycki does not 
seem to be troubled by these considerations. In the midst of these 
statements of theory and definition are introduced other equally uncom- 
promising statements as to moral duties. There is no doubt in the 
author’s mind of the reality of virtue, and no attempt is made to reduce 
the expressions it involves to terms of the primary definitions. it is 
pointed out that the individual summum bonum must be distinguished 
from the ethical, that while the former is of necessity the greatest 
amount of pleasurable feeling for self, the latter is the greatest amount of 
pleasurable feeling or happiness for all, and the man who is moral acts 
for the general good rather than for his own selfish pleasure. But how it 
happens that there are moral people at all is notexplained. Good people 
are moral, heroes and martyrs lay down their lives and resolutely suffer 
anguish, because they really have more pleasure so, because the thought 
of possible unfaithfulness is far more terrible to them than anything they 
suffer. But why it should be so, if “‘ good” is merely synonymous with 
“pleasurable,” we are not told. There is no suggestion that such ex- 
periences point to the need of a different interpretation of the facts, and 
to a deeper influence at work in the unfolding of the moral life. If Dr. 
von Gizycki has ever considered he certainly has not accepted the theory, 
which alone seems to us able to account for the facts of our experience— 
viz., that the nobler ideal of life claims our obedience in quite a different 
way from the mere desire for pleasure, that the supreme end of righteous 
conduct is not pleasure but righteousness, that an action is not right 
because it is pleasant (in whatever wide and impersonal sense), but to the 
true man is pleasant because it is right. Dr. von Gizycki apparently 
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despises metaphysics, and has aimed at being very practical ; but it has 
been, we believe, at the cost of real consistency. His ‘ Outlines” of 
morality do not fit together in a harmonious whole, 

Nevertheless, apart from theory, the sketch of the actual duties of life, 
which occupies the greater part of the book, is excellent. It deals with 
both personal and social duties, and in detail with justice, faithfulness, 
truth, benevolence. It pictures the higher ideal of honour, especially in 
regard io duelling and seduction, which has made its way in these latter 
days, and needs to be more and more emphasized by all good men. It 
contains a timely word about the duty of moral self-culture. 

On the whole, although Dr. von Gizycki’s essay cannot be regarded as 
a contribution of any value to the questions of moral philosophy on 
which it touches, it is interesting as a sign of the curious cross-currents 
in the sea of thought, and may be accepted with warmer appreciation 
than that, since as far as its influence may reach it will be among the 
books that make for righteousness. oa 


Proressor BaIn ON sOME QUESTIONS OF THE Day.* 


HE very wide range of Professor Bain’s stndies entitles him to a 
respectful hearing even on questions which cannot strictly be 
called speculative. In the present volume, which consists for the most 
part of articles contributed to Reviews, our author brings his great 
psychological powers to bear upon the various practical aspects of the 
educational and religious problems of our time. That the answers 
here given to these public questions are to be considered final, cannot 
certainly be admitted; but we must all be grateful to a writer of such 
eminence for his careful elucidation of the subjects which, to a greater or 
less degree, are occupying all men’s minds. 

In the first two Essays the well-ascertained laws of mind are applied 
to some prevailing Errors. As regards the feelings, for instance, it has 
been generally assumed that they have their basis in the Imagination, 
whereas the converse is the truth. And the like holds of the will. Dr. 
Bain points out what a centre of fallacies the free-will doctrine has been, 
and takes occasion to have what seems to us an unnecessury fling at 
Sir W. Hamilton. Then the numerous errors of suppressed correlatives 
arising from non-recognition of the law of relativity are dealt with. 

The Essays on the Civil Service Examinations and the Classical Con- 
troversy are both historical and critical. . After considering the Comuuis- 
sioners’ scheme, considerable doubts are expressed as to the expediency 
of the competitive system. And here we are inclined to agree with Pro- 
fessor Bain. Not only does the Commissioners’ Table mistake the rela- 
tionship of the various sciences, but the choice allowed is not founded 
on a proper principle. According to Professor Bain there are at least 


* Practical Essays. By Atexanper Barn, LL.D. Longmans, Green, and 
Oo. 1884. 
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three regions of study in which every successful candidate should show 
himself proficient—namely, the Sciences as a whole, in their order of 
interdependence, English Composition, and the Humanities, in the sense 
of constitutional history and literature. In his treatment of the Language 
question our author does not allow for the growing interest, even in 
England, in semasiology and comparative conceptology. 

Under the head of the University Ideal, Professor Bain gives a most 
interesting account of the growth of the Universities, and says a few 
words about the ideal graduate and the Logic of Freedom. 

By far the most important Essay, in our opinion, is that which deals 
with religious Tests and Subscriptions, albeit the spirit in which it is 
written is not always so reverent as it might be. Beginning with the 
three departments of the pursuit of truth—namely, the order of nature, 
the ends of practice, and the supernatural—Professor Bain shows the 
evils attendant on intellectual and spiritual thraldom. The history of 
dissent from the State Church is an abiding record of the inherent 
fallacy of the practice of Subscription. Indeed, the logical outcome of 
the study of the rise and progress of Free Churches, whether in our own 
country or on the Continent, is too obvious to need stating. All who are 
interested in the emancipation of the clerical class should read this 
exhaustive treatment of the subject. 

The Procedure of Deliberative Bodies is the subject of the ninth and 
last Essay. Our author claims no novelty in his statement of the 
question beyond that of proposing to carry out, “ more thvroughly than 
has yet been done, a few devices already familiar.” Though dealing more 
especially with the present deadlock in the House of Commons, the 
suggestions here made may well be considered not only by members of 
Parliament, but by all who have to do with deliberative bodies whether 
in the Church or in the world. 

Hersert Baynes. 


Mr. SToKEs oN THE OBJECTIVITY OF TRUTH.* 


HIS is the third contribution to philosophy which has been published 

by the Hibbert Trustees. Their travelling scholars are restating 

or trying to solve those problems of mind and life which will for ever 
fringe with gleam and gloom the intellectual vision of mankind. 

The task which Mr. Stokes has set himself is by no means easy. It is 
nothing less than an attempt to show in what way the realistic element 
latent in the conception of “creative thought” may be stated and de- 
veloped. In its main outlines the theory of the objectivity of truth had 
occurred to him when he first became acquainted with ‘ The Secret of 
Hegel,” and since then his views have been maturing in Germany. 

Of the five chapters into which the book is divided, the first two deal 
with the empirical and dogmatic schools and idealistic and realistic 

* The Objectivity of Truth. By Groner J. Sroxes, B.A. Williams and 
Norgate. 1884. 
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objectivity. In these Mr. Stokes enunciates a principle which “ reunites 
the divergent streams of speculation which flowed from Kant and Reid.” 
The sense in which the phrase “ objectivity of truth’’ is used may be seen 
from the following :— 

Truth is the agreement of thought with its object, but the object with 
which thought agrees is not merely itself in a state of alienation, outward- 
ness, @ mere outward being and working of thought, but a system of a s, 
a world of reality in organic correlation with thought. In general the 
objectivity which Truth involves, is not so much an objectivity which thought 
is, as an objectivity which thought has. This objectivity is not Kant’s. In 
his system the object derives all that makes it an object, gives to it order 
and regularity from the activity of the intelligence in cognition. His forms 
and categories are therefore in a sense objective, and operate in the only 
world of objectivity with which we are acquainted. But it is an objectivity 
which they are, not have. This objectivity is not Hegel’s. It is true that 
there is for him objective thought, a thought and a Reason which is in the 
world, But this is a bastard objectivity. It merely points to thought here, 
and thought there ; here conscious, there unconscious, as if the naming and 
not the explanation of the fact were sufficient. If the arguments urged in 
this chapter are well grounded, an objectivity which is not removed altogether 
beyond the range, nor yet is a mere state or phase of thought itself, but 
which thought implies, not as put forth by itself, but as already there, is the 
Objectivity of Truth. 

The last two chapters are an application of this principle to science 
and religion. As regards the latter, Mr. Stokes’ efforts are mainly 
directed against the current philosophy of religion in Germany, as we 
have it in Biedermann’s Christliche Dogmatik, Pfleiderer’s Religions- 
philosophie, and Yon Hartmann’s Religion des Geistes. 

Now, we are bound to confess that the essay is in many respects dis- 
appointing. In the first place, Mr. Stokes’ style is both heavy and obscure, 
and, with respect to the more immediate object of the book, namely, the 
endeavour to prove that the Personality of the Divine Being must be ac- 
cepted on strictly philosophic grounds, he seems to us to have failed. None 
can hold the truth of God’s personality more strongly than we, but, apart 
from revelation, we venture to think that it cannot be said to be any- 
thing more than an “immortal longing” of the human religious con- 
sciousness, 


HerBert Baynes. 


Dr. TuLLocn’s Stupies in PxiLosopHy AND RELIGIOoN.* 


HE contribution which Principal Tulloch has recently made to our 
philosophical literature is one of great interest and value. It con- 

sists chiefly of Essays that have already been published in periodicals, 
but they have been revised and extended, and now form parts of one 
integral work. They all deal with the question, “Is there a spiritual 
world? Is there a metaphysical as well as a physical basis of life? Is 
Reason or Soul, in other words, an entity, and not a mere manifestation 
of nervous force—a life behind all other life, and not merely the highest 


* Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion. By Joun Tuxuwocn, D.D., 
LL.D. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1884. 
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and most complex phase of natural life? All the naturalistic systems of 
thought, so prevalent at the present time, assume a negative answer to 
these questions. These systems of thought Dr. Tulloch examines one 
after another under the headings of “ Positivism,” ‘The Author of 
* Thorndale’ and Modern Scepticism,” “ Modern Scientific Materialism,” 
“ Pessimism” “Morality,” and “Religion without Metaphysics.” 
“ Natural Religion,” by the author of ‘Ecce Homo,’ is briefly discussed, 
and the views of Professor Ferrier and the recent Kantian revival more 
fully considered. This enumeration will show the scope of the book, and 
also the impossibility of our attempting to do more than send our readers 
to study it for themselves. Students of Dr. Martineau will appreciate the 
graceful reference to him, as one whose name it would be “ unpardon- 
able to omit. There is no Christian thinker of our time who has seen 
with a clearer eye the essential question between modern empiricism and 
spiritual philosophy; or who has more felicitovsly and powerfully, in 
many essays, maintained the cause of Christian theism.’’ And they will 
all rejoice to think that the same cause is upheld with such simplicity of 
thought and directness of speech as Dr. Tulloch shows in the volume 
before us. It is a book which every thoughtful minister should read, and 
then lend to as many thoughtful laymen as he can find. It goes straight 
to the very heart of questions which the present age has to settle, and 
which are settled the wrong way by being left alone. It may be long before 
the intellectual scepticism of thinkers penetrates to the masses of the people ; 
though already the question, Has man a soul? isa favourite topic for 
Secularist discussions ; but ultimately all faith in a heavenly Father, in 
Prayer, in a Future Life, and in the Categorical Imperative of Duty, 
depends upon whether we place mind first or last, and regard it as “‘ the 
great first cause” of all things, or as the final product of pheno- 
menal changes, the foam into which the highest billows of organic life 
occasionally break. Dr. Tulloch is a noble defender of Christian Theism, but 
in his essay on Natural Religion he seems too anxious to prevent the name 
of God from being used in any but its accepted meaning. The perpetual aim 
of the modern secularist is to make an impassable gulf between morality 
and religion. The aim of the Theist should be to show how possible it is to 
pass naturally and without break from morality to religion ; how almost 
inevitably this is done; how immensely slow is the tendency in human 
nature to do it; how the real question at issue is nearly always, not 
between religion and no-religion, but between one kind of religion and 
another. This is what the author of Natural Religion has endeavoured 
most successfully to show ; and there can be no doubt that the Christian 
Theist has far more chance of influencing a man who has got so far as 
to admit the inevitable existence of a natural religion, than a man who 
blatantly insists on being called an atheist. As Theodore Parker said, 
“Theoretical atheism hardly exists; it is practical atheism with which 
we have to deal, and that is found within Christendom as well as without, 
and means much the same as deliberate self will, No man is an 
atheist who reverences a higher moral law; his knowledge of God may 
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be most imperfect, may be merely rudimentary ; but it is real knowledge 
as far as it goes, it is knowledge of the God whom Jesus Christ taught 
us to call our Heavenly Father. There are many other points we 
might touch on, the interesting biographical sketches in the book, and 
the able way in which most “modern” theories of an anti-Christian 
type are shown to be revivals of very ancient opinions, but we 
must forbear, and, instead, once more commend the book itself to 
our readers. 
H. 8. 8. 


CuristiaN BELIEFS AND MopERN THOUGHT. 


E must cordially thank Mr. Henslow for his excellent little 
book,* and sincerely trust that it will be widely read. There 

is a constantly-increasing number of people ready to reconsider what 
have long been regarded as Christian Beliefs, and to do this in a spirit 
thoroughly friendly to Christianity, and thoroughly appreciative of its great 
central truths; and to all such people, as well as to those who seek to 
address them, Mr. Henslow’s book may be most useful. He writes 
frankly and soberly on Creation and Evolution, comparing the account 
in Genesis with the Chaldean story, and with the latest modern theories, 
and calls due attention to the moral aim of the author of the Biblical 
narrative. The Fall and the Curse are well dealt with, and the meaning 
of salvation from sin illustrated by a vigorous reference to the immorality 
of Greece and Rome. The Atonement is shown to be Reconciliation, 
dependent on Penitence and Forgiveness. Faith is defined in the words 
of Dr. Channing, while the belief required in the Athanasian Creed is 
“faith made to do duty for credulity, or for a sort of spiritual charm.” 
False ideas connected with “Regeneration” are exposed, and the 
questions, Who are Christians ? What is Communion? and What is the 
Gospel ? are answered in the broadest and most liberal spirit. The book 
is written in a popular style, and should serve a temporary purpose well. 
It is not likely to be of permanent value, for it betrays too imperfect an 
acquaintance with modern scholarship, and shows very little of that 
historical sense which is more and more required for the consideration of 
religion. Nor can it be said to rest on any real rock of deep religious 
philosophy. The distinction between man and the lower animals in 
regard to sin is ascribed to man’s power of abstract thought, while what 
is really meant is that it is due to man’s exclusive possession of self- 
consciousness; and no notice is taken of that scale of motives which 
no system of ethics can dispense with without utterly failing to give 
adequate account of moral facts. These are reasons why the book will 


not be read twenty years hence. But it should be read now, and we hope 
it will be. 


* Christian Beliefs reconsidered in the Light of Modern Thought. By 
Rev. Gzorczs Hensitow, M.A., Lecturer to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
Medical School, Professor of Botany at Queen’s College, London, &c. 
London: Frederick Norgate. 1884. 
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Tue New ATLANTIs.* 


HIS volume covers a good deal of ground in its 200 pages, setting 
forth “ Ideals Old and New, emanating from the Masters of man 
belonging to the great races, who conducted the past course of the civili- 
sation, culture and education of humanity.” In the first half of the book 
dealing with Confucianism, Buddhism, Brahmanism, Parsism, Judaism, 
Hellenism, and Latinism, European Christianism and Mohammedanism 
the writer is on well-trodden ground. In these days of specialism he is 
necessarily indebted to others for his materials on such far-reaching sub- 
jects : buthe may fairly claim credit(?)for a style, which we sincerely 
hope is all his own. Perhaps it would be a narrowness in an impartial 
cosmopolitan, who has “ sat at the feet of all the priests, poets, and philo- 
sophers of Britain, Europe, and America,” to look after his English ; but 
if not forhis own sake, at any rate for that of his readers he would do 
well, we venture to think, to paya littleattention to this matter. (We may 
refer ex. gr. to pp. 82, 89, 151.) The latter half of the book is the more 
interesting, in which the author suggests a historical parallel between the 
800 years terminating with the Council of Nicwa and an equal period 
preceding the year 1870. In the closing chapter on “ the Genesis and 
Development of the New World,” he gives an enthusiastic account of the 
progress of America, leading to the conclusion that the future leadership 
of modern civilisation will be in the hands of our kindred beyond the sea. 
J. H. 


Mr. BovuieGer’s ‘ History or Cura.’ + 


R. BOULGER’S third volume runs through eight hundred pages, 
exclusive of his copious index. In four years he has traced the 
history of China from its earliest dawn to the complications with the 
French in Tonquin. This is a stupendous task, and would perhaps have 
been better done if more time had been allowed for its accomplishment. 
We find in the concluding volume the same traces of haste, and absence 
of literary form, which marked its predecessors. The present volume, 
however, is occupied exclusively with the nineteenth century, and is 
therefore necessarily of deep and vivid interest. Mr. Boulger relates the 
story of our Chinese wars, with large knowledge and considerable effort to 
be fair; but he fails in those qualities of historical and moral imagination 
which would enable him to realise the springs of Chinese sentiment and 
conduct, and he arraigns the statesmen of China before the tribunal of an 
opinion based solely on Western ideas. This gives a British bias to his 
narrative which must prevent his work from satisfying the impartial 
historian of the days to come. Many readers will turn with interest to 
the chapters which, relating the story of the great Taeping rebellion, 
* The New Atlantis: A Dialogue. By a Disciple of Buckle. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1884. 


+ History of China. By Demetrius Cuaries Boutesr. Vol. III. London: 
W. H. Allen and Co. 1884. 
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detail the brightest and most extraordinary episodes in the life of 
** Chinese” Gordon. His portrait, too, on the frontispiece, is a pleasant 
and suggestive variation on the photographs which have recently become 
familiar; for we have here vivacity and humour. a a 


Mr. Gree’s MISCELLANEOUS Essays.* 


HE review articles re-published as a second series of the miscel- 
laneous essays which had been prepared for publication by Mr. Greg 
shortly before his death, might have been designated Political Essays. 
The volume contains five essays, two of which, at least, will certainly not 
have been forgotten—those on France since 1848, and France in January, 
1852, which appeared in the now defunct North British Review. They con- 
tain a clear and powerful statement of the French political outlook at a 
most critical period; and the course of history since they were written 
has unhappily justified only too many of Mr. Greg’s forebodings and 
warnings. ‘ England as it is" is an examination of the statistics, ob- 
servations and conclusions publishéd by Mr. Wm. Johnston, just a genera- 
tion ago, the drift of which was to show that England had gone back 
morally, politically, and socially, within recent years. Mr. Greg chal- 
lenges some of the statistics and draws less gloomy conclusions from 
others than Mr. Johnston does ; and he takes, on the whole, a much more 
hopeful view of things, without, however, committing himself to that 
easy optimism which not unfrequently serves instead of argument, and 
supplies us with rose-coloured spectacles through which to study our social 
state. A wise and sympathetic study of the character of Sir Robert Peel 
is reprinted from the Westminster Review of 1852; and the volume is 
completed by a paper on the Employment of our Asiatic Forces in 
European Wars, suggested of course by Lord Beaconsfield’s audacious and 
startling stroke in 1878, and contravening the views expressed thereon 
by the Spectator, which took a decidedly alarmist view of the matter, and 
wrote in favour of consciiption and universal military training. Mr. Greg, 
on the contrary, held that the latter measures were immoral, wasteful, 
unscientific and unstatesmanlike, and, while admitting the wisdom of 
some of the warning considerations which had been urged, as regards the 
employment of Indian soldiers in European wars, his conclusion was that 
‘having this superb strength in reserve” there were no moral reasons he 
could see to deter us from using it to the fullest extent in every adequate 
emergency, and in every righteous cause. Those who differ the most 
frequently and the most widely from Mr. Greg’s social and political views 
will hardly read this volume without a renewed sense of the loss which 
the debating power of the Press has sustained by his removal from the 
scene of our present-day controversies. 


* Miscellaneous Essays. Second Series. By W. R. Gree. London: 
Triibner. 1884. 
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Dr. ASPLAND ON THE LAW oF BLASPHEMY. 


—D* LINDSEY M. ASPLAND, in a learned and thoughtful pamphlet 

(published by Stevens and Haynes), gives reason for not accepting 
Mr. Justice Stephen’s view of the present range and bearings of the 
Blasphemy Laws. He discusses in detail the main cases that are relied 
on, and so far as his argument covers the same ground as that of Dr. 
Blake Odgers in our own pages (M. R., July, 1883, p. 586), he comes to 
very much the same conclusions; holding that the actual guarantees for 
the right of freedom of thought and speech in matters of religion are 
sufficient to prevent the law from ever conflicting seriously with that 
right. Still, Dr. Aspland agrees with Mr. Justice Stephen in desiring to 
see the Blasphemy Laws got rid of,—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, and one for which we hope the public mind is being surely, if 
slowly, educated. When blasphemy is no longer recognised in the statute 
book as an indictable offence, it will remain to be seen whether it is 
right and practicable to provide some means of restraining gross and 
malicious outrages on people’s religious feelings and convictions. This 
is a point, however, on which Dr. Aspland leaves his opinion unex- 
pressed. 


THOREAU’s WALDEN. 


MERICAN editions are not often found on our booksellers’ tables; 
and Mr. Douglas, by republishing on this side the water Thoreau’s 
most characteristic book (Walden. By Henry D. THoreav. Edinburgh: 
D. Douglas. 1884), has done a real service to all who know how to appre- 
ciate a fresh, original book, devoted to outdoor life, full of minute, loving 
observation of Nature,—its whole texture interwoven with the thoughts 
and fancies of the moralist, poet and naturalist. We hope that Walden 
will meet with a welcome which will encourage the publisher to re-issue 
here the whole series of works of the quaint, pleasant, poetic egotist. 





can merely acknowledge, at present, the receipt of Folk-Lore of 

Modern Greece, by E. M. Getpart; Christian Legends of the 
Middle Ages, by W. Macca; What is Art? by J. 8. Lirrte ; The Con- 
temporary Pulpit, Vol. I.; Converts to Rome during the Nineteenth 
Century, by W. G. Gorman (all these published by Messrs. W. S. 
Sonnenschein); Harth’s Earliest Ages, by G. H. Pemper (Hodder and 
Stoughton) ; Bible Folk-Lore (Kegan Paul); Thirty Thousand Thoughts, 
Vol. IL (Ditto.) Also various pamphlets. We hope to give some account 
of most of the above, and to review also Von Harrmann's Philosophy of 
the Unconscious, translated by W. C. Couptanp, 8 vols. (Triibner) ; 
Lorzr’s Logic and Metaphysics (Clarendon Press); Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages, by Professor J. E. THorotp Rogers, 2 vols. (W. 8. 
Sonnenschein); Early Sources of English Unitarian Christianity, by 
Professor G. Bonet- Maury, D.D. (37, Norfolk Street, Strand); Memoir 
of Charles Lowe, by his wife, Mantua P. Lowe (Boston: Cupples. 1884). 





